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HIS is certainly a very entertaining book——though a little too 

bulky—and, the greater part of it, not very important. 
Weare glad to see it, however; not only because we are glad to 
seeany thing entertaining, but also because it makes us acquaint- 
ed with a person, of whom every one has heard a great deal, and 
most people hitherto known very little. ‘There is no name which 
comes oftener across us, in the recent history of French litera- 
ture, than that of Grimm; and none, perhaps, whose right to 
somuch notoriety seemed to most people to stand upon such 
scanty titles Coming from a foreign country, without rank, 
fortune, or exploits of any kind to recommend him, he con- 
trived, one does not very well see how, to make himself con- 
spicuous for forty years in the best company of Paris; and at 
the same time to acquire great influence and authority among 
literary men of all descriptions, without publishing any thing 
himself, but a few slight observations upon French and Ltalian 
music, 

The volumes before us help, in part, to explain this enigma ; 
and not only give proof of talents and accomplishments quite 
sufficient to justify the reputation the author enjoyed among his 
contemporaries, but also of such a degree of industry and exer- 
tion, as entitle him, we think, to a reasonable reversion of fame 
from posterity. Before laying before our readers any part of this 
miscellaneous chronicle, we shall endeavour to give them a gene- 
tal idea of its construction—and to tell themall that we have been 
able to discover about its author. 
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Melchior Grimm was born at Ratisbon in 1723, of very hum- 
ble parentage; but, being tolerably well educated, took to lite. 
rature at a very early period. His first essays were made in his 
own country—and, as we understand, in his native language~ 
where he composed several tragedies, which were hissed y 
the stage, and unmercifully abused in the closet, by Lessing, and 
the other oracles of Teutonic criticism. He then came to Paris, 
as a sort of tutor to the children of M. de Schomberg, and was 
employed in the humble capacity of reader to the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, when he was first brought into notice by Rousseau, who 
Was sinitten with his enthusiasm for music, and made him known 
to Diderot, the Baron d’Holbach, and various other persons of 
eminence in the literary world. His vivacity and various ac 
complishments soon made him generally acceptable ; while his 
uniform prudence and excellent good sense prevented him fron 
ever losing any of the friends he had gained. Rousseau, in- 
deed, chose to quarrel with him for sitting down one eveni 
in a seat which he had previously fixed upon for himself; but 
with Voltaire, and D’Alembert, and all the rest of that illusti 
ous society, both male and female, he continued always on the 
most cordial footing ; and, while he is reproached with a certain 
degree of obsequiousness toward the rich and powerful, must be 
allowed to have used less flattery toward his literary associates 
than was usual in the intercourse of those jealous and arlificial 
beings. 

When the Duke of Saxe-Gotha left Paris, Grimm undertook 
to send him regularly an account of every thing remarkable that 
occurred in the literary, political, and scandalous chronicle of 
that great city ; and acquitted himself in this delicate office % 
much to the satisfaction of his noble correspondent, that he no 
minated him, in 1776, his resident at the court of France, and 
raised him at the same time to the rank and dignity of a Baron 


The volumes before us are a part of the despatches of this liters” 


ry plenipotentiary ; and are certainly the most amusing state pe 
pers that have ever fallen under our observation. 

The Baron De Grimm continued to exercise the functionsa 
this philosophical diplomacy, till the gathering storm of the Re 
volution drove both ministers and philosophers from the tert 
tories of the new Republic. He then took refuge of course ia 
the court of his master, where he resided till 1795, when Ce 
tharine of Russia, to whose shrine he had formerly made a pil 
grimage from Paris, gave him the appointment of her minis 
ter at the court of Saxony—which he continued to hold till 
the end of the reign of the unfortunate Paul, when the par 
tial loss of sight obliged him to withdraw altogether from be 
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ness, and to return to the court of Saxe-Gotha, where he con- 
tinned his studies in literature and the arts with unabated ardour, 
ii be-sunk at last under a load of years and infirmities in the 
adof 1807. He was of an uncomely and grotesque appear- 
aee—with huge projecting eyes and discordant features, which 
yetendered still more hideous, by daubing them profusely with 
tite and with red paint—according to the most approved cos- 
wumeof petits mattres in the year 1748, when he made his debit 


it Paris. 

‘The'book embraces a period of about twelve years only, from 
(770101782; witha gap for 1775 and part of 1776. It is said 
it th¢title page to be partly the work of Grimm, and partly that 
of Didetot;—but the contributions of the latter are few, and 
comparatively of little importance. It is written half in the style 
fa journal intended for the public, and half in that of private 
adconfidential correspondence; and, notwithstanding the re- 
ienohifiénts which the editor boasts of having made in the ma- 
unseript, contains a vast miscellany of all sorts of intelligence ; 
éfitiqaés upon all new publications, new operas, and new per- - 
feaiérs at the theatres ;—accounts of all the meetings and elec- 
(ons at the academies,—and of the déaths and characters of all 
the @hinent persons who demised in the period to which it ex- 
ttidi}-copies of the epigrams, and editions of the scandalous 
toriés that occupied the idle population of Paris during the same 

iod—interspersed with various original compositions, and 
wief'and pithy dissertations upon the general subjects that are 
suggested by such an enumeration. —Of these, the accounts of 
the operas and the actors are the most tedious,—the critical and 

al sketches the most lively,-—and the general observa- 
inthe most striking and important. ‘The whole, however, is 
ive With a great vivacity and talent, and with a degree of free- 
dm Whi¢h trespasses occasionally upon the borders both of pro= 
prety aid of good taste. 

Thete is nothing indeed more exactly painted in these grae 

volumes, than the character of M. Grimm himself ;— 
amd ‘the beauty of it is, that as there is nothing either natural 
or peculiar about it, it may stand for thie character of all the 
vits'and philosophers he frequented. He had more wit, per- 
haps, nd more sound sense and information, than the greater 
partof the society in which he lived—but the leading traits 
belong to the whole class, and to all classes indeed, in similar si- 

, in every part of the worlds’ Whenever there is a 
very large assemblage of persons who have no other occupation 
bat fo'amuse themselves, there will infallibly be generated acute~ 
nes. Of intellect, refinement of manners, and good taste in con+ 
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versation ;—and, with the same certainty, all profound thought, 
and all serious affection, will be discarded from their society, 
The multitude of persons and things that force themselves on the 
attention in such a scene, and the rapidity with which they suc. 
ceed each other and pass away, prevent any one from makings 
deep or permanent impression; and the mind, having neve 
being tasked to any course of application, and long habituated 
to this lively succession and variety of objects, comes at last jp 
require the excitement of perpetual change, and to find a muli 
plicity of friends as indispensable as a or y of aunusement, 
‘Thus the characteristics of large and polished society, come a- 
inost inevitably to be, wit and heartlessness—acuteness and per 
petual derision. ‘The same impatience of uniformity, and pa- 
sion for variety which give so much grace to their conversation, 
by excluding all tediousness and pertinacious wrangling, make 
them incapable of dwelling for many minutes on the feelings ad 
concerns of any one individual; while the constant pursuit of 
little gratifications, and the weak dread of all uneasy sensation, 
render them equally averse from serious sympathy ‘and deep 
thought. They speedily find out the shortest and most pleasat 
way to all truths, to which a short and a pleasant way cap rea 
dily be discovered; and then lay it down as a maxim, that o 
others are worth looking after—and, in the same way, they do 
such petty kindnesses, and indulge such light sympathies, as do 
not put them to any trouble, or encroach at all on their amuse- 
ments,—while they make it a principle to wrap themselvesupin 
those amusements from the assault of all more engrossing or im 
portunate affections. 

The turn for derision again arises naturally out of this order 
of things. When passion and enthusiasm, affection and seriou 
occupation have once been banished by a short-sighted voluplt 
ousness, the sense of ridicule is almost the only lively sensation 
that remains ;—and the envied life of those who have nothing‘ 
do but to enjoy themselves, would be utterly listless and without 
interest, if they were not allowed to laugh at each other. Thet 
quickness in perceiving ordinary follies and illusions too, affords 
great encouragement to this laudable practice ;—and as none 
them have so much passion or enthusiasm left, as to be deeply 
wounded by the shafts of derision, they fall lightly, and withou! 
rankling, on the lesser vanities, which supply in them those ma 
ter-springs of human action and feeling. 

The whole style and tune of this publication affords the mos! 
striking illustration of these general remarks. From one ¢ 
of it to the other, it isa display of the most complete heartless- 
ness, and the most uninterrupted levity. It chronicles 
deaths of half the author’s acquaintance—and makes jests up" 
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thea all; and is much more serious in discussing the merits of 
an opera dancer, than in considering the evidence for the being 
of a God, or the first foundations of morality. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more just or conclusive, than the remark that is 
forced from M. Grimm himself, upon the utter carelessness, and 
instant oblivion, that followed the death of one of the most dis- 
tinguished, active and amiable members of his coterie ;—‘ tant 
‘iJest vrai que ce qui nous appellons /a Societé, est ce qu’il y a 
‘de'plus leger, de plus ingrat, et de plus frivole au monde!’ 

Holding this opinion very firmly ourselves, it will easily be be- 
lieved that we are very far from envying the brilliant persons 
wlio composed, or gave the tone to this exquisite society ;—and 
while we have a due admiration for the elegant pleasantry, cor- 
rect taste, and gay acuteness, of which they furnish, perhaps, the 
only perfect models, we think it more desirable, on the whole, 
to’be the spectators, than the possessors of those accomplish- 
ments; and would no more wish to buy them at the price of 
ow sober thinking, and settled affections, than we would buy 
the dexterity of a fiddler, or a ropedancer, at the price of our 
personal respectability. Even in the days of youth and high 

irits, there is no solid enjoyment in living altogether with peo- 
Leh care nothing about us; and when we begin to grow 
oddand unamuseable, there can be nothing so comfortless as 
tobe surrounded with those who think of nothing but amuse- 
ment’ The spectacle, however, is gay and beautiful to those 
who look upon it with a good natured sympathy ; and naturally 

ts reflections that may be interesting to the most serious. 
Ajndicious extractor, we have no doubt, might accommodate 
both classes of readers, from the ample magazine that lies be- 
fore us. . 

The most figuring person in the work, and indeed of the 
rns it belongs, was beyond all question V’oltatre,—of 
whom, and of whose character, it presents us with many very 
amusing traits. He receives no other name throughout the 
hook, than ‘The Patriarch’ of the Holy Philosophical Church, 
ofwhich the authors, and the greater part of their friends, pro- 
fess to be humble votaries and disciples. The infallibility of its 
thief, however, seems to have formed no part of the creed of this 
reformed religion; for, with all his admiration for the wit, and 
payfulness, and talent of the philosophic pontiff, nothing can 
exceed the freedoms in which Mr. Grimm indulges, both as to 
his productions, and his character. All his poetry, he says, af- 
er Tancred, is clearly marked with the symptoms of approach- 
ing dotage and decay ; and his views of many important subjects 

treats as altogether erroneous, shallow, and contemptible. 
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He is particularly offended with him for not adopting the decid 
ed atheism of the Systeme de la Nature, and for weakly stoppix 
short at a kind of paltry deism. ‘The Patriarch,’ says by, 
* still sticks to his Remunerateur-V engeur, without whom hefw § 
‘ cies the world would go on very ill. He is resolute enoug, 
‘1 confess, for putting down the god of knaves and bigos, 
‘but is not for parting with that of the virtuous and ration 
* He reasons upon all this, too, like a baby—a very smart baby 
* it must be owned—but a baby notwithstanding. He woud 
‘be alittle puzzled, | take it, if he were asked what was th 
‘ colour of his god of the virtuous and wise, &c. Kc. Hew 
‘ not conceive, he says, how mere motion, undirected by ini. 
‘ ligence, should ever have produced such a world as we inh 
‘ bit—and we verily believe him. Nobody can conceive it~ 
‘ but it is @ fact nevertheless ; and we see it—which is new) 
‘as good.’ We give this merely as a specimen of the dic 
pie’s irreverence towards his master; for nothing can be me 
contemptible than the reasoning of M. Grimm in support of bi 
own desolating opinions. He is more near being right, wher 
he makes himself merry with the patriarch’s ignorance of malwr 
al philosophy. Every Achilles however, he adds, has a vuln 
able heel—and that of the hero of Ferney is his Physics.* 
M. Grimm, however, reveals worse infirmities than this i 
his great preceptor. There was a Mademoiselle Raucow,, i 
seems, who, though an actress, enjoyed an unblemished rep: 
tation. Voltaire, who had never seen her, chose one mori 
to write to the Marechal de Richelieu, by whom she was p: 
tronized, that she was a notorious prostitute, and ready to bef 
taken into keeping by any one who would offer for her. Thi 
imputation having been thoughtlessly communicated to the dav 
sel herself, produced no little commotion ; and upon Voltaire’ 


a 


* This is only true, however, with regard to Natural History wi 
Chemistry ; for as to the nobler part ef Physics, which depends « 
science, his attainments were equal perbaps to those of any of bi 
age and country, with the exception of D’Alembert. Even his & 
tronomy, however, though by no means ‘ mince et raccourtie,’ hid 
a tendency to confirm him in that paltry Deism, for which he is » 
unmercifully rated by M. Grimm. We do not know many quartait 
in French poetry more beautiful than the following, which the Pr 
triarch indited impromptu, one fine summer evening— 

* Tous ces vastes pays d’Agur et de Lumiere, 

* Tirés du sein du vide, et formés sans matiere, 
* Arrondis sans compas, et tournans sans pivot, 
* Ont a peine couté la depense d’un mot.’ 
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being remonstrated with, he immediately retracted the whole 
story, which it seems was a piece of pure invention ; and confess- 
ed, that the only thing he had to object to Madile. Raucour was, 
that he had understood they had put off the representation of a 
new play of his, in order to gratify the public with her appear- 
ance in comedy ;—‘ and this was vat says M. Grimm, to 
‘irritate a child of seventy-nine against another child of seven- 
‘teen, who came in the way of his gratification !’ 

Alittle afier he tells a story which is not’ only very disreput- 
ableto the Patriarch, but affords a striking example of the mon- 
strous evils that arise from religious intolerance, in a country 
where the whole population is not of the same communion. A 
Mons. de B. introduced himself into a protestant family at Mont- 
auban, and after some time, publicly married the only daugh- 
ter of the house, in the church of her pastor. He lived several 
years with her, and had one daughter—dissipated her whole 
ite at last deserted her, and married another woman 
at Paris—upon the pretence that his first union was not bind- 
ing, the ceremony not having been performed by a Catholic 

jest. ‘The Parliament ultimately allowed this plea; and far- 
ther directed, that the daughter should be taken from its mo- 
ther, and educated in the true faith in a convent. ‘The transac- 
tion excited general indignation; and the legality of the sen- 
tence, and especially the last part of it, was very much disput- 
ed, both in the profession and out of it;—when Voltaire, to 
the astonishment of all the world, thought fit to put forth a 
pamphlet in its defence. M. Grimm treats the whole matter 
with his usual coldness and pleasantry ;—and as a sort of apolo- 
gy for this extraordinary proceeding ef his chief, very coolly 
observes, ‘ The truth is, that for some time past, the Patriarch 
‘has been suspected, and indeed convicted, of the most abo- 
‘minable cowardice. He defied the old Parliament in his youth 
‘with signal courage and intrepidity; and now he cringes to 
‘the new one, and even condescends to be iis panegyrist, from 
‘an absurd dread of being persecuted by it on the very brink 
‘ofthe tomb. Ah! Seigneur Patriarche! he concludes, in the 
‘true Parisian accent, Horace was much more excusable for 
‘flattering Augustus who had honoured him, though he de- 
‘stroyed the republic, than you are, for justifying, without any 
‘intelligible motive, a proceeding so utterly detestable, and 
‘upon which, if you had not courage to speak as became you, 
‘you were not called upon to say any thing.’ It must bea 
comfort to the reader to learn, that immediately after this sen- 
tence,a M. Vanrobais, an old and most respectable gentleman, 
was chivalrous enough, at the age of 70, to marry the deserted 
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widow, and to place her ina situation every way more respect. 
able than that of which she had been so basely defrauded. 

There is a great deal, in the first of these volumes, about the 
statue that was voted to Voltaire by his disciples in 1770 ~ 
Pigalle the sculptor was despatched to Ferney to model him, in 
spite of the opposition he affects to make in a letter to Mad, 
Necker, in which he very reasonably observes, that in order to 
be modelled, a man ought to have a face—but that age and sick. 
ness have so reduced him, that it is not easy to point out where- 
abouts his had been ; that his eyes are sunk into pits three inches 
deep, and the small remnant of his teeth recently deserted; 
that his skin is like old parchment wrinkled over dry bones, and 
his legs and arms like dry spindles ; in short, ‘ qu’on n’a jamais 
‘ sculpté un pauvre homme dans cet etat.’ Phidias Pigalle, how- 
ever, as he calls him, goes upon his errand, notwithstanding all 
these discouragements ; and finds him, according to M. Grimm, 
in astate of great vivacity. ‘ He skips up stairs,’ he assures me, 
‘more nimbly than all his subscribers together, and is as quick 
as lightning in running to shut doors, and open windows ; but 
with all this, he is very anxious to pass for a poor map in the last 
extremities ; and would take it much amiss if he thought that any 
body had discovered the secret of his health and vigour. Some 
awkward person, indeed, it appears, has been complimenting 
him upon the occasion; for he writes me as follows—* My dear 
‘ friend—Though Phidias Pigalle is the most virtuous of mor- 
‘ tals, he calumimates me cruelly; | understand he goes about 
‘ saying that 1 am quite well, and as sleek as a monk !—Such is 
‘the ungrateful return be makes for the pains 1 took to force 
‘ my spirits for his amusement, and to puff up my buccinatory 
‘muscles to recommend myself to him !—Jean Jacques is far 
‘ more puffed up, however, than me ; but it is with conceit, from 
‘ which | am free.’—In another letter he says,—‘ When the pea- 
‘ sants in my village saw Pigalle laying out some of the instru- 
‘ments of his art, they flocked round us with great glee, and 
‘ said Ah! he is going to déssect him—how droll !—so one spec- 
‘ tacle you see is just as good for some people as another.’ 

The account which Pigalle gives of his mission, is extremely 
characteristic. For the first eight days, he could make nothing 
of his patient,—he was so restless and full of grimaces, starts and 
gesticulations. He promised every night to give him a long sit- 
ting next day, and always kept his word ,—but then, he could no 
more sit still, than a child of three years old. He dictated let- 
ters all the time to his secretary; and in the mean time, kept 
blowing peas in the air, making pirouettes round his chamber, 
or indulging in other feats of activity, equally fatal to the views 
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of the artist. Poor Phidias was about to return to Paris in des- 

ir, without having made the slightest progress in his design ; 
when the conversation happening by good luck to turn upon 
Aaron’s golden calf, and Pigalle having said that he did not 
think such a thing could be modelled and cast in less than six 
months, the Patriarch was so pleased with him, that he submit- 
ted to any thing he thought proper all the rest of the day, and 
the model was completed that very evening. 

There are a number of other anecdotes, extremely character- 
istic. of the vivacity, impatience, and want of restraint which dis- 
tinguished this extraordinary person One of the most amusing is 
that of the congé which he gave to the Abbé Coyer, who was 
kind enough to come to his castle of Ferney, with the intention 
of paying a long visit ‘Ihe second morning, however, the Pa- 
triarch interrupted him in the middle of a dull account of his 
travels, with this perplexing question, ‘ Do you know, M. L’- 
‘Abbé, in what you differ entirely from Don Quixotte ? The 

Abbé was unable to divine the precise point of distinction ; 
and the philosopher was pleased to add, ‘ Why, you know the 
‘Don took all the inns on his road for castles,—but it appears 
‘tome that you take castles for inns.’ The Abbé decamped 
without waiting for a further reckoning. He behaved still worse 
toa M. De Barthe, whom he invited to come and read a play 
to him, and afterwards drove out of the house, by the yawns 
and frightful contortions with which he amused himself, during 
the whole of the performance. 

One of his happiest repartees is said to have been made to 
an Englishman, who had recently been on a visit to the celebra- 
ted Haller, in whose praise Voltaire enlarged with great warmth, 
extolling him as a great poet, a great naturalist, and a man of uni- 
versal attainments. ‘The Englishman answered, that it was very 
handsome in M De Voltaire to speak so well of Mr. Haller, in- 
asmuch as he, the said Mr. Haller, was by no means so liberal 
to M. de Voltaire. ‘ Alas! said the Patriarch, with an air of 
philosophic indulgence, ‘ I dare say we are both of us very much 
‘ mistaken,’ 

On another occasion, a certain M. De St. Ange, who valued 
himself on the graceful turn of his compliments, having come 
to see him, took his leave with this studied allusion to the diver- 
sity of his talents, ‘ M y visit to day has only been to Homer— 
‘another morning I shall pay my respects to Sophocles and Eu- 
‘ripides—another to Tacitus—and another to Lucian.’ Ah, 
“Sir? replied the Patriarch, ‘ 1 am wretchedly old,—could you 
‘not contrive to see all these gentlemen together? M. Mer- 
tier, who had the same passion for fine speeches, told him one 
day, “You outdo every body so much in their own way, that 
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‘1 am sure you will beat Fontenelle in longevity.’ ‘ No, no, 
‘ Sir,’ answered the Patriarch, ‘ Fontenelle was a Norman; 
‘and, you may depend upon it, contrived to trick Nature out 
‘ of her rights.’ 

One of the most prolific sources of wiiticisms that is noticed 
in this collection, is the Patriarch’s elevation to the dignity of 
temporal father of the Capuchins in his district. The cream of 
the whole, however, may be found in the following letter of his to 
M. De Richelieu. 

“ Je vondrais bien, monseigneur, avoir le plaisir de vous donner 
ma bénédiction avant de mourir. L’expression vous paraitra un pen 
forte : elle est pourtant dans la vérité. J'ai l’honneur d’étre capy 
cin. Notre général qui est 1 Rome, vient de m’envoyer mes paten- 
tes; mon titre est Frére Spirituel et Pere Temporel des Capucin, 
Mandez-moi laquelle de vos maitresses vous voulez retirer du pur. 
gatoire ; je vous jure sur ma barbe qu'elle n’y sera pas dans ving 
quatre heures. Comme je dois me détacher des biens de ce monie, 
j'ai abandonné A mes parens ce qui m’est di par la succession de feu 
madame la princesse de Guise, et par M. votre intendant ; ilsiront 
a ce sujet prendre vos ordres qu’ils regarderont comme un bienfait. 
Je vous donne ma bénédiction. Signé VoLTAIRE, Capucin indigne, 
. et qui n’a pas encore eu de bonne fortune de capucin.” p. 54, 55. 

We have very full details of the last days of this distinguish 
ed person. He’came to Paris, as is well known, after 27 yearn 
absence, at the age of 84; and the very evening he arrived, 
he recited himself the whole of his Irene to the players, and 
passed all the rest of the night in correcting the piece for repre- 
sentation. A few days afier, he was seized with a violent vo- 
miting of blood, and instantly called stoutly for a priest, saying, 
that they should not throw him out on the dunghill. A priest wa 
accordingly brought ; and the Patriarch very gravely subscribed 
a profession of his faith in the Christian religion—of which he 
was ashamed, and attempted to make a jest, as soon as he reco- 
vered. He was received with unexampled honeurs at the Act 
demy, the whale members of which rose together, and came ott 
to the vestibule to escort him into the hall; while, on the exterior, 
all the avenues, windows, and roofs of houses, by which his car- 
riage had to pass, were crowded with spectators, and resounded 
with acclamations. But the great scene of his glory was the 
theatre ; in which he no sooner appeared, than the whole audience 
rose up, and continued for upwards of twenty minutes in thunders 
of applause and shouts of acclamation that filled the whole house 
with dust and agitation. When the piece was concluded, the 
curtain was again drawn up, and discovered the bust of their 
idol in the middle of the stage, while the favourite actress placed 
a crown of laurel on its brows, and recited some verses, the 
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words of which could scarcely be distinguished. amidst the tu- 
multuous shouts of the spectators. ‘The whole scene, says M. 
Grimm, reminded us of the classic days of Greece and Rome. 
But it became more truly touching at the moment when its 
object rose to retire. Weakened and agitated by the emotions 
he had experienced, his limbs trembled beneath him ; and, bend- 
ing almost to the earth, he seemed xeady to expire under the 
weight of years and honours that had been laid upon him. His 
eyes, filled with tears, still sparkled with a peculiar fire in the 
midst of his pale and faded countenance. All the beauty and 
all the rank of France crowded round him in the lobbies and 
stair-cases, and literally bore him in their arms to the door of 
his carriage. Here the humbler multitude took their turn ; and, 
calling for torches that all might get a sight of him, clustered 
round his coach, and followed it to the door of his lodgings, with 
yehement shouts of admiration and triumph. ‘This is the heroic 
part of the scene ;—but M. Grimm takes care also to let us 
know, that the Patriarch appeared on this occasion in long lace 
ruffies, and a fine coat of cut yelvet, with a grey periwig of a 
fashion forty years old, which he used to comb every morning 
with his own hands, and to which nothing at all parallel had 
been seen for ages—except on the head of Bachaumont the no- 
yellist, who was known accordingly among the wits of Paris by 
the name of ‘ Voltaire’s wigblock.’ 

This brilliant and protracted career, however, was now draw- 
ing toa close. Retaining fo the last, that untamable spirit of 
activity and impatience which had characterized all his past life, 
he assisted at rehearsals and meetings of the Academy, with the 
veal and enthusiasm of early youth. At one of the latter, some 
objections were started to his magnificent project, of giving a 
new edition of their Dictionary ;—and he resolved to compose a 
discourse to obviate those objections. To strengthen himself for 
this task, he swallowed a prodigious quantity of strong coffee, 
and then continued at work for upwards of twelve hours with- 
out intermission. This imprudent effort brought on an inflam- 
mation in his bladder ; and being told by M. De Richelieu, 
that he had been much relieved in a similar situation, by ta- 
king, at intervals, a few drops of laudanum, he provided him- 
self with a large bottle of that medicine, and with his usual 
impatience, swallowed the greater part of it in the course of 
the night. The consequence was, as might naturally have been 
expected, that he fell into a sort of lethargy, and never recover- 
ed the use of his faculties, except for a few minutes at a 
time, till the hour of his death, which happened three days 
after, on the evening of the 30th of May 1778. The priest 
to whom he had made his confession, avd another, entered 
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his chamber a short time before he breathed his last. He 
recognized them with difficulty, and assured them of his re- 
spects. One of them coming close up to him, he threw his 
arm round his neck, as if to embrace him. But when M_ le Curé, 
taking advantage of this cordiality, proceeded to urge him to 
make some sign or acknowledgement of his belief in the Chris- 
tian faith, he gently pushed him back, and said, ‘ Alas! let me 
die in peace.’ The priest turned to his companion, and with 
great moderation and presence of mind, observed aloud, * You 
see his faculties are quite gone.’ They then quietly left the 
apartment ;—and the dying man, having testified his gratitude 
to his kind and vigilant attendants, and named several times the 
name of his favourite niece Madame Denis, shortly after ex- 
ired. 
1 Nothing can better mark the character of the work before us, 
and of its author, than to state, that the despatch which con- 
tains this striking account of the last hours of his illustrious 
patron and friend, terminates with an obscene epigram of M. 
Rulhiere, and a gay critique on the new administration of the 
opera Buffa! There are various epitaphs on Voltaire, scatter- 
ed through the sequel of the volume :—we prefer this very brief 
one, by a lady of Lausanne. 
‘ Ci git V'enfant gaté du monde qu'il gata. 

Among the other proofs which M. Grimm has recorded of the 
celebrity of this extraordinary person, the incredible multitude 
of his portraits that were circulated, deserves to be noticed. 
One ingenious artist, in particular, of the name of Huber, 
had acquired such a facility in forming his countenance, that 
he could not only cut most striking likenesses of him out of 
paper, with scissars held behind his back, but could mould a 
little bust of him in half a minute, out of a bit of bread, and at last 
used to make his dog manufacture most excellent profiles, by 
making him bite off the edge of a biscuit which he held to him in 
three or four different positions ! 


There is less about Housseau in these volumes, than we should 
expect from their author's early intimacy with that great writer. 
What there is, however, is candid and judicious. M: Grimm 
agrees with Mad. de Staél, that Rousseau was nothing of a 
Frenchman in his character ;—and accordingly he observes, 
that though the magic of his style, and the extravagance of his 
sentiments procured him some crazy disciples, he never had any 
partisans among the enlightened part of the nation. He laughs 
a good deal at his affectations and unpardonable animosities,— 
but gives, at all times, the highest praise to his genius, and 
sets him above all his contemporaries, for the warmth, the ele- 
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gance, and the singular richness of his style. He says, that 
the general opinion at Paris was, that he had poisoned himself ;— 
that his natural disposition to melancholy had increased ‘in an 
alarming degree after his return from England, and had been 
aggravated by the sombre and solitary life to which he had con- 
demned himself ;—that mind, he adds, at once too strong and 
too weak to bear the burden of existence with tranquillity, was 
ferestnal ly prolific of monsfers and of phantoms, that haunted all 

is steps, and drove him to the borders of distraction. There 
is no doubt, continues M, Grimm, that for many months, before 
his death he had firmly persuaded himself that all the powers of 
Europe had their eyes fixed upon him as a most dangerous and 
portentous being, whom they should take the first opportunity 
todestroy. He was satisfied that M. de Choiseul had projected 
and executed the conquest of Corsica, for no other purpose but 
to deprive him of the honour of legislating for’ it; and that 
Prussia and Russia had agreed to partition Poland upon the same 
jealous and unworthy considerations. While the potentates of 
ze were thus busied in thwarting and mortifying him a- 
broad, the philosophers, he was persuaded, were entirely de- 
voted to the same project at home. They had spies, he firmly 
believed, posted round all his steps, and were continually mak- 
ing efforts to rouse the populace to insult and murder him = At 
the head of this conspiracy, of ‘the reality of which he no more 
doubted than of his existence, he had placed the. Duc de Choi- 
seul, his physician Tronchin, M. D’Alembert, and our author! 
—But we must pass to characters less known or familiar. 

The gayest, and the most naturally gay perhaps of all the 
coterie, was the Abbé Galiani, a Neapolitan, who had resided 
for many years in Paris, but had been obliged, very much 
against his will, to return to his own country about the time that 
this Journal commenced. M:.'Grimm inserts a variety of his 
letters, in all of which the infantine petulance and freedom of 
his character are distinctly marked, as well as the singular acute- 
néss’ and clearness of his understanding. The first is written 
immediately after his exile from Paris in 1770. 

“Madame, je suis toujours inconsolable d’avoir quitté, Paris ;) et 
encore plus inconsolable de n’avoir regu aucune nouvelle ni de yous, 
ni du paresseux philosophe. Est il possible que ce monstre, dans 
son impassibilité, ne sente pas 4 quel point mon honneur, ma gloire, 
dont je me fiche, mon plai-ir et célui de mes amis, dont je me soucie 
beaucoup, sont intéressés dans l’affaire que je luiai confiée, et com- 
bien je suis impatient d’apprendre qu’en fin la pacotille a doublé le 
cap et passé le terrible défilé de la révision: car, aprés cela, je serai 
tranquille sur le reste. 

“Mon voyage a été trés heureux sur la terre et sur l’oude; ila 
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méme été d'un bonheur inconcevable. Je n’ai jamais eu chaud, et 
tuujonrs le yent en poupe sur le Rhone et sur le mer: il parait que 
tout me pousse 2 m’eloigner de tout ee quej’aime au monde. L’he- 
roisme sera donc bien plus grand et bien plus mémorable, de vaincre 
les élémens, la nature, les dieux comspirés, et de retourner a Paris 
en dépit d’eux. Oui, Paris est ma patrie; on aura beau men exi- 
ler, j'y retomberai. Attendez-vons donc a me voir établi dans la 
rue Fromenteau, au quatriéme, sur le derriére, chez la nommée 
fille majeure. La demeurera le plus grand génie de votre Age, en 
pension a treiite sous par jour ; et if séra heureux. Quel plaisir que 
de détirer! Adieu. Je vous prie d’envoyer vos lettres toujours a 
’hétel de lambassadeur. 
“« Grimm est-il de retour de son voyage !” 


Another to the Baron Holbach is nearly in the same tone. 


‘* Que faites-vous, mon cher barou 7 Vous amusez-vous? — La ba- 
ronne se porte-t-elle bien? Comment vont vos enfans? La philo- 
sophie, dont vous étes le premier maitre d’hétel, mange-t-elle tou- 
jours d’un aussi bon appétit ? 

“Pour moi, je mennuie mortellenient ici; je ne vois personne, 
excepté deux ou trois Fraugais. Je suis Gulliver revenu du pays 
des Hoyiubyims, que ve fait plus sociéte qu’avec ses deux chevaux. 
Je vais rendre des visites de devoir aux femmes des deux ministres 
d’état et de fiuances ; et puis je dors ou je réve. Quelle vie! Rien 
n’amuse ici: point d’edits, point de réductions, point de retenues, 
point de suspensions de paiemens: la vie y est d’une uniformité tu- 
ante; on ne dispute de rein, pas mésne de religion. Ah! mon cher 
Paris! ah ! que je te regrette! 

“‘Donnez-moi quelques nouvelles littéraires, mais n'én attendez 
pas et revanche. Pour les grands événemens en Europe, je crois 
que nous en allons devenir le bureau. On dit, en effet, que la flotte 
Russe a enfin débarqué a Patras, que toute la Morée s’est révoltée et 
déclarée en faveur des débarqués, et que sans coupe ferir ils s’en sont 
rendus maitres, excepté des villes de Corinthe et de Napoli de Ro- 
manie: cela mérite confirmation. Quelle avanture! Nous serons 
limitrophes des Russes ; et d’Otrante a Pétersbourg il n’y aura plus 
qu'un pas, et un petit trajet de mer: Dux femina facti. Une fem- 
me aura fait cela! Cela est trop beau pour étre vrai.” 


The next is sot such pure trifling. 


“ Vous avez reconnu Voltaire dans son sermon ; moi je n’y recon- 
nais que l’écho de feu M. de Voltaire. Ab! il rabache trop a pré- 
sent. Sa Catharine est une maitresse femme, parce qu'elle est into- 
lerante et conquerante ; tous les grands hommes ont été intolérans, 
et il faut tre. Si l’on rencontre sur son chemin un prince sot, 
il faut lui précher la tolérance, afin qu’il donne dans le piége, et 
que le parti écrasé ait le temps de se relever par la tolérance qu’on 
lui accorde, ét d’écraser son adversaire A son tour. Ainsi Je sermon 
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oir la tolérance est um sermon fait aux sots ou aux gens dupes, ou a 
desgens qui n’ont aucun intérét dans la chose ; voila pourquoi, que 
ois, un privce séculier doit écouter la tolerance ; c'est lorsque 
(affaire intéresse les prétres sans intéresser les souverains. Mais ew 
Pologne, les évéques sont tout a la fos prétres et seuverains, et, s'ils 
le peuvent, ils feront fort bien de chasser les Russes, et d’enveyer aw 
diable tous les Dissidens ; et Catharine fera fort bien d’écraser les 
évdques si cela lui réussit. Moi je n’en crois rien; je crois que les 
Rasses ecraseront les Tures par contre-coup, et ne feront qu’agrandir 
etréveiller les Polonais, comme Philippe II. et la maison d’Autiiche 
eerastrent |’Allemagne et Vitalie, en voulante troubler la France 

‘ils ne firent qu’ennoblir : voila mes prophéties.” 

“Votre lettre du 8 juin n'est point gaie ; il s’en faut méme beau- 
coup: Vous avouez vous-méme que vous n’avez que quelques lueurs 
de gaieté je crains que cela ne tienne au physique, et que vous ne 
vous portiez pas bien: voila ce qui me fache. Pour moi, je fais 
tout ce que je puis pour vous egayer, et ce n'est pas un petit effort 
pour moi: car je suis ennuyé de mon existence ici, qu’en vérité 
jedeviens homme d'affaires et hiomme grave de jour en jour davan- 
tage, et je finirai par devenir Napolitain, tout comme un autre.” 


Another contains some admirable remarks om the character 


of Cicero, introduced in the simple style of perfect ease and fa- 
laity. 


“ Est-ee done 1a, ma belle dame, une lettre sublime, écrit 4 Son 
aise, dans la repos? Une lettre od vous ne faites que transcrire une 
rapsodie dle Voltaire qui combat une rapsodie de Linguet! Et de 
vous, de vos amis, des mies, de vos maux, de votre digestion, des 
afiaites publiques, de la santé de mademoiselle Helvétius, et de 
tout ce qui serait vraiment sublime, vous ne me dites mot. Le cul 
wlaitdusmarquis est donc oubli¢? Je vois ce que c’est; vous vou- 
lea avoir une lettre de mei, et savoir 4 quoi vous en tenir au juste 
surlecompte de Cicéron. Le voici done : 

“Oa peut regarder Cieéron comme littérateur, comme philoso- 
phe et. comme homme d'état. Il a été un des plus grands littéra- 
teurs, qui aient jamais été; il savait tout ce qu'on savait de son 
temps, excepté la géométvie et autres sciences de ce genre. Ti était 
médiocre philosophe : car il savait tout ce que les Grecs avaient 
pensé, et le rendait avec une clarté admirable, mais il ne pensait rien 
et n’avait pas la force cle rien imaginer. I} eut l’adresse et le bon- 
heurd’étre le premier a rendre en langue Latine les pensées des Grecs, 
eteela le fit lire et admirer par ses compatriotes. Comme homme 
état, Ciceron, étant d'une basse extraction, et voulant parvenir, 
aurait dé se jeter dans le parti de l’opposition, de la chambre basse 
odu peuple, si vous voulez. Cela lui était d’autant plus aisé, que 
Marius, fondateur de ce parti, était de son pays. Il en fut méme 
teuté, car il débuta par attaquer Sylla et par se lier avec les gens du 
parti de opposition, a la téte desquels, aprés la mort de Marius, 
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étaient Claudius, Catilina, César. Mais le parti des grands avait 
besvin d'un juriscoasulte et d'un savant, car les grands seigneun, 
en général, ne savent o1 lire mi écrire; il sentit done qu'on aw 
raii pias besoin ce lui dans le parti des grands, et qu'il y jouerait 
ua role plus brillaot. Li s’y jeta, et dés lors on vit un homme nov 
veau, um parvenu mélé avec les praticiens. Figurez-vous en Angle. 
terre uu avocat dont la cour a besoin pour faire un chancellier, ¢ 
qui suit par consequent le parti du ministére. Cicéron brilla donej 
coie de Pompée, ete. toutes les fois qu'il etait question de choses de 
jurisprudence ;- mais il lui manquait la naissance, les richesses; ¢ 
surtout p’étant pas homme de guerre, il jouait de ce cbté-la un role 
subalierne. D/ailieurs, par inclination naturelle, il aimait le parti 
de Cesar, et il était fatigue de la morgue des grands qui lui faisaient 
sentir souvent le prix des bienfaits dont on l’avait comble. II n’était 
pas pusillanime, il était iucertain; il ne défendait pas des scélerats, 
ul defendait les gens de son parti qui ne valaient guére mieux que 
ceux du parii contraire.” 


We shall add only the following. 


“Le dialogue des tableaux du Louvre intéresse peu a cing cents 
lieues de Paris; le baron de Gleichen et moi, nous en avons ri; per 
sonne ne nous aurait entendus. Au reste, a propos des tabieaut, je 
remarque que le caractere dominant des Frangais perce touj: urs; ils 
sunt causeurs, raisopneurs, badins par essence. Un mauvais tableau 
enfante une bonue brochure ; ainsi vous parlerez mieux des arts que 
vous ne les cultiverez jamais, Il se trouvera au bout du compte, 
dans quelques siécles, que vous aurez le mieux raisonné, le mieux 
discute ce que toutes jes autres nations auront fait de mieux. Ché 
rissez donc |'imprimerie, c'est votre Jot dans ce bas monde. Mais 
vous avez mis un impot sur le papier. Quelle sottise! —Plaisanterie 
a part, ua impdt sur le papier est la faute en politique la plus torte 
qui se soit commise en Frauce depuis un siecle. Ii valait mieux 
faire la banqueroute universelle, et laisser au Francaise le plaisir de 
parler & l'Europe a pea de frais, Vous avez plus conquis de pays 
par les livres que par les armes. Vous ne devez la gloire dela m 
tion qu’a vos ouvrages, et vous voulez vous forcer a vous taire!” 

“ Ma belle dame, s'il servait 4 quelque chose de pleurer les morts, 
je viendrais pleurer avec vous la perte de notre Heivétius; mais la 
murt n’est autre chose que le regret des vivans; si nous ne le regret- 
tons pas, il v’est pas mort: tout conime si nous ne |’avions jamais 
ni connu ni aimé, i ne serait pas né. Tout ce qui existe, existe en 
nous par rapporte a nous. Souvenez-vous que le petit prophete far 
sait de la métaphysique lorsqu il était triste ; j’en fais de meme 
présent. Mais enfin le mal de ia perte d’Helvetius est le vide quil 
laisse dans la ligne du bataillon. Serrous donc les lignes, aimons 
nous davantage, nous qui restons, et il u’y paraitra pas. Mois qu 
suis le major de ce maiheureux régiment, je vous crie 4 tous : serres 
les lignes, avancez, feu! On ne s'apercevera pas de notre perte, 
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Ses enfans n’ont perdu ni jeunesse ni beauté par la mort de leur 
pere; elles ont gagné la qualité d'heritieres; pourquoi diable allez- 
yous pleurer sur leur sort? Ellesse marieront, n’en doutez pas: 
ect oracle est plus sir que celui de Calchas. Sa femme est plus a plain- 
dre, a moins qu'elle ne rencontre un gendre aussi raisonnable que 
son mari, ce qui v’est pas bien aisé mais plus aisé a Paris qu’ailleurs. 
lly a encore bien des meeurs, des vertus, de l’héroisme dans votre 
Paris il y en a plus qu’ailleurs, croyez-moi: c’est ce qui me le fait 
regretter, et me le fera peut-étre revoir un jour. ” 

The notice of the death of He/vetius, contained in this last 
extract, leads us naturally to turn to the passage in M. Grimm 
in which this event is commemorated ; and we there find a very 
full and curious account of this zealous philosopher Helvetius 
was of Dutch extraction; and his father having been chief phy- 
sician to the Queen, the son was speedily appointed to the very 
lucrative situation of Farmer-general of the Doman He was 
remarkably good tempered, benevolent and liberal ; and passed 
his youth in idle and voluptuous indulgence, keeping a sort of 
seraglio as a part of his establishment, and exercising himself 
with universal applause in the noble science of dancing, in which 
he attained such eminence, that he is said to have several times 
supplied the place of the famous Dupré in the ballets at the 
opera. An unhappy passion for literary glory came, however, 
todisturb this easy life. ‘The paradoxes and effrontery of Mau- 
pertuis had brought science into fashion: and no supper was 
thought complete at Paris without a mathematician. Helvetius, 
therefore, betook himself immediately to the study of geometry ; 
but he could make no hand of it; and fortunately the rage passed 
away before he had time to expose himself in the eyes of the ini- 
tiated. Next came the poetical glory of Voltaire ;—and Helve- 
tius instantly resolved to be a poet—and did with great labour 
oe a long poem on happiness, which was not published 

wever till after his death, and has not improved his chance 
for immortality. But it was the success of the President Mon- 
tesquieu’s celebrated Esprit des Loix, that finally decided the 


Jiterary vocation of Helvetius. That work appeared in 1749 ; 
andin 1750 the farmer general resigned his post, married, re- 


lired into the country, and spent ten long years in digesting his 


own book De ? Esprit, by which he fondly expected to rival the 


fame of his illustrious predecessor. In this, however, he was 


wolully disappointed. The book appeared to philosophers to 


_be nothing but a paradoxical and laborious repetition of truths 
and difficulties with which all good thinkers had long been fa- 


miliar; and it probably would have fallen into utter oblivion, 

had it not been for the injudicious clamour which was raised a- 

gainst it by the bigots and devotees of the court. Poor Helve- 
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tius, who had meant nothing more than to make himself re. 
markable, was as much surprised at the outcries of the godly, 
as at the silence of the philosophers ; and never periectly reco- 
vered the shock of this double disappointment. fe still confi. 
nued, however, his habits of kindness and liberality—gave din. 
ners to the men of letters when at Paris, and hunted and com. 
piled philosophy with great perseverance in the country, His 
temper was so good, that his society could not fail to be agree. 
able ; but his conversation, it seems, was not very captivating; 
he loved to push every matter of discussion to its very last results; 
and reasoned at times so very loosely and largely, as to be in 
danger of being taken for a person very much overtaken with 
liquor. He died of gout in his stomach, at the age of fifty-six. 
Nobody makes a better or a more amiable figure in this book, 
than Madame Grorrnrin. Active, reasonable, indulgent, and 
munificent beyoud example for a woman in private life, she laid 
asure claim to popularity by taking for her maxim the duty of 
‘giving and forgiving;’ and slowed herself so gentle in her 
deportment to children and servants, that if she had not bee 
overcome with an unlucky passion for intrigue and notoriety, 
she might have afforded one exception at least to the general 
heartlessness of the society to which she belonged. Some of the 
repartees recorded of her in these volumes, are very remarkable. 
M. de Rulhiere threatened to make public, certain very indis- 
creet remarks on the court of Russia, from the sale of which he 
expected great profits. Madame Geoffrin, who thought he 
would get into difficulties by taking such a step, offered him's 
very handsome sum to put his manuscript in the fire. He an- 
swered her with many lofty and animated observations on the 
meanness and unworthiness of taking money to suppress truth. 
To all which the lady listened with the utmost complacency ; 
and merely replied, ‘ Well! say yourself how much more you 
must have.’ Another mot of hers became an established canda 
at all the tables of Paris. The Comte de Coigny was wearying 
her one evening with some interminable story, when, upon 
somebody sending for a part of the dish before him, he tooka 
little knife out of his pocket, and began to carve, talking all the 
time as before. ‘ Monsieur le Comte,’ said Mad. Geofftin, 
a little out of patience, ‘ at table there should only be large 
‘ knives and short stories.’ In her old age she was seized with 
ore: and her daughter, during her illness, refused access to 
the philosophers. When she recovered a little, she laughed at 
the precaution, and made her daughters apology—by sayi 
* She had done like Godfrey of Bouillon—defended her t 
‘ from the Infidels.’ The idea of her ending in devotion, how- 
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ewer, occasioned much merriment and some scandal among her 
i ical associates. We cannot resist the temptation of in- 
senting the following wicked letter of Galiana,on the occasion. 


“M. de Clermont, hier au soir, m’étonna et me surprit d’abord 
en me soutenant que ces maladies et ces rechutes de madame Geof- 
frin'avaient été causéespar des exces de dévotion qu'elle avait com- 
mis pendant le jubil¢é. En rentrant chez moi jai révé sur cette é- 

métamorphose, et j'ai trouvé que c’etait la chose du monde la 
plusnaturelle, L’incredulité est le plus grand effort que l’esprit de 
homme puisse faire contre son propre instinct et son gout. Il s’agit 
de se priver 4 jamais de tous les plaisirs de imagination, de tout le 
goiit dumerveilleux; il s’agit de vider toutle sac dusavoir, et l’hom- 
me voudrait savoir. Denier ou de douter toujours et de tout,et 
e ster daus l'appauvrissement de toutes les idées, des connaissances, 
les sciences sublimes, etc.; quel vide affreux! quel rien! quel ef- 
fort! Il est done-démontré que la trés-grande partie des hommes, et 
surtout des femmes dont |'inagination est double (attendu qu’elles 
ontl'imagination de la téte et puis encore une autre), ne saurait 
tre incredule; et celle qui peut l’étre n’en saurait soutenir l’ef- 
fort que dans la plus grande force et jeunesse de sun ame. Si 
Vame'vieillit, quelque croyance reparait. Voila aussi pourquoi il ne 
faudrait jamais persécuter les vrais incrédules, et je vous ajouterai 
fen-effet ils n’ont jamais été persécutés. On ue persécute que les 
Tiiioues fondateurs de sectes qui pourraient étre suivis. Le fana- 
tique-est un homme qui.se met a courir au milieu d’une foule, et 
@abord tout le monde le suit. L’iocrédule fait bien plus, c’est un 
danseur de corde qui fait les tours les plus incroyables en lair, volti- 
geant autour de sa corde ; il remplit de frayeur et d’étonnement tous 
kesspectateurs, et personne n'est tenté de Je suivre ou de limiter. 
Ergo, madame Geoffrin devait finir par un bon jubilé. Je vous 
souhaite de finir de méme; ce n’est pas un mauvais souhait a votre 
sauté. “Vous me direz que c'est vrai, mais que ce n’est pas non 
plus-un joli compliment 4 votreesprit. J’en conviens; mais qu’est-ce 
que esprit en comparison de l’estomac ?” 


The name of Marmonte/ occurs very often in this, collection ; 
hut .it is not attended with any distinguished-honours. M. 
Grtimm.accuses him of want of force or passion in his. style, and 
of poverty of invention and littleness of genius. He says some- 
thing, however, of more importance on occasion of the first 
‘tepresentation of that writer’s foolish little piece, entitled, ‘ Si/- 
am.’ The courtiers and sticklers for rank, he observes, all 
pretended to'be mightily alarmed at the tendency of this little 
opera in one act; and the Duc de Noailles took the trouble to 
fay, that its object was to show that a gentleman could do nothing 
Wamiable as to marry his maid servant, and let his cottagers 
Kill his game at'their pleasure. It is really amusing, continues 

Grimm, to observe, how positive many people are, that all 
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this is the result of a deep plot on the part of the Encyclope- 
distes, and that this silly farce is the fruit of a solemn conspi 
racy against the privileged orders, and in support of the hor 
ble doctrine of universal equality. If they would only conde. 
scend to consult me, however, he concludes, I could oblige 
them witha much simpler, though less magnificient solution of 
the mystery; the truth being, that the extravagance of M, 
Marmontel’s little plot proceeds neither from his love of equal. 
ity, nor from the commands of an antisocial conspiracy, but 
‘ranted from the poverty of his imagination, and his want of ta- 
ent for dramatic composition. It is always much more easy to 
astonish by extravagance, than to interest by natural represen. 
tations ; and those commonplaces, of love triumphing over pride 
of birth, and benevolence getting the better of feudal ocelot 
are among the most vulgar resources of those who are incapable 
of devising incidents at once probable and pathetic. 

‘This was written in the year 1770 ;—and while it serves to 
show us, that the imputation of conspiracies against the throne 
and the altar, of which succeeding tines were doomed to hear % 
much, were by no means an original invention of the age which 
gave them the greatest encouragement, it may help also te 
show upon what slight foundation such imputations are usually 
hazarded. Great national changes, indeed are never the result 
of conspiracies—but of causes laid deep and wide in the struc- 
ture and condition of society,—and which necessarily produce 
those combinations of individuals, who seem to be the authorsof 
the revolution when it happens to be ultimately brought about 
by their instrumentality. ‘The Holy Church Philosophic of Pa- 
vis, however, was certainly quile innocent of any such inten- 
tion; and, we verily believe, had at no time any deeper views in 
its councils than are expressed in the following extract from ils 
registers. 

«Comme il est d’usage, dans notre sainte Eglise philosophique, 
de neus réunir quelquefois pour douner aux fidéles de salutaires et 
utiles instructions sur l'état actuel de la foi, les progrés et bonnes 
ceuvres de nos fréres, j'ai I'honneur de vous adresser les annonces ¢ 
bans qui ont eu lieu a la suite de notre dernier sermon. 

“ Frere Marmontel fait savoir qu'il est alléloger chez mademor 
selle Clairon, et qu'il compte donner incessamment un nouvel opén- 
comique, intitulé Silvain, dont la musique est de M. Grétry. Nous 
jui soubaitons le naturel qui lui manque, afin qu’il plaise aux gensde 
goat. L’Eglise, faisant attention au rare génie dont le sort a doué 
M. Grétry, lui accorde les honneurs et droits de frére. En conse: 
quence, nous le conjurons, par les entrailles de notre mére la sainte 
Eglise, de ménager sa saaté, de considérer que sa poitrine est mav- 
vaise, et de se livrer moins ardemment aux plaisirs de l'amour, 
de s’y livrer plus long-temps. 
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. “ Frére Thomas fait savoir qu'il a composé un Essai sur les Fem- 
mes, qui fera un ouvrage considérable. L’Eglise estime la pureté de 
maurs et les vertus de frere Thomas; elle craint qu'il ne connaisse 
pas encore assez les femmes ; elle lui conseille de se lier plus intime- 
ment, s'il se peut, avec quelques unes des héroines qu'il fréquente, 
pour le plus grand bien de son ouvrage ; et, pour le plus grand bien 
de son style, elle le conjure de considérer combien, suivant la décon- 
verte de notre illustre patriarche, l’adjectif affaiblit souvent le sub- 
stantif, quoiqu’ils’y rapporteen cas, en nombre et en genre. 

“Soeur Necker fait savoir qu'elle donnera toujours a diner les 
vendredis : |’Eglise s’y rendra, parce qu'elle fait cas de sa personne 
et de celle de son époux ; elle voudrait pouvoir en dire autant de son 
cuisinier. 

“ Seeur de !’Espinasse fait savoir que sa fortune ne lui permet pas 
Wofftir ni A diner, nia souper, et qu’elle n’en a pas moins d’envie de 
recevoir chez elle les fréres qui voudront y venir digérer. L’Eglise 
m'ordonne de lui dire qu’elle s’y rendra, et que, quand on a autant 
desprit et de mérite, on peut se passer de beauté et de fortune. 

“ Mére Geoffrin fait savoir qu'elle renouvelle les défenses et lois 
prohibitives des annces précédentes, et qu’il ne sera pas plus permis 
ae le passé de parler chez elle ni d'affaires intérieures, ni d’af- 

ires extérieures; ni d’affaires de la cour, ni d’affaires de la ville ; 
nide paix, nide guerre; ni de religion, ni de gouvernment; ni de 
théologie nide métaphysique ; ni de grammaire, ni de musique; mi 
en général, d’aucune matiére quelconque; et qu'elle commet dom 
Burigni, bénédictin de robe. courte, pour faire taire tout le monde, a 
cause de sa dextérité connue, et du grand crédit dont il jouit, et pour 
4tre grondé parelle, en particulier, de toutes les contraventions a ces 
défenses. L’église, considérant que le silence, et notamment sur les 
matiéres dont est question, n’est pas son fort, promet d'obéir autant 
quelle y sera contrainte par forme de violence.” 


We hear a great deal, of course, of Diderot, ina work of 
which he was partly the author; and it is impossible to deny 
him the praise of ardour, originality, and great occasional elo- 
ora Yet we not only feel neither respect nor affection for 

iderot—but can sel read any of his lighter pieces without 
acertain degree of disgust. There is a tone of blackguardism— 
(we really can find no other word)—both in his indecency and 
his profanity, which we do not recollect to have met with in any 
other good writer ; and which is apt, we think, to prove revolt- 
ing even to those who are accustomed to the license of this fra- 
ternity. ‘They who do not chuse.to look into his Religieuse for 
the full illustration of this remark—and we advise no one to 
look there for any thing—may find it abundantly, though in 
aless flagrant form, in a little essay on women, which is insert- 
ed in these volumes as a supplement or corrective to the larg- 
er work of M. Thomas on that subject. We must say, how- 
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ever, that the whole tribe of French writers who have had any 

retensions to philosophy for the last seventy years, are in. 
fected with a species of indelicacy which is peculiar, we think, 
to iheir nation ; and strikes us as more shameful and offensive, 
thanany other. We do not know very well how to describe it, 
otherwise than by saying, that it consists ina strange combina- 
tion of physical science with obscenity, and an attempt to unite 
the pedantic and disgusting details of anatomy and physiology, 
with images of voluptuousness and sensuality ;—an attempt, we 
think, exceedingly disgusting and debasing, but not in the least 
degree either seductive or amusing. Maupertuis and Voltaire, 
and Helvetius and Diderot, are full of this. Buffon and @A.- 
lembert are by no means free of it; and traces of it may even 
be discovered in the writings of Rousseau himself. We could 
pardon some details in the Kmile—or the Confessions ;—but we 
own it appears to us the most nauseous and unnatural of af 
things, to find the divine Julie herself informing her cousia, 
with much complacency, that she had at last discovered, that 
* quoique son cveur trop tendre avoit besoin d’amour, ses sens 
© n’avoient plus besoin d’un amant.’ _ 

The following epigram is a little in the taste we have been 
condemning ;—but it has the merit of being excessively clever, 
Madame du Chatelet had long lived separate from her husband, 
and was understood to receive the homage of two lovers—Vol- 
taire and M. de St. Lambert. She died in childbirth ; and the 
following dramatic elegy was circulated all over Paris the week 
after that catastrophé. 


* Mr. de Chatelet—Ah! ce n’est pas ma faute ! 
‘ M, de Voltaire. —Je Vavais predit ! 
* M. de St. Lambert.— Elie l’a voulu 


Crebillon the younger is naturally brought to our recollection 
by the mention of wit and indecency. We have an account of 
his death, and a just and candid estimate of his merits, in one 
of ihe volumes before us. However ito and fantastic the 
style of his novels may appear, he had'still the merit of invent- 
ing that style, and of adorning it with much ingenuity, wit and 
character. ‘The taste for his writings, it seems, passed away 
very rapidly and completely in France ; and long before his 
death the author of the Sopha,and Les Egaremens du cur 
de Fesprit, had the mortification to be utterly forgotten by the 
public. M. Grimm thinks this reverse of fortune rather unme- 
rited ; and observes that in foreign countries he was still held 
in estimation, and that few French productions had had such 
currency in London as the Sopha. The reason perhaps may be 
that the manners and characters which the French at once 
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w to be unnatural, might be mistaken by us for true copies 
Py French originals, It is a little more difficult, however, to 
account for the fact, that the perenes of his works inspired a 
oung lady of good family in this country with such a passion 
de the author, that she ran away from her friends, came to 
Paris, married him, and nursed and attended him with exem- 

'y tenderness and affection to his dying day. But there is 
nothing but luck, good or bad—as M Grimm sagely observes— 
in this world. ‘The author of a licentious novel inspires a ro- 
mantic passion in a lady of rank and fortune, who crosses seas, 
and abandons her family and her native country for his sake ;— 
while the author of the Nouvelle Heloise, the most delicate and 

jonate of all lovers that ever existed, is obliged to clap up a 
match with his chambermaid ! 

Of all the loves, however, that are recorded in this chroni- 
cle, the loves of Madame du Deffant, and M. de Ponte-de- 
Vesle, are the most exemplary; for they lasted upwards of fifty 
years without quarrel or intermission. The secret of this won- 
derful constancy is, at all events, worth knowing; and we give 
itin the words of an authentic dialogue between this venerable 
Acmé and Septimius. 

‘Pont-de-Vesle?—Madame?—QOid étes-vous ?—Au coin de votre 
cheminée.—Couché les pieds sur les chenets, comme on est chez ses 
amis?—Oui, Madame.—It faut convenir qu’il est peu de liaisous 
aussi anciennes que la nétre.—Cela est vrai.—H y a cinquante ans. 
—Oui, cinquante ans passés.—Et dans ce long intervalle aucun ne- 
age, pas méme l’appareuce d’une brouillerie. C’est ce que j'ai ton- 
jours admiré.— Mais, Pont-de-Vesle, cela ne viendrait-il point de ce 
we fond nous avons toujours été fort indifférens I’un & l'autre 2— 

la se pourrait bien, Madame.’ 

The evening this veteran admirer died, she came rather late 
toagreat supper in the neighbourhood ; and as it was knowa 
that she made it a point of hovour to attend on him, the eatas- 
trophé was generally suspected. She mentioned it, however, 
herself, immediately on coming in ;—adding, that it was lucky 
he had gone off so early in the evening, as she might otherwise 
have been prevented from appearing. She then sate down to 
table, and made a very hearty and merry meal of it! 

Besides Pont-de-Vesle,however,this celebrated lady had alover 
almost as ancient, in the President Henault—whom also she had 
the misfortune to survive; though he had the complaisance, as 
well as his predecessor, to live to near ninety years for her sake. 
The poor President, however, fell into dotage before bis death ; 
and one day, when in that state, Mad. du Deffant having happen- 
ed to ask him, whether he liked her or Mad. de Castelmoron the 
best, he quite unconscious of the person to whom he was speaking 
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not only declared his preference of the absent lady, but proceed. 
ed to justify it by a most feeling and accurate enumeration of 
the vices and defects of his hearer, in which he grew so warm 
and eloquent, that it was quite impossible either to stop him, 
or to prevent all who were present from profiting by the com. 
munication. When Mad. de Chatelet died. Mad. du Deffant 
testified her grief for the most intimate of her female acquaint. 
ance, by circulating all over Paris, the very next morning, the 
most libellous and venomous attack on her person, her under- 
standing, and her morals. When she came to die herself, how. 
ever, she met with just about as much sympathy as she desery. 
ed. ‘Three of her dearest friends used to come and play cards 
every evening by the side of her couch—and as she chose to 
die in the middle of a very interesting game, they quietly play- 
ed it out—and setiled their accounts before leaving the apart- 
ment. We hope these little traits go near to justify what we 
ventured to say in the outset, of the tendency of large and 
agreeable society to fortify the heart ;—at all events, they give 
us a pretty lively idea of the /:aisons that united kindred souls 
at Paris. We might add to the number several anecdotes of 
the President Henault—and of the Baron d’Holbach, who told 
Helvetius, a little time before the death of the latter, that 
though he had lived all his life with irritable and indigent men 
of letters, he could not recoliect that he had either quarrelled 
with, or done the smallest service, to any one among them. 
There is a great deal of admirable criticism in this work, up 
on the writings and genius of almost all the author’s contempo 
raries—Dorat, Piron, Millot, Bernard, Mirabeau, Monecril, 
Colardeau, and many others, more or less generally known in 
this country ; nor do we know any publication, indeed, so well 
calculated to give a strangeta just and comprehensive view 
of the recent literature of France. The little we can afford to 
extract, however, must be hung upon names more notorious. 
‘The publication of a stupid journal of Montaigne’s Travels in 
Italy gives M. Grimm an opportunity of saying something of 
the Essays of that most agreeable veteran. Nothing can be 
more just than the greater part of the following observations. 


‘Qn aime a suivre Montaigne dans I'interieur de sa maison, d 
s'enfermer avec lui dans sa chambre, a s’assevir 4 ses cétés au coin 
de son feu, et 4 Ecouter ainsi toutes les confidences qu'il se plait a 
nous faire de ses opinions, de ses idées,de ses sentimens, de se 
gotits particuliers, de ses affections et de ses pensées les plus secr’- 
tes. Loin de lui savoir mauvais gré de la confiance et de l’intimité 
4 laquelle il veut bien admettre ses lecteurs, on sent que cette bon- 
homie, que cette naiveté si rare, est peut-étre le charme que nous 
séduit et qui nous attache le plus dans la lecture de ses Essais.’ 
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' *Le plaisir qu’on trouve a les lire est peut-étre d’autant plus sin- 
gulier, que ce n’est ni par des fictions heureuses, ni par un intérét 
soutenu, ni par de savantes recherches, ni néme par une éloquence 
brillante, encore moins par une méthode exacte, qu’il charme ses 
lecteurs. Son livre n’est qu’un recueil de pensées détachées; il n’- 

fondit rien: il parait se livrer a tous les écarts de son imagina- 
tion, et, Se promenant sans cesse d’un objet a l’autre, il se perd dans 
un dédale de contes et de réveries, sans s’embarrasser jamais si l’on 
daignera I’y suivre on non—Quoi-qu'il y ait dans ses Essais une in- 
finité de faits, d’anecdotes et de citations, il n’est pas difficile de s’- 
apercevoir que ses ctudes n’étaient ni vastes ni profondes. Il n’avait 
guére lu que quelques poétes latins, quelques livres de voyage, et 
son Sénéque et son Plutarque.’ 

*De tous les auteurs qui nous restent de l’antiquité, Plutarque est, 
sanscontredit, celui quiarecueilli le plusde vérités de fait et despécu- 
lation. Ses ceuvres sont une mine inépuisable de lumiéres et de con- 
naissances: c’est vraiment l’Encyclopédie des anciens. Montaigne 
nous ena donné la fleur, et il y a ajouté les réflexions les plus fines, 
et sur-tout les résultats les plus secrets de sa propre expérience. Il me 
semble donc que si j’avais 4 donner une idée de ses Essais, je dirais 
endeux mots que c'est un commentaire que Montaigne fit sur lui- 
mime en méditant les écrits de Plutarque—Je pense encore que je 
dirais mal: ce serait lui préter un préjet—Montaigne n’en avait 
aucun. En mettant la plume a la main, il parait n’avoir songé 
quau plaisir de causer familiérement avec son lecteur. [I lui 
rend compte de ses lectures, de ses pensées, de ses réflexions, sans 
site, dans dessein: il veut avoir le plaisir de penser tout haut, et il 
en jouit @ son aise. Tl cite souvent Plutarque, parce que Plutarque 
était son livre favori. La seule loi qu'il semble s’étre prescrite, 
cest de ne jamais parler que de ce qui l’intéressait vivement: de la 
lénergie et la vivacité de ses expressions, la grace et l’originalité de 
son language. Son esprit a cette assurance et cette franchise ama- 
ble que l’on ne trouve que dans ces enfans bien nés dont la contrainte 
du monde et de l’éducation ne géna point encore les mouvemens fa- 
ciles et naturels.’ 

‘Sila forme que Montaigne a donnée a ses Essais est la seule 
qui pit convenir a l’indolence de son caractere et a la vivacité de 
sonesprit, c’est sans duute aussi celle qui dit lui paraitrela plus heur- 
euse pour faire passer toutes les vérités qu'il a hasardées dans son 
livre. Elles y sont enveloppées de tant de réveries, si j’ose le dire, 
de tant d’enfantillages, qu'on n'est jamais tenté de lui soupconner 
une intention sérieuse. Il n’y a que celles-la qu’on craigne, et qu’on 
ait raison de craindre. Sa philosophie est un labyrinthe charmant 
od tout le monde aime a s’égarer, mais dont un penseur seul tient le 
fil, et dont un penseur seul peut pénétrer le véritable plan. En con-: 
servant la candeur et l’ingénuité du premier Age, Montaigne en a 
conservé les droits et la liberté. Ce n’est point un de ces maitres 
que ’on rédoute sous le nom de philosophes ou de sages, c’est un 
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enfaus iqui Vou permetde tout dire, et dont on applaudit méme les 
saillies, an lieu de. sen facher. La franchise avec laquelle Mow 
taigng. nous eptretient de tout ce qui le touche, ne contribue pa 
seulemept 4 regdre sou livee plys, instructif, elle le rend aussi pl 
intéressant-~-elle, lui ote l’air contraint, lair pesant d'un livre, ale 
lui communique toutes les graces, tout le charme d’une convers. 
tion vive et familigre---; et c'est ce qui faisait dire 4 madame de 
La Fayette, gu'tl y quail du plaisir davoir yn voisin comme lui.’ 

After a Siu farther encomium on the sound sense of this 
Vourite writer, M. Grimm concludes— 

« Personne n’a-t-il donc pensé plus que Montaigne? Je l’ignore, 
Mais ce que je crois bien savoir, c’est que personne n’a dit avec ply 
de simplicité ce qu’il a senti, ce qu'il apensé. On ne peut rien ajoy 
ter a l’élage qu'il a fait lui-méme de son ouvrage; c’ est ici un lim 
de bonne foi. Cela est divin, et cela est exact.’ 

‘ Qu’est-ce que toutes les connaissances humaines? le cercle en-e 
si borné} ---+ Etdepuis quatre mille ans, qu’a-t-on fait pour I’éte. 
dre? Montesquieu a dit quelque part, gu'tl travaillait a un livred 
douze pages, qui contiendrait tout ce gue nous savons sur la Métaphy 
sigue, lq Politique et la Morale, et tout ce que de grands auteurs ont 
oublie dans tes volumes qu'ils ont dounés sur ces sciences-la++++++Je 
suis trés sérieusement persuadé qu'il ne tenait qu’a lui d’accomply 
ce grand projet.’ 

We may pass pext to a more modern and more voluminoy 
author, M.de La Harpe. There is an eloquent critique @ 
him by Diderot,—which, making allowance for the exaggen 
tions to which eloquence is liable, appears to us to be substan 
tially just. 

« M. de La Harpe a du nombre dans le style, de la clarté, de lt 
pureté dang l’expression, de la bardiesse daus les idées, de la Ps 
du jugement, de la force, de la sagesse; mais il n’est point éloquent 
et ne le sera jamais. C'est une téte froide ; il a des pensées, ila de 
Vgreille, mais point d’entrailles, point d’ame. Tl coule, mais il ne 
bouillonne point ; il n’arrache point sa rive, et n’entraine avec lui ti 
les arbres, ni les hommes, ni leurs habitations. II ne trouble, n’abit, 
ne renverse, ne confond point; il me laisse aussi tranquille que lui; 
je vais od i] me méne comme dans un jour serein, lorsque le fit delt 
rivicre est calme, j’arrive 4 Saint-Clond en batelet ou par la galiote’ 

«Son ton est partout celui de l’exorde ; il va toujours aussi cour 
passé dans sa marche, également symétrisé dans ses idées, jamais a 
lus froid, ni plus chaud. {1 ne réveille aucune passion, ni le me- 
pris, pi la haine, nj Vindignation, ni la pitié; et s'il vous a touché 
jusqu aux larmes, c'est que vous avez l’ame sensible et tendre.’— 
Thomas et La Harpe sont les revers l'un de l'autre; le premuet 
met tout ev montagnes, celui-ci met tout en plaines. Cet homme 
salt penser et €crire; mais je vous dis, Madame, qu’il ne sent ret, 
et quill n’éprouve pas le moindre tourment, II s’achemine de ligne 
en ligne jusqu’ a ce qu’il soit la fin de son discours ; coulant, faib' 
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sombrewx et deux comme Isocrate, niais bien moins plein, bien 


gains pensedr, bien moins délicat que l’Athévien, O vous, Car- 
sade! 6 vous, Cicéron! que diriez-vous de cet éloge! Je ne tine 
pas, toi qui évoquais les manes de Maraton. 

‘Cest le sublime du Raynaldisme mitigé, et puis c’est tout. Si l’ab- 
bé Raynal avait eu uu peu moins d’abondanee et un peu plus de goat, 
M. de La Harpe et lui seraient sur la méme ligne.’———‘ Jamais une 
exclamation ni sur les vertus, ni sur les services, ni sur les disgraces 
de son héros. I! raconte, et puis quoi encore ? H raconte. Raconte 
done, puisque c'est ta manie de raconter; jette au moule tes phras- 
es Pune aprés Pautre comme le fondeur y a jeté, comme le composi- 
teur a arrangé les lettres de ton cdiscours. ——‘ Encore une fois cet 
homme a du nombre, de |’6légance, du style, de la raison, de ja 
sigesse; mais rien ne lui bat au-dessous de fa mamelle gauche. I! 
devrait se mettre pour quelques années a l’école de Jean-Jacques,’ 


Thisis not very flattering—but M. Grimm is still more un- 
merciful. He says, La Harpe certainly has talents and taste— 
but'it is rather alarming to find that he has made no improve- 
ment in ten years of industrious authorship. He has an ear for 
hatmony---and judgment and penetration---but no original ge- 
nis; He never will be any thing but the scholar of his great 

sors, and is in no danger of becoming their rival. This, 
must be owned, is rather bad treatment---though not quite so 
had as the same learned author met with from the caricaturists of 
Pus; who, when he was employed to draw up the French de- 
tration of war in 1778, exhibited a portrait of him suffering 
weder the cudgels of four English sailors, beating in measured 
time, with the title of ‘ Accompagnement pour La Harpe.’ 

Montesquieu, Buffon, and Raynal are the only authors, we 
think, of whom M. Grimm speaks with serious respect and 

iration. Great praise is lavished upon Robertson's Charles 
Vi-Young’s Night Thoughts are said, and with justice, to 
be rather ingenious than pathetic; and to show more of a 
gloomy imagination than a feeling heart.—Thomsen’s Seasons 
are less happily stigmatized as excessively ornate and artificial, 
and said to stand in the same relation to the Georgies, that the 
lady of Loretto, with all ber tawdry finery, bears to the naked 
graces of the Venus de Medici.—Johnson’s Life of Savage is 
extolled as exceedingly entertaining—-though the author is laugh- 
ed at, in the true Parisian taste, for not having made a jest of 
his hero.— Hawkesworth’s Voyages are also very much commend- 
ed; and Sir William Jones's letter to Anguetil du Perron, is said 
to be capable, with a few retrenchments, of being made worthy 
of the pen of the Patriarch himself——Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on 
Shakespeare is also applauded to the full extent of its merits ; and, 
indeed, a very laudable degree of candour and moderation is 
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observed as to our national taste in the drama. Shakespeare, he 
observes, is fit for us, and Racine for them; and each shoul 
be satisfied with his lot, and would do well to keep to hisom 
national manner. When we attempt to be regular and dignified, 
we are merely cold and stiff; and when they aim at freedom ani 
energy, they become absurd and extravagant. The celebrity of 
Garrick seems to have been scarcely less at Paris than in Len. 
don,—their greatest actor being familiarly designated ‘ Le Gu. 
‘ rick Frangois.’ His powers of pantomime, indeed, were wi- 
versally intelligible, and seem to have made a prodigious impres. 
sion upon the theatrical critics of France. But his authority is 
quoted by M. Grimm, for the observation, that there is not the 
smallest affinity in the tragic declamation of the two countries; 
so that an actor who could give the most astonishing effect toa 

ssage of Shakespeare, would not, though perfectly master of 

rench, be able to guess how a single line of Racine should bk 
spoken on the stage. 

We cannot leave the subject of the drama, however, without 
observing, with what an agreeable surprise we discovered in M. 
Grimm, an auxiliary in that battle which we have for some tim 
waged, though not without trepidation, against the theatrical 
standards of France, and in defence of our own more free and 
irregular drama. While a considerable part of our own mea 
of letters, carried away by the authority and supposed um- 
nimity of the continental judges, were disposed to desert the 
cause of Shakespeare and Nature, and to recognize Racine and 
Voltaire, as the only true models of dramatic excellence, it turm 
out that the greatest Parisian critic, of that best age of criti- 
cism, was of opinion that the very idea of dramatic excellence 
had never been developed in France ; and that, from the very 
causes which we have formerly specified, there was neither pow- 
erful passion nor real nature on their stage. After giving some 
account of a play of La Harpe’s, he observes, ‘I am more and 
* more confirmed in the opinion, that true tragedy, such as ha 
* never yet existed in France, must, after all, be written in prose; 
‘ or at least can never accommodate itself to the pompous and 
‘ rhetorical tone of our stately versification. The ceremonious 
* and affected dignity which belongs to such compositions, is 
‘ quite inconsistent with the just imitation of nature, and de- 
‘ structive of all true pathos. It may be very fine and very per 
‘ etical ; but itis not dramatic :—and accordingly I have no he- 
¢ sitation in maintaining, that all our celebrated tragedies belong 
‘to the epic and not to the dramatic division of poetry. 

« Greeks and Romans had a dramatic verse, which did not in- 
‘ terfere with simplicity or familiarity of diction; but as we have 
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‘none, we must make up our minds to compose our tragedies 
‘jn prose, if we ever expect to have any that may deserve the 
‘name. What then?’ he continues; ‘ must we throw our Ra- 
‘¢ines and Voltaires in the fire?—by no means ;—on the con- 
‘ trary, we must keep them, and study and admire them more 
‘ than ever ;—but with right conceptions of their true nature and 
‘merit—as masterpieces of poetry, and reasoning, and de- 
‘ scription ;—as the first works of the first geniuses that ever a- 
‘ dorned any nation under heaven :— But not as tragedies,—not 
‘ as pieces intended to exhibit natural characters and passions 
‘ speaking their own language, and to produce that terrible im- 
‘pression which such pieces alone can produce. Consider- 
‘ edin that light, their coldness and childishness will be imme- 
‘diately apparent ;—and though the talents of the artist will 
‘always be conspicuous, their misapplication and failure will 
‘ not be less so. ith the prospect thet lies before us, the best 
‘thing, perhaps, that we can do is to go on, boasting of the 
‘unparalleled excellence we have attained. But how =, 
“should our boastings be silenced if the present race of children 
‘ should be succeeded by a generation of men! Here is a the- 
‘ory,’ concludes the worthy Baron, a little alarmed it would 
seem at his own temerity, ‘ which it would be easy to confirm 
‘ and illustrate much more completely—if a man had a desire to 
‘ be stoned to death before the door of the Theatre Francois. 
‘ But, in the mean time, till L am better prepared for the ho- 
* nours of martyrdom, | must entreat you to keep the secret of 
‘ a to yourself.’ 
iderot holds very nearly the same language. After a long 
dissertation upon the difference between real and artificial digni- 
ty, he proceeds,—‘ What follows, then, from all this—but that 
‘tragedy is still to be invented in France; and that the ancients, 
‘ with all their faults, were probably much nearer inventing it 
‘ than we have been ?—Noble actions and sentiments, with sim- 
‘ ple and familiar language, are among its first elements ;—and 
‘ I strongly suspect, that for these two hundred years, we have 
‘ mistaken the stateliness of Madrid for the heroism of Rome. 
‘ once a man of genius shall venture to give to his characters 
‘ and to his diction the simplicity of ancient dignity, plays and 
: pyres will be very different things from what they are now. 
* But how much of this,’ he adds also in a fit of sympathetic ter- 
ror, ‘ could I venture to say to any body but you! 1 should be 
* pelted in the streets, if 1 were but suspected of the blasphemies 
f Lhave just uttered.’ 
With the assistance of two such allies, we shall renew the 
combat against the Continental dramatists with fresh spirits and 
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confidence ; and shall probably find an early epportunity to brave 
the field, vtpon that important theme. ‘In the mean time we shall 
otily remark, that we suspect there is someting more than-ap 
analogy ‘between the government and political constitution ofthe 
two countries, and the character of theirdranva. The tragedy 
of the Continent ts conceived in the very genius and spirit afd. 
solute monarchy—the #ame artificial stateliness—the same ‘slow 
moving of ‘few persons—the same ‘suppression of ordinary emo. 
tions, and :profound and ostentatious display of lofty sentiments, 
and, finally, the same jealousy of the interference of lower-.agents, 
and the same horror of vulgarity and tumult. When we-comi- 
der, that/in the countries where this-form of the drama hasbeen 
establishel, the Court is the chief patron of the ‘theatre, and 
courtiersalmost its only supporters, we shall probably be inclin- 
ed to think that this uniformity of character is not a:mere atci 
dental coincidence, but that the same causes which ‘have stamp 
ed those attributes on the serious ‘hours of its-rulers, have-ex- 
tended them to those mimic representations which were origimh 
ly devised for their amusement. Un England, again, our:dram 
has all along ee of the mixed nature! of our government;= 
rsons of-all degrees take a share’in both, each in‘ his own pesu- 
jar character and fashion: ‘and the result has been, in‘both,a 
much greafer activity, variety and vigour, than was ever exhibi- 
ted under a more‘exclusive system. in ‘England, too, the stag 
has in general been dependent on the nation at large, and not ot 
the favour of the Court ;—and it is natural to suppose that the 
character of its exhibitions has been affected by a due considera- 
tion of that of the miscellaneous patron whose feelings it was its 
‘business to gratify and reflect. 

After -having said'so much about the stage, we cannot <afford 
room either for the quarrels or witticisms of the actors, ‘which 
are reported at great length in these volumes—or for the absur- 
dities, however ludicrous, of the ‘ Diou de Danse’ ‘as old Vet- 
tris ycleped himself-——or even for the famous ‘ affaire du Menuet’ 
which distracted the whole court of France at the marriage of 
the late King. We can allow only a sentence indeed to the éla- 
‘borate dissertation in which Diderot endeavours to prove that 
an actor is all the worse for having any feeling of the passions he 
represents, and is never so sure to agitate the souls of his hear 
ers as when his own is perfectly at ease. We are persuaded that 
this is not correctly true :—though it might take more distinctions 
than the subject is worth, to fix precisely where the truth lies. It 
is plain we think, however, that a good actor must ‘have ¢ 
capacity, at least, of all the passions whose language he mimics, 
-~and'we are rather inclined to think, that he must also have 
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jent feeling of'them, whenever bis ‘niimicry ‘is Very Suctess- 
~ Phat ‘the eltiotion shdtild be Very short-lived, ‘amd ¥hodld 
avy to triviil Or ‘comic 'setisations, ‘with ‘Véry Tittle intérvil, 
rds but a slender’ prestimnption tgainst its teulity, Wheh' we édit- 
sider how rapidly sich Gonthalictory Yedlihis'sti¢ecel each other, 
jn light ininds, in the redl ‘busifievs of life. That'teal passion, 
iain, tiever would ‘be ‘so gracefiill and dignified ‘as the ‘coiititer- 
ed passion of ‘the stage, is either an impeachient ‘of the ac- 
ang of the copy, or a'contradiction in terms, The real ‘piis- 
‘ion of a noble and dignified character must ‘always be dignified 
dd graceful,—and if ‘Cesar, when ‘actually bleeding in ‘the Se- 
yate-honse, folded ‘his robe ‘arduind him, that’he might fall with 
decorum at the feet of his assassins, why should We say ‘that ‘it'is 
out of nature for a player, both to sympathize with the’ passiotis 
@ his hero, and 'to think of the figure he makes in the eyes of 
the spectators? Strong conception is, petliaps in'every' case, at- 
Yénded with a'temporary belief of the reality of its ‘objects ;— 
ind it'is impossible for arly one ‘to copy ‘with tolerable socéess' the 
mptoms of a powerful emotion, without a very lively apptehen- 
‘gon and recollection of its actual presence. We have no ‘idea, 
we own, that the copy can ever be given without somie ‘partici- 
pation in the emotion itself—or that it is’ possible to repeat ‘pa- 
ic words, with the tone or gestures of passion, with the Samie 
rence with which 'a schoolboy repeats his task, or a ‘jug- 
his deceptions. ‘The feeling, ‘we believe, is often very mo- 
itary ; and it is this which has misled those who have doubt- 
Of its existence. But there are many strong feelings equally 
Yetiig and undeniable. he feelings of the spectators, in the 
theatre, though frequently more keen than they experience any 
where else, are in general infinitely less durable than those exci- 
‘fed by real transactions ; and a ludicrous incident or blunder in 
le performance, will carry the whole house in an instant, from 
sobbing to ungoverned laughter : And even in real life, we have 
lay Occasion to olserve, how quickly the busy, the’ dissi- 
‘pated, the frivolous, and the very youthfal, can pass from one pow- 
‘and engrossing emotion to another. The daily life of 'Vél- 
tite, We think, might have furnished Diderot with as many ‘and 
a8 striking instances of the actual] succession of incongruous emo- 
tions, as he has collected from the theatrical life of Sophie Ar- 
toad, to prove that one part of the succession must necessarily 
hive been ficticious. 

There are various traits of the oppressions and abuses of the 
government, incidentally noticed in this work, which main- 
tains, on the whole, a very aristocratical tone of politics. One 
of the most remarkable relates to ro less a person than the 
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Marechal da Saxe. This great warrior, who is known neve 
to have taken the field without a small travelling seraglio in hi 
suite, had engaged a certain Madlle Chantilly to attend hip 
in one of his campaigns. The lady could not prudently declin 
the honour of the invitation, because she was very poor ; but 
her heart and soul were devoted to a young pastry cook of the 
name of Favart, for whose sake she at last broke out of th 
Marshal’s camp, and took refuge in the arms of her lover; 
who rewarded her heroism by immediately making her his wik, 
The history of the Marshal’s lamentation on finding himself 
deserted, is purely ludicrous, and is very well told; but ow 
feelings take a very different character, when, — reading a 
little farther, we find that this illustrious person had the base- 
ness and brutality to apply to his sovereign for a lettre de cache 
to force this unfortunate woman from the arms of her husband, 
and to compel her to submit again to his embraces,—and that 
the court was actually guilty of the incredible atrocity of granting 
such an order! It was not only granted, M. Grimm assures ws, 
but executed,—and this poor creature was dragged from th 
house of her husband, and conducted by a file of grenadiers 
the quarters of his Highness, where she remained till his death, 
the unwilling and disgusted victim of his sensuality! It is scarce- 
ly possibly to regret the subversion of a form of government, that 
admitted, but once in a century, of abuses so enormous as this: 
—and the tone in which M. Grimm notices it, as a mere foibles 
on the part of le Grand Maurice, gives us reason to think tht 
it was by no means without a parallel in the contemporary histo- 
ry. In England, we verily belive, there never was a time 
in which it would not have produced insurrection, or assassin 
tion. 

One of the most remarkable passages in this philosophical 
journal, is that which contains the author’s estimate of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of philosophy. Not being much 
more of an optimist than ourselves, M. Grimm thinks that good 
and evil are Pretty fairly distributed to the different generations 
of men; and that, if an age of philosophy be happier in som 
respects than one of ignorance and prejudice, there are patti 
culars in which it is not so fortunate. Philosophy, he thinks, 
is the necessary fruit of a certain experience and a certain m 
iurity ; and implies, in nations as well as individuals, the ex 
tinction of some of the pleasures as well as the follies of early 
life. All nations, he observes, have begun with poetry, and 
ended with philosophy—or, ‘rather, have sed through the 


region of philosophy in their way to that of stupidity and dot: 
age. ‘They lose the poetical passion, therefore, before they 
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e 
quire the taste for eet and, with it, they lose all faith 
in those illusions, and all interest in those trifles which make the 
a of the brightest portion of our existence. If, in this 

anced stage of society, men are less brutal, they are also less 
enthusiastic ;—if they are more habitually beneficent, they have 
less warmth of affection. They are delivered indeed from the 
yoke of many prejudices ; but at the same time deprived of ma- 
ny motives of action. They are more prudent, but more anxious 
—are more affected with the general interests of mankind, but 
feel less for their neighbours ; and, while curiosity takes the 
place of admiration, are more enlightened, but far less delighted 
with the universe in which they are placed. 

The effect of this philosophical spirit on the arts, is evidently 
wfavourable on the whole. Their end and object is delight, 
and that of philosophy is truth ; and the talent that seeks to in- 
struct, will rarely condescend to aim merely at pleasing. Ra- 
cine, and Moliere, and Boileau, were satisfied with furnishing 
amusement to such men as Louis XIV. and Colbert, and Tu- 
renne ; but the geniuses of the present day pretend to nothing 
less than enlightening their rulers ; and the same young men who 
would formerly have made their debéit with a pastoral or a tra- 
gedy, now generally leave college with a new system of philoso- 
phy and government in their portfolios. The very metaphysi- 
cal, prying, and expounding turn of mind that is nourished by 
the spirit of philosophy, unquestionably deadens our sensibility 
fo those enjoyments which it converts into subjects of specula- 
tion. It busies itself in endeavouring to understand those emo- 
tions which a simpler age was contented with enjoying ;—and 
seeking, like Psyche, to have a distinct view of the sources of 
our ures, is punished, like her, by their instant annihilation. 
‘Religion, too, continues M. Grimm, considered as a source 
of enjoyment or consolation in this world, has suffered from the 
frees of philosophy, exactly as the fine arts and affections 

done. It has no doubt become infinitely more rational, 
and less liable to atrocious perversions ; but then it has also be- 
come much less enchanting and ecstatic—much less prolific of 
raptures, beatific visions and lofty enthusiasm. It has 
tuilfered, in short, in the common disenchantment ; and the 
fame cold spirit which has chased so many lovely illusions from 
the earth, has dispeopled heaven of half its marvels and its 
rs 


_ We could enlarge with pleasure upon these just and igtereste 
aes but it is time we should think of drawing this 


ficle to a close ; and we must take notice of a very extraordi- 
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vary transaction which M..Grimm has recorded with regard tp 
the final publication of the celebrated Emcyclopedie. Vhe redav. 
tion of this great work, it is known, was ultimately confided to 
Diderot ; who thought it best, after the disturbances that had 
been excited by the separate publication of some of the earlier 
volumes, to keep up the whole of the last ten till the printing 
was finished ; and then to put forth the complete work at once, 
A bookseller of the name of Breton, who was a joint proprietor 
of the work, had the charge of the mechanical part of the con 
cern; but, being wholly illiterate, and indeed without preter 
sions to literature, had of course no concern with the corree- 
tion, or even the perusal of the text. This person, how. 
ever, who had heard of the clamours and threatened prosecu- 
tions which were excited by the freedom of some articles in the 
earlier volumes, took it into his head, that the value and secut- 
ty of the property might be improved, by a mepea castigation 
of the remaining parts; and accordingly, after receiving {rom 


Diderot the last proofs and revises of the different articles, took 
them home, and, with the assistance of another tradesman, 
scored out, altered and suppressed, at their own discretion, al 
the passages which they, in their wisdom, apprehended might 
give offence to the court, or the church, or any other persom 
in authority—giving themselves, for the most part, no sorta 


trouble to connect the disjointed passages that were left afler 
these mutilations—and sometimes soldering them together with 
masses of their own stupid vulgarity. After {hese precious * 
meliorations were completed, they threw off the full impressiog, 
and, to make all sure and irremediable, consigned both the 
manuscript and the original proofs to the flames! Such, says 
M. Grimm, is the true explanation of that mass of im 
nences, contradictions and incoherences, with which all the 
world has been struck, in the last ten volumes of this great com 
pilation. It was not discovered till the very eve of the public 
tion; when Diderot having a desire to look back to one of his 
own articles, printed some years before, with difficulty obtain 
ed a copy of the sheets containing it from the warehouse of M. 
Breton—and found, to his horror and consternation, that it 
had been garbled and mutilated, in the manner we have just 
stated. His rage and vexation on the discovery, are well ex- 
pressed in a long letter to Breton, which M. Grimm has 
grossed in his register. The mischief however was i 

able, without an intolerable delay and expense ; and as it was 
impossible for the Editor to take any steps to bring Breton to 
punishment for this ‘horrible forfait,’ without openly avowing 
the intended publication of a work which the court only tolerat- 
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: ed by affecting iznorance of its existence, it was at last ‘resolved, 


with many tears of rage and vexation, to keep the abomination 
gecret—at least till it was ae by the indignant denunci- 
ations of the respective authors whose works had been subjected 
to such cruel mutilation. The most surprising part of the story 
however is, that none of these authors ever made any complaint 
shout the matter. Whether the number of years 4hat had elaps- 
ed since the time when most of them had furnished their pa- 
had made them insensible of the alterations—whether they 
believed the change effected by the base hand of Breton to 
have originated with Diderot, their legal censor—or that, in 
faet, the alterations where chiefly in the articles of the said Di- 
derot himself, we cannot pretend to say, but M. Grimm as- 
sures us, that, to his astonishment and that of Diderot, the 
walilaied publication, when it at last made its appearance, was 
very quietly received by the injured authors as their authentic 
uction, and apologies humbly made, by some of them, for 
Beet that had been created by the beast of a publisher. 
here are many curious and original anecdotes of the Em- 
ass of Russia in this book ; and as she always appeared to ad- 
Vantage where munificence and clemency to individuals were 
concerned, they are certainly calculated to give us avery fa- 
Yourable. impression of that extraordinary woman, We can on- 
‘afford room now for one, which characterizes the nation as 
asits sovereign. A popular poet of the name of Sumaro- 
fof, had quarrelled with the leading actress at Moscow, and 
oo. that she should never again have the honour to per- 
in any of his tragedies. ‘The Governor of Moscow, how- 
ever, not being aware of this theatrical feud, thought fit to or- 
one of Sumarokoff’s tragedies for representation, and also 
técommand’ the services of the offending actress on the occa- 
tion, Sumarokoff did not venture to take any step against his 
Excellency the Governor; but when the heroine advanced in 
Muscovite costume on the stage, the indignant poet rushed 
from behind the scenes, seized her reluctantly by the 
and waist, and tossed her furiously from the boards. He 
len went home, and indited two querulous and sublime epis- 
tls to the Empress. Catharine, in the midst of her gigantic 
s of conquest and improvement, had the patience to sit 
down and address the following good humoured and sensible ex- 
Kottation to the disordered bard. 


» * Monsieur Sumarokoff, j'ai été fort étonnée de votre lettre du 28 
Janvier, et encore plus de celle du premier Février. Toutes deux 
fontiennent, a ce qu’il me semble, des plaintes contre la Belmontia 
@@ pourtant n’a fait que suivre lesordres du comte Soltikoff. Le 
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feld-maréchal a désiré de voir représenter votre tragédie; cela vou 
fait honneur. I! était convenable de vous conformer au désir de |g 
premiere personne en autorité 4 Moscou; mais si elle a jugé a pro. 
pos d’ordonner que cette pice fat représenteé, il fallait exécuter 
volonté sans contestation. Je crois que vous savez ‘mieux que per- 
sonne combien de respect méritent des hommes qui ont servi avec 
gloire, et dont la téte est couverte de cheveux blancs; c’est pour. 
quoi je vous conseille d’éviter de pareilles disputesa l'avenir. Par ce 
moyen vous conserverez la tranquillité d’dme qui est nécessaire pour 
vos ouvrages, et il me sera toujours plus agréable de voir les 
sions représentées dans vos drames que de les lire dans vos lettres, 

“ Ausurplus, je suis votre affectionnée. Signé CATHERINE.” 

* Je conseille’ adds M. Grimm ‘a tout ministre chargé du dé. 
partement des lettres de cachet, d’enregistrer ce formulaire a sop 
greffe, et 4 tout hasard de n’en jamais délivrer d’autres aux poetes 
et A tout ce qui a droit d’étre du genre irritable, c’est-a-dire enfant 
et fou par état. Aprés cette lettre qui mérite peut-étre autant I’im- 
mortalité que les monumens de la sagesse et de la glorie du régne 
actuel de la Russie, je meurs de peur de m’affermir dans la pensée 
hérétique que l’esprit ne gate jamais rien, méme sur le trdne.” 

But itis at last necessary to close these entertaining volumes,— 
though we have not been able to furnish our readers with any thing 
like a fair specimen of their various and miscellaneous contents. 
Whoever wishes to see the Economists wittily abused—to reada 
full and picturesque account of the tragical rejoicings that filled 
Paris with mourning at the marriage of the'late King—to lears 
how Paul Jones was a writer of pastorals and love songs—or how 
they made carriages of leather, and evaporated diamonds in 1772 
—to trace the debit of Mad. de Staél as an author at the age of 
twelve, in the year !-.-to understand M. Grimm’s notions 
on suicide and happiness—to know in what the unique charm of 
Madlle T'hevenin consisted—and in what manner the dispute be- 
tween the patrons of the French and the Italian music was con 
ducted—will do well to peruse the five thick volumes, in which 
these, and innumerable: other matters of equal importance are 
discussed, with the talent and vivacity with which the reader 
must have been struck, in the least of the foregoing extracts. 

We add but one trivial remark, which is forced upon us, it- 
deed, at almost every page of this correspondence. The pro- 
fession of literature must be much wholsomer in France than in 
any other country :—for though the volumes before us may be 
regarded as a great literary obituary, and record the deaths, 
we Suppose, of more than an hundred persons of some note 
in the world of letters, we scarcely meet with an individual whe 
is less than seventy or eighty years of age—and no very small 
proportion actually last till near ninety or an hundred---although 
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the greater part of them seem neither to have lodged so high, 
nor lived so low, as their more active and abstemious brethren 
in other cities. M. Grimm observes that, by a remarkable fa- 
tality, Europe was deprived, in the course of little more than 
six months, of the splendid and commanding talents of Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Haller, Linneus, Heidegger, Lord Chatham, and 
Le Kain---a constellation of genius, he adds, that when it set 
tous, must have carried a dazzling light into the domains of the 

ing of Terrors, and excited no small alarm in his ministers 

“if they bear any resemblance to the ministers of other sove- 


reigns. 


Arr. II. The Giaour,a Fragment of a Turkish Tale. By 
Lord Byron. S8vo. pp.41. London. 1813. 


IS, we think, is very beautiful—or, at all events, full of 
spirit, character, and originality ;—nor can we think that 

we have any reason to envy the Turkish auditors of the entire 
tale, while we have its fragments thus served up by a restaura- 
teur of such taste as Lord Byron. Since the increasing levity 
athe present age, indeed, has rendered it impatient of the 


long stories that used to delight our ancestors, the taste for frag- 
ments, we suspect, has become very general; and the greater part 
efpolite readers would now no more think of sitting down to a 
whole Epic, than to a whole ox :—And truly, when we consider 
how few long poems there are, out of which we should not wish 
very long passages to have been omitted, we will confess, that it 
isa taste which we are rather inclined to patronize—notwithstand- 
ing the obscurity it may occasionally produce, and the havoc it 
must necessarily make, among the proportions, developments, 
and callida juncture of the critics he truth is, we suspect, 
that after we once know what it contains, no long poem is ever 
read, but in fragments ;—and that the connecting passages, which 
are always skipped after the first reading, are often so tedious 
as te deter us from thinking of a second ;—and in very many 
cases so awkwardly and imperfectly brought out, that it is infi- 
nitely less laborious to guess at the author's principle of combi- 
tation, than to follow out his full explanation of it. 
In the present instance, however, we do not think that we 
are driven upon such an alternative ; for though we have heard 
some persons of slender sagacity, or small poetical expe- 
rience, have been at a loss to make out the thread of the story, 
it certainly appears to us to be as free from obscurity as any poe- 
u3 
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tical narrative with which we are acquainted—and is plain and 
elementary in the highest degree, when compared with the /yri¢ 
compositjens either of the Greeks, or of the Ovientals. © Foy 
the sake of such humble readers, however, as are liable to be 
perpléxed by an ellipsis, we subjoin the felluwing brief outline, 
— by the help of which they will easily be able to connect the 
detached fragments from which it is faithfully deduced. 

Giaour is the Turkish word for Infidel; and signifies, upon 
this occesion, a daring and amorous youth, who, in one of hig 
rambles into Turkey, had been smitten with the charms of the 
favourite of a rich Emir; and had succeeded not only in wip 
ning her affections, but in finding opportunities for the indul- 
gence of their mutual passion. By and by, however, Hassan 
discovers their secret intercourse; and ina frenzy of jealous rage, 
sews the beauteous Leila up in a sheet—rows her out, in a calm 
evening, to a'still and deep part of the channel—and plunges 
her into the dark and shuddering flood. ‘The Giaour speedily 
comes to the knowledge of this inhuman vengeance; and, mad 
with grief and resentment, joins himself to a band of plunder- 
ing Arnauts, and watches the steps of the cruel Hassan, who, 
after giving out that Leila had eloped from his Serai, proceeds, 
in a few days, with a gorgeous and armed train, to woo a rich 
er and more noble beauty. ‘The Giaour sets upon him as heis 
issuing from a rocky defile, and after a sanguinary contest, im- 
molaies him to the shade of the murdered Leila. Then, per- 
turhed in spirit, and perpetually haunted by the vision of that 
lovely victim, he returns to his own country, and takes refuge 
in a convent of Anchorets;—not, however, to pray or repeat, 
but merely for the solitude and congenial gloom of that lonely 
retreat. Worn out with the agony of his recollections, and the 
constant visitation of his stormy passions, he there dies at the 
end of a few miserable years; and discloses to the pious priest 
whom pity and duty had brought to the side of his couch, as 
much of his character and history as the noble author has thought 
fit to make known to bis readers. 

Such ig the simple outline of this tale,---which Turk or Chris- 
tian might have conceived as we have given it, without any 
great waste of inveniion—but to which we do not think any 
other but Lord Byron himself could have imparted the force and 
the character which are conspicuous in the fragments that are 
now before us. Whai the noble author has most strongly con- 
ceived and most happily expressed, is the character of the 
Giaour ;—of which, though some of the elements are suffici- 
ently familiar in poetry, the sketch which is here given ap- 
pears tous in the highest degree striking and original. The 
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fiery soul of the Marmion and Bertram of Scott, with their 
love of lofty daring, their scorn of soft contemplation or petty 
comforts, and their proud defiance of law, religion, and con- 
science itself,—are combined with something of the constitu- 
tional gloom. and the mingled disdain and regret for Auman 
pature, which were invented for Childe Harold; while the 
stern features of that lofty portraiture are softened down by 
the prevalence of an ardent passion for the gentlest of human 
beings, and shaded over by the overwhelming grief which the 
loss of her had occasioned. The poetical effect of the picture, 
too, is not lowered,’ in the present instance, by the addition of 
any of those debasing features, by which Mr. Scott probably 
intended to give a greater air of nature and reality to his repre- 
sentations. ‘The Giaour has no sympathy with Marmion in his 
love of broad meadows and fertile fields—nor with Bertram, in 
his taste for plunder and low debauchery; and while he agrees 
with-them in placing in the first rank of honour, the savage 
virtues of dauntless courage and terrible pride, knows far better 
how much more delightfully the mind is stirred by a deep and 
energetic attachment. The whole poem, indeed, may be con- 
sidered as an exposition of the doctrine, that the enjoyment of 
high minds is only to be found in the unbounded vehemence and 
strong tumult of the feelings ; and that all gentler emotions are 
tame and feeble, and unworthy to move the soul that can bear 
the agency of the greater passions. It is the force and feeling 
with which this sentiment is expressed and illustrated, which 
gives the piece before us its chief excellence and effect ; and has 
enabled Lord Byron to turn the elements of an ordinary tale of 
murder into a strain of noble and impassioned poetry, 

The images are sometimes strained and unnatural—and the 
language sometimes harsh and neglected, or abrupt and disor- 
derly ; but the effect of the whole is powerful and pathetic ; and, 
when we compare the general character of the poem to that 
of the more energetic ne of Campbell’s O’Connor’s Child, 
though without the softness, the wildness, or the occasional 
weakness, of that enchanting composition, and to the better parts 
of Crabbe’s lyrical tales, without their coarseness or details,— 
we have said more to recommend this little volume to all true 
lovers of peetry, than if we had employed a much larger space 
than it occupies with a critique and analysis of its contents. It 
is but fair, however, that the reader should be enabled to judge, 
from a few specimens, of the justness or accuracy of this com- 
parative estimate. He may take, first, the following little sketch 
of an Oriental beauty. 

* Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to tell— 
But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 
it will assist thy fancy well, 
t 
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As large, as languishingly dark, 

But Soul beam’d forth in every spark 

That darted from beneath its lid, 

Bright as the gem of Giamschid. 

On her fair cheek’s unfading hue, 
@The young pomegranate’s blossoms strew 

Their bloom in blushes ever new— 

Her hair in byacinthine flow 

When left to roll its folds below, 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stood superior to them all, 

Hath swept the marble where her feet 

Gleamed whiter than the mountain sleet 

Ere from the cloud that gave it birth, 

It fell, and caught one stain of earth.’ p. 11, 13. 


The drowning of this lovely, loving, and unresisting creature, 
is described with great force and feeling. Hassan comes, in 
profound silence. with a silent band, bearing gently among them 
a silent and heaving burden in a white sheet. ‘They row out in 
a still and golden evening from the rocky shore, and silently slip 
their burden into the water. 

* Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank, 
The calm wave rippled to the bank ; 
I watch’d it as it sank,—methought 
Some motion from the current caught 
Bestirr’d it more,—’twas but the beam 
That checquer’d o’er the living stream,— - 
I gaz’d, till vanishing from view, 
Like lessening pebble it withdrew ; 
Still less and less, a speck of white 
That gemm’d the tide, then mock’d the sight ; 
And all its hidden secrets sleep, 
Known but to Genii of the deep, 
Which, trembling in their coral caves, 
They dare not whisper to the waves.’ p. 5, 6. 


The death of Hassan is no less characteristic, and forms ® 


picture of equal excellence, though of a very different expres- 
sion. 


























* With sabre shiver’d to the hilt, 
Yet dripping with the blood he spilt ; 
Yet strain’d within the sever’d hand 
That quivers round the faithless brand ; 
His turban far behind him roll’d, 
And cleft in twain its firmest fold ; 
e His flowing robe by falchion torn, 
And crimson as those clouds of morn 
That streak’d with dusky red, portend 
The day shall have a stormy end; ~ 
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A stain on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palampore, 

His heart with wounds unnumber’d riven, 

His back to earth, his face to heaven, 

Fall'u Hassan lies—his unclos’d eye 

Yet lowering on his enemy, 

As if the hour that seal’d his fate, 

Surviving left his quenchless hate ; 

And o’er him bends that foe with brow 

As dark as his that bled below.’ p. 19, 20. 














vampire is the most original and energetic. 

‘ But first, on earth as Vampire sent, 

Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent; 

Then ghastly hauat thy native place, 

And suck the blood of all thy race, 
There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 
At midnight drain the stream of life ; 
Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse,’ &c. 

* But one that for thy crime must fall, 
The youngest—must belov’d of all, 
Shall bless thee with a Father’s name— 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame ! 
Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark, 
And the last glassy glance must view 
Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue.’ 

‘ Wet with thine own best blood shall drip, 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip ; 
Then stalking to thy sullen grave— 
Go—and with Gouls and Afrits rave.” p. 23-25. 


We hasten, however, to the Giaour’s own dying and 























of the poem is summed up. It opens thus— 
* “Father! thy days have pass’d in peace, 
“ ’Mid counted beads, and countless prayer ; 
“To bid the sins of others cease, 
“ Thyself without a crime or care, 
“ Save transient ills that all must bear, 
“ Has been thy lot from youth to age, 
“ And thou wilt bless thee from the rage 
“‘ Of passions fierce and uncontroll’d, 
“ Such as thy penitents unfold, 
“* Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 
“ Within thy pure and pitying breast.” ’ p. 30. 















the state in which they had left him. 





The imprecation of the Moslem upon the Christian conquer- 
at, is also conceived with great spirit. The passage about the 


ion- 


ate confessions ; in which, we think, the chief force and beauty 


He then goes on to explain-his own principles of action, and 
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* « My days, though few, have pass’d below 
“Tn much of joy, but more of woe; 
* Yet still in hours of love or strife 
*< I've ’scap’d the weariness of life ; 
@ ‘‘ Now leagu’d with friends, now girt by foes, 
“* T loath’d the languor of repose ; 
** Now nothing left to love or hate, 
“‘ No more with hope or pride elate ; 
“* I'd rather be the thing that crawls 
“* Most noxious o’er a dungeon’s walls, 
“ Than pass my dull, unvarying days, 
*« Condemn’d to meditate and gaze ; 
“* Yet, lurks a wish within my breast 
“For rest—but not to feel ’t is rest— 
* Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil ; 
* And I shall sleep without the dream 
“ Of what I was, and would be still, 
* Though Hope hath long withdrawn her beam.” ” 
p. 30, 31, 
But the whole energy of the character, and of the authori 
genius bursts out in the following fragments. 
‘ «T lov'd her, friar! nay, adored— 
** But these are words that al: can use— 
**] prov’d it more in deed than word— 
‘* There's blood apon that dinted sword— 
“« A stain its steel can never lose ; 
* *T was shed for her, who died for me, 
“Tt warmed the heart of one abhorred : 
** Nay, start not—no—nor bend thy knee, 
“« Nor midst my sins such act record, 
“Thou wilt absolve me from the deed,”’ &c. _p. 31, 92. 


“ She died—I dare not tell thee how, 

* But look—'tis written on my brow! 

* There read of Cain the curse and crime, 

* In characters unworn by time : 

* Still, ere thou dost condemn me—pause— 
“« Not mine the act, though mine* the cause ; 
* Yet did he but what I had done 

«* Had she heen false to more than one ; 

“ Faithless to him—he gave the blow, 

** But true to me—I laid him lew; 

“ Howe’er deserv'd her doom might be, 

“‘ Her treachery was truth to me. 

** His death sits lightly; but her fate 

* Has made me—what thou well may’st hate. 


ae 
* It should be ‘ though J the cause,—mine has no meaning, of 
quite a different one from what the author ebviously intended. 
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« His doom was seal’d—he knew it well, 
“ Warn’d by the voice of stern Taheer, 
“ Deep in whose darkly boding ear 
“ The death shot peal’d of murder near— 
“ As filed the troop to where they fell!”’ p. 33,34. @ 


* « The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
«“ Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 
“ But mine was like the lava flood 
« That boils in A.tna’s breast of flame, 
*T cannot prate in puling strain 
“ Of ladye-love, and beauty’s chain ; 
“ If changing cheek-~and scorching vein— 
“ Lips taught to writhe —but not complain— 
“ If bursting heart and mad’ning brain, 
“ And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 
“ Aud all that I have felt—and feel— 
“ Betoken love—that love was mine, 
* And shown by many a bitter sign. 
“Tis true | could not whine nor sigh, 
“ I knew but to obtaia or die. 
“ I die—but first I have possest, 
“ And come what may, I have been blest ; 
“ Even now alone, yet undismay’d, 
“(1 know no friend, and ask no aid,) 
“ But for the thought of Leila slain, 
“ Give me the pleasure with the pain, 
« So would I live and love again. 
“ | grieve, but not, my holy guide! 
“ For him who dies, but her who died; 
“ She sleeps beneath the wandering wave, 
* Ah! had she but an earthly grave, 
* This breaking heart and throbing head 
* Should seek and share her narrow bed.” ” p. 35-37. 

, in our opinion, are the most beautiful passages of the 
poem—and some of them of a beauty which it would not be 
easy to eclipse by many citations in the language. Different 
readers, however, may think differently ; and some will proba- 
bly be better pleased with the following parallel of hunting but- 
terflies and courting beauties. The idea is not quite original 
—and the parallel is oe too far into detail ; but it is written 
not only with great elegance and ingenuity, but with a degree 


of feeling, that does not always appear in those plays of the 
imagination. 
* As rising on its purple wing 
The insect queen of eastern spring, 
O’er emerald meadows ef Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near, 
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And leads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 
Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 
With panting heart and tearful eye ; 
So Beauty lures the full-grown child 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild ; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears. 
If won, to equal ills betrayed, 
Woe waits the insect and the maid, 
A life of pain, the loss of peace, 
From infant’s play and man’s caprice : 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Has lost its charm by being caught, 
For every touch that wooed its stay 
Has brush’d its brightest hues away, 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
"Tis left to fly or fail alone. 
With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest ? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as before ? 
Or beauty, blighted in an hour, 
Find joy within her broken bower? 
No: gayer insects fluttering by 
Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own, 
And every woe a tear can claim 
Except an erring sister’s shame.’ p. 6-8. 
The sentiment of the following passage is striking and original, 
but the image by which it is illustrated, is not of a poetical char- 
acter, nor introduced with much elegance of language ; while the 
minuteness into which it is poe is still more objectionable 
than in the preceding example. 
‘ To love the softest hearts are prone, 
But such can ne’er be all his own; 
Too timid in his woes to share, 
Too meek to meet or brave despair ; 
And sterner hearts alone may feel 
The wound that time can never heal. 
The rugged metal of the mine 
Must burn before its surface shine, 
But plung'd within the furnace-flame, 
It bends and melts—though still the same ; 
Then tempered to thy want, or will, 
"Twill serve thee to defend or kill ; 
A breastplate for thine hour of need, 
Or blade to bid thy foeman bleed ; 
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Butif a dagger’s form it bear, 

Let those, who shape its edge, beware ! 
Thus passion’s fire, and woman’s art, 

Can turn and tame the sterner heart; 

From these its form and tone is ta’en, 

And what they make it, must remain, 

But break—before it bend again.’ p. 27-28. 

We shall add but one other ree passage ; in which 
also, though there is much force both of conception and expres- 
sion, the same ambition of originality has produced a degree of 
harshness in the diction, and an air of studied ingenuity in the 
thought, which is very remote from the general style either of 
the piece or its author. 

‘The Mind, that broods o’er guilty woes, 

Is like the Scorpion girt by fire, 

In circle narrowing asit glows. 

The flames around their captive close, 

Till inly search’d by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 

Whose-venom never yet was vain, 

Gives but one pang and cures all pain, 

And darts into her desperate brain.— 

So dothe dark in soul expire, 

Or live like Scorpion girt by fire ; 

So writhes the mind by conscience riven, 

Unfit for earth, undoom’d for heaven, 

Darkuess above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death!—’ p. 8, 9. 

There is infinite beauty and effect, though of a painful and 
almost oppressive character, in the following extraordinary pas- 
sage; in which the author has illustrated the beautiful, but still 
mdmelancholy aspect, of the once busy and glorious shores of 
Greece, by an image more true, more mournful, and more ex- 
quisitely finished, than any that we can now recollect in the 
Whole os of er ‘ 

* He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled; 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress ; 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers. 
And mark’d the mild angelic air— 
The rapture of repose that’s there-- 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
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And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not-—wins sot—weeps not--—-1new—-- 
And but fur that chill changeless brow, 
Whose touch thrills with mortality, 
And curdles to the gazer’s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon-—- 
Yes—--but for these and these alone, 
Some moments-—aye—one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyraat’s power, 
So fair——sov calm—so softly seal'd 
The first—last look—by death reveal’d! 
Such is the aspect of this shore— 
"Tis Greece—but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We s\art—for svul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death, 
Tuat parts not quite with parting breath ; 
Bui beauty with that fearful bioom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 
Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away! 
Spark of that flame—perchance of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams—but warms uo more its cherished earth !’ p.33. 
The Oriental costume is preserved, as might be expected, with 
admirable fidelity through the whole of this poem, and the 
Turkish original of the tale is attested, to all but the bolder 
sceptics of literature, by the great variety of untranslated words 
which perplex the unlearned reader in the course of these frag- 
ments. Kiosks, Catgues and Muezzins, indeed, are articleswith 
which all readers of modern travels are forced to be pretty fami 
liar ; but Chiaus, palampore, and ataghan, are rather more pu» 
zling: they are well sounding words, however; and as they 
probably express things for which we have no appropriate words 
of our own, we shall not now object to their introduction. 
we cannot extend the same indulgence to Phingari, which si 
nifies merely the moon ; which, though an humble monosylla- 
ble, we maintain to be a very good word either for verse o 
prose, and can, on no account, allow to be supplanted, at this 
time of day, by any such new and unchristian appellation. 
The faults of diction which may be charged against the noble 
author are sufficiently apparent in several of the passages we have 
quoted, and need not be farther specified. They are faults, some 
of them of carelessness, and some, we think, of bad taste—but 
as they are not very flagrant in either way, it would probably 
do the author no good to point them out particularly to bis 10 
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tice. The former, we suspect, he would not take the trouble to 
correct, —and of the existence of the latter we are not sure that 
we should easily convince him. 
We hope, however, that he will go on, and give us more 
ents from his Oriental collections ; and, powerful as he is in 
the expression of the darker capocn and more gloomy emotions 
from which the energy and the terrors of poetry are chiefly de- 
rived, we own we should like now and then to meet in his pages 
with something more cheerful, more amiable, and more tender. 
The most delightful, and, after all, the most poetical of all illusions 
sre those by which human happiness and human virtue and affec- 
tion are magnified beyond their natural dimensions, and repre- 
sented in purer and brighter colours than nature can furnish, even 
to partial observation. Such enchanting pictures not only glad- 
den life by the glories which they pour on the imagination—but 
exalt and improve it, by raising the standard both of excellence 
and enjoyment beyond the vulgar level of sober precept and ac- 
tual example ; and produce on the ages and countries which they 
adorn, something of the same effect, with the occasional occur- 
rence of great and heroic charaeters in real life—those moral ava- 
tars, by whose successive advents the dignity of our nature is 
maintained against a long series of degradations, and its divine 
original and high destination made palpable to the feelings of all 
towhom it belongs. ‘The sterner and more terrible poetry which 
isconversant with the guilty and vindictive passions, is not indeed 
without its use both in purging and in exalting the soul: But the 
delight which it yields is of a less pure, and more overpowering 
nature ; and the impressions which it leaves behind are of a more 
dangerous and ambiguous tendency. Energy of character and 
intensity of emofion are sublime in themselves, and attractive in 
highest degree as objects of admiration ; but the admiration 
hich they excite, when presented in combination with worth- 
kessness and guilt, is one of the most powerful corrupters and per- 
verters of our moral nature ; and is the more to be lamented, as it 
is most apt to exert its influence on the noblest characters. The 
poetry of Lord Byron is full of this perversion ; and it is because 
We conceive it capable of producing other and still more delight- 
ful sensations than those of admiration, that we wish to see it em- 
ed upon subjects less gloomy and revolting than those te 
it has hitherto been almost exclusively devoted, 
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Art. Iif. An Account of a Trigonometrical Survey, and 
the Measurement of an Arc of the Meridian in the P cal 
of India. By Major William Lambton, of the 33d Regiment 
of Foot. 


(From the Asiatic Researches, Vol, VIII. X. & XII.) 


HE measurement of the distance between the meridians gf 
Paris and of Greenwich in 1787, formed a new era jj 
the art of Trigonometrical Surveying. ‘The instruments employ. 
ed in that operation were of such a superior construction, as fy 
afford a measure of many quantities which were before 
known from theory to exist. Though it was perfectly unde. 
stood that the three angles of a triangle on the surface of a sphe 
rical body like the earth, must necessarily exceed two right a. 
gles, yet a quantity so minute as to bear the same proportion tp 
four right angles which the area of the triangle bore to half the 
superficies of the globe, had eluded the best instrument yet 
plied to the purposes of practical geometry. It was not till t 
survey just mentioned, that the new theodolite of Ramspsgx, 
in the hands of General Roy, and the repeating circle of Borpa, 
in those of the French mathematicians, were able to measures 
quantity, where even fractions of a second must be accurately 
ascertained. The exquisite division of the former of these ir 
struments, and the power possessed by the latter, of not only 
measuring any angle, but any multiple of it, and any number 
of multiples, rendered them perfectly equal to such delicate ob 
servations. The advantage of this was quickly perceived ; for 
the spherical excess, or the excess of the three angles of the 
triangle above two right angles, depending entirely on the-ares 
of the triangle, could be estimated with sufficient accuracy be- 
fore the angles were correctly determined, and therefore mi 
serve for a check on the observations, as effectual as that which 
is furnished by the well known property of plane triangles, that 
the three angles are always equal to 180 degrees. This was re 
marked by General Roy, and applied to the purpose of estime 
ting the accuracy and correcting the errors of his observations, 
The French geometers carried their views farther ; and in seek 
ing to turn the knowledge of this limit to the greatest advantage, 
Le Genpre discovered, that if each of the angles of a small 
spherical triangle be diminished by one third of the spherical ex 
cess, their sines become proportional to the lengths of the oppo 
site sides of the triangle, so that the ratios of the sides may be 
found by the rules of plane trigonometry. 
Jn a science where all the parts are necessarily connected with 
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ene another, one improvement can seldom fail of leading t¢ 
many more. It now became evident, that to carry, throug 

the whole process of a trigonometrical survey, the same accu 

racy that was employed in measuring the angles of the triangled, 
methods of calculation must be introduced to which it was before 
quite unnecessary to resort. Thus, if the object was the mea- 
surement of an arch of the meridian, the reduction ef the sides of 
the triangles to the direction of that line, by the usual method of 
letting fall perpendiculars on it, from the extremities of those 
sides, and finding the lengths of the parts intercepted, by the 
rules of plane trigonometry, did not possess a degree of accuracy 
equal to that which belonged to other parts of the process. ‘The 
perpendiculars drawn to the meridian from any two points, are 
not in strictness to be regarded as straight lines, but as arches of 
two great circles perpendicular to it, which would meet if produ- 
ced in the pole of the meridian, or in the point of the horizon 
which is due east or west from the place of observation It 
is therefore by the solution of a spherical triangle, of which 
the sides are nearly quadrants and the base very small, ‘that 
the reduction required is to be made. This is the metnod 
followed by De Lamsre in the measurement of the great arch 
of the meridian carried across France, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the length of the metre. It is a refinement which was 
not thought of by General Roy ; and we are not sure that it has 
been followed by any of the geometers who succeeded him in the 
conduct of the British survey. It is one however which, when 
the utmost accuracy is aimed at, ought not to be neglected, espe- 
tially in high latitudes, where the convergency of the meridians is 
eonsiderable. 

Another refinement which one should suppose might be ever 
more easily dispensed with than the former, applies to the mea- 
surement of the base from which the sides of the triangles are 
determined. That line is usually measured by placing rods of 

lengths, or chains stretched with great care, at the ends 

one another, for a distance of five or six miles. It has been 
usual to consider the base, thus measured, as a straight line, 
the length of which is just equal to the sum of the lengths of all 
the rods or chains which have been consecutively placed at the 
ends of one another. ‘The truth however is, that these rods 
have not been placed exactly in the same straight line, and that 
they constitute the sides of a polygon inscribed in a circle, the 
radius of which is the radius of curvature of the earth at 
the point, and in the direction in which the base is extended. 
ine measured is therefore, in fact, an arch, passing through 


the angles of this polygon ; and this arch, which is the real base, 
VOL. XXI, NO, 42 x 
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is longer than the sum of the rods or chains, It is, however, easy 
to see that the deduction of the real length from the apparent, is 
not, in this case, a matter of much difficulty. 

There is another way of including these corrections, which has 
been thought preferable by some geometers, and is recommend: 
ed by the authority of De Lamare. According to it, the sphes 
rical angles, or those actually measured, are reduced to the an. 
gles of the chords; and thus the lengths of the chords are calcu. 
lated by plain trigonometry, and thence the lengths of the arches 
themselves are afterwards deduced. The base, measured'as above, 
is also reduced on the chord. ‘This method, though less direct 
than the former, has considerable advantages in calculation. It 
was followed by Mason LAMBTON in the survey of which we 
are now to treaf. 

A third source of inaccuracy, which had never before been 
thought of, drew the attention both of the French and English 
mathematicians engaged in the survey. ‘Triangles, as we have 
seen, on the surface of the earth, cannot be regarded as plane 
triangles, because the plummets at the three angular points 
are not parallel to one another, and of course the theodolie 
at these three stations can neither be in the same, nor in para- 
lel planes. But neither can they always be regarded as spheri- 
cal triangles ; for the plummets at the three angles of the trian 
gle do not all tend to the same point in the interior of the earth; 
and in some cases, do not any one of them intersect another, 
Spheroidal triangles must therefore differ from spherical ; and 
though, in such triangles as usually occur in a trigonometrica 
survey, the difference is of no account, yet there is one case 
where it can by no means be neglected. This happens, when the 

bearings of any obtuse line, or rather arch, with respect to the 
meridians that pass through its extremities, are known, and also 
the latitude of one of those extremities, and it is required to find 
the difference of the longitude of the said extremities, or the an 
gle which the meridians passing through them make with one 
another at the pole. Ifthe base of this triangle is considerable, 
and very oblique to the meridians, the directions of gravity at its 
extremities will not intersect the earth’s axis in the same point,— 
and the difference may be so great, that it cannot be neglectedin 
ealculation. 

These corrections have all been taken into account, and the 
application of them fully exemplified, in the measurement of 
the great arch between Dunkirk and Formentera (the south 
ernmost of the Balearic Isles). Indeed, the book in which the 
facts and investigations respecting this measurement have been 
recorded by the French mathematicians, the Base Metrique, is 
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one of the most valuable works which has yet distinguished the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Masor Lamebron, who, in |80i, proposed the survey of the 
Peninsula of India, was fully aware of all those new improve- 
ments, and perfectly prepared for carrying them into effect. It 
js indeed much to the credit of the British army, that in a 
detachment of it, in a distant country, an officer should be 
found already prepared for a service implying such scientific ace 
quirements, as nothing but the strong impulse of genius could 
have rendered compatible with the duties or the amusements of 
amilitary life. 

The plan having been first approved by the Governor of Ma- 
dras, and afterwards communicated to the Asiatic Society, was 
published in the 7th volume of their researches. ‘The recent 
conquest of the Mysore had just opened the interior of the 
comtry, and made it practicable to join the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel, by a series of triangles which might be ex- 
tended on the south, to the extremity of the Peninsula, and toe 
avindefinite distance on the north. It was “ee to execute 
the work on a plan similar to that pursued in France and Eng- 
land, paying atlention to the spherical excess, the spheroidal 
figure of the earth, and the other circumstances, which have just 
beeu mentioned. ‘fhe ludia Company furnished the Major with 
the best instruments that could be procured; and indeed it is 
but justice to remark, that, in whatever concerns geographical 
improvement, the liberal and enlarged views of the present rue 
ers of India cannot be too highly commended.* At the pre 
sent moment, no country in the world, except France and Eng- 
land, has its geography ascertained by a survey so accurate and 
extensive as that of which we are here to give an account, 
~The instruments used in the Indian survey, are of the same 
tind with those employed in the British. The theodolite is one 


r They have sent out parties, in all directions, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the bearings and distances of the places which com- 
pose or limit their extensive dominions. A late volume of the Asia- 
tic Researches contains an account of the march of an officer, at the 
head of a detachment, into one of the most remote and unknown dis- 
tricts of India, for no other purpose but to decide a question, inter- 
eting only to Philosophers, viz. Whether the Ganges rises within or 
without---that is, on the south or the north side of the great chaw of 
Himmaleh, the Snowy Mountains, or the Immaus of the ancients? 
~There are but few of the most enlightened cabinets in Europe 
which can boast of an expedition equally disinterested and me-+ 
S. 
x3 
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made by Cary, after the model of that invented by Ramspen, 
and described by General Roy in the Philosophical Transaction 
for 1790, with some additional improvements. ‘The instrument 
for the celestial observations, was a zenith sector of five feet ra. 
dius by the same artist; it is capable of ascertaining small 
fract. ns of a second, and appears to be an excellent instrument, 
though not so large as that used in the British survey. The 
chains employed in the measurement of the bases, were also s- 
milar to Ramsden’s. That every source of error might, as far 
as possible, be removed, the angles were usually taken three or 
four times ;—at each time the angle was read off from the 
posite microscopes of the theodolite, and the results set down in 
two separate field-books. ‘The mean of the numbers from the 
two books, are those employed in the calculation, and recorded 
in the printed table of observations. 

In a survey of the kind here proposed, four separate processes, 
different in themselves, and directed to distinct objects, arene- 
cessary to be combined. ‘The first is the measurement of a base, 
er of more bases than one, each of which must be a straight and 
level line, at least five or six miles long. This, it has been usuil 
to measure, by placing straight rods, sometimes of deal, some- 
times of metal, or even of glass, all of the same length, one at 
the end of another, each supported horizontally along the whok 
line. It was found by General Roy, that a steel chain, madeia 
a particular manner, somewhat like a watch chain, and stretch 
ed in a wooden trough, by weights that are always the same, 
is not less to be depended on than the rods, and is far more 
convenient. This method of measuring the base was employed 
by Major Lambton, and he considered the base he had mee 
sured, conformably to what is before mentioned, as a polygon 
or a series of chords inscribed ina circle, as many in number 
as there have been chains. ‘The real base is the circular arth 
in which these chords are inscribed. 

The next part of the process is the formation of a series d 
iriangles which go from hill to hill, over the whole space to be in- 
cluded in the survey, and having the base already measured, for 
side of one of them. In each triangle the angles are to be taken, 
and then, by trigonometry, their sides can be determined: The 
whole may be laid down on paper ; and the position of every poitl 
within the survey may be found, with respect to every other. 
This is sufficient, therefore, for determining the position and 
magnitude of every line, and every figure, within a given ex 
tent ; but it does not determine the position of the tract survey- 
ed, in respect of the other parts of the earth’s surface. It does 
not determine ifs situation in respect of the quarters of the het 
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vens, in respect of the parallels of latitude, or in respect of the 
different meridians which divide the surface of the globe from 
north to south. ‘The first of these objects is obtained by observ- 
ing carefully the azimuths of one or more of the sides of the 
triangles, that is, fheir bearings with respect to the meridian. 
This serves to place the whole in its due direction with respect 
to the cardinal points, or to orient the plan, if we may borrow 
aterm from the French, which we wish we had weight enough 
to introduce into our own language .* 

The next thing to be done, is to place the tract surveyed be- 
tween the same two parallels of latitude, on the artificial globe, 
which it actually lies between on the surface of the earth. This 
is done, by observing the latitude at any two stations in the sur- 
yey, at a considerable distance north or south from one another. 
If, when this is performed, the distance between the two places 
reduced to the direction of the meridian be computed, we have 
the measure of a degree ; which, therefore, is a thing almost ne- 
cessarily implied in a trigonometrical survey. 

The position of the whole then, as to its distance from the 
equator, or from the pole, is thus found; but its distance east 
orwest, from some given meridian, that is to say, its longitude, 
remains to he determined ; and this must be settled by the com- 
parison of the time in some point within the survey, with the 
time as reckoned under the given meridian. To all these ob- 
jects Major Lambton has directed his observations, and, we 
think, with remarkable success. 

The base was measured on a plane near Madras, at no great 
distance from the shore, and nearly on the level of the sea, 
in spring 1802. ‘The length of the base, reduced to the level of 
the sea, and to the temperature of 62°, is 40006 44 feet, or 7.546 
miles; the latitude of the north end was 13° 0’ 29", (Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. VIII. p. 149, &c.); and it made an angle 
of little more than 12’ with the meridian. From this a series 


* We want very much a verb to denote the act of determining 
the position of a line, or a system of lines, in respect of the quar- 
ters of the heavens. The French use the word orienter for this pur- 

; and we propose to translate this by the phrase to orient. The 
English language is remarkably poor in words denoting position in 
respect of the heaveus. Our sailors have been obliged to borrow the 
harsh term, rhumb, from the Portuguese; to denate, by a single word, 
the point of the compass on which a ship sails. In Scotland they 
use the word airth, or airt, fur the same purpose ; and sometimes 
convert it into a verb, to airt, orienter, or to orient. The Scots term, 
however, is neither of so good a sound or so classical an origin, 
asthat which we propose to introduce. 


<$ 
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of triangles was carried, about 85 miles eastward, north as 
far as the parallel of 13° iy! 49” N. and south to Cuddalore, 
latitude 11° 44’ 53”, embracing an extent of about 3700 square 
miles. The triangles seem well contrived for avoiding very 
acute and very obtuse angles; the sides of many are from 30 
to 40 miles iv length, which indicates a fine climate, where the 
air is very transparent, and a country where hills of consider. 
able elevation are easy to be found. In computing the sides, 
Majot Lambton reduced the observed angles to the angles of 
the chords, according to the method of De Lambre ; and though 
he computed the spherical excess, he did not use it in any other 
way than as a measure of the accuracy of his observations. The 
knowledge of this spherical excess enables one, from having two 
angles ef a spherical triangle, such as occurs in the survey, 
to find the third, though it be not observed. ‘This is a facility 
of which a careful observer will avail himself as seldom as pos 
sible, as it deprives him of the check by which the errors in the 
angles might be detected. The difficulty of the country often 
proves a temptation to make use of it in this way, so as to avoid 
the necessity of carrying the theodolite to the more inaccessible 
points. Major Lambton has no appearance of a person who 
would save labour at the expense of accuracy ; and, whenever 
he has omitted to take all the three angles of a triangle, we be- 
lieve that it has arisen from the necessity of the case. The 
chords. which were the sides of the triangles, were then con 
verted into arches ; and as by a very judicious arrangement, 
which, however, is not always practicable, Major Lambton had 
contrived, that the sides of the four triangles which connected 
the stations at the south and north extremities should lie very 
nearly in the direction of the meridian, their sum, with very 
little reduction, gave the length of the intercepted arch, which 
was thus found to be 95721.326 fathoms. 

By a series of observations for the latitude, at the extremities 
of this arch made with the zenith sector above mentioned, the 
amplitude of the arch was found to be 1°.58233, by which, di- 
viding the length of the arch just mentioned, Major Lambton 
obtained (0494 fathoms for the degree of the meridian, bisected 
by the parallel of 12° 3¢’. This, till the survey was extended 
farther to the south, was the degree nearest to the equator, (ex* 
cept that in Peru, almost under it,) which had yet been me@- 
sured, and was, on that account, extremely interesting. 

The next object was to measure a degree perpendicular to the 
meridian, in the same latitude. This degree was accordingly de- 
rived from a distance of more than 55 miles, between the stations 
at Carangooly and Curnatighur, nearly due east and west of one 
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erother. Very accurate measures of the angles, which that line 
made with the meridian at its extremities, were here required ; 
and these were obtained, by observations of the Pole star, when 
at its greatest distance from the meridian. For this purpose, a 
lamp was lighted, or the blue lights were fired at a given sta- 
tion, the azimuth of which was found by the Pole star obser- 
vations, and afterwards its bearing in respect of the line in ques- 
tion. ‘hus the angle which the meridian of Carangooly makes 
atthe pole, with that of Carnatighur, or the difference of longi- 
tude of these two places, was computed. It was then easy to 
calculate the amplitude of the arch between them ; and thence 
the degree perpendicular to the meridian at Carangooly, was 
found to be 61061 fathoms. 

Wi'h regard to the measure of this perpendicular degree, we 
confess that we do not see reason to place great confidence in it, 
notwithstanding our high opinion of the observer. ‘The me- 
thod of determining the difference of longitude, by the conver- 
gency of the meridians, or the angles they make witha line 
intersecting them, is not easily applicable in low latitudes, or in 
places near to the equator; because there, a very small error in 
the observation of the azimuths, must produce a very great one 
in the difference of longitude. ‘The convergency of the meridi- 
ais is So smail, in the present instance, that if a line were to be 
drawn through Carangooly pavallel to the meridian of Carnati- 
ghur, it would not make with the former an angle of one mi- 
nute. A very small error, therefore, in ascertaining the angle 
which these lines make with a third line, must greatly affect the 
quantity of the angle which they make with one another. This 
walso evident from considering, that at the equator, all the me- 
tidians make right angles with the line from east to west, and 
have therefore no convergency at all. ‘The problem of deter- 
mining the difference of the longitude, or the arch of the equa- 
tor, by the angles which it makes with the meridian, comes here 
under the purzsmatic or indeterminate case, where the data can 
lead to no definite conclusion. ‘This is evidently true at the 
ab and we are constantly coming nearer to this condition 

things, as we come nearer to that circle. The porismatic 
case of a problem, like every other, does not arise all at once, 
but comes on by gradations ; every approach to the state in 
which the thing sought is quite indeterminate, being marked 
by the greater looseness and inaccuracy of the determination 
actually given. 

Of the degree of the perpendicular as here given, viz. 61061 
fathoms, we have farther to remark, that when compared with 
the degree of the meridian, it brings out the compression at the 
x4 
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les equal to 345, which is certainly much too great. Buti 
it be diminished by 200 fathoms, and reduced to 60861, asa 
ingenious writer (Phil. ‘I’rans, 1812, p. 842) contends that it 
ought to be, on account ofan error in calculation, which has 
escaped Major Lambton, it gives for the compression y}5, which 
is probably not far from the truth. . 

The measures of which we have been giving an account, 
were made :in 1803; the next, of which we are informed jp 
the tenth volume, were in 1806, when the series of triangle 
was carried quite across the Peninsula to the Malabar coast, 
which they intersected at Mangalore on the north, and Till. 
cherry on the south. In this tract they of course passed ove 
the Ghauts, so remarkable both in the natural and civil history 
of Hindostan; and as the stations, most probably, are the 
tops of some of the highest mountains, their heights may serve 
to give some idea of the general elevation of the chain. Th 
most considerable are, Soobramuanee and Taddzandamole, inth 
western Ghaut, not very far from the coast, the former 5583 
feet, and the latter 50682 above the level of the sea. Com 
derable difficulty could not fail to be experienced in conduct 
ing the survey across these mountains. 


‘Thad laid (says the Major) the foundation for a southern » 
ries of triangles, to be carried through the Koorg, to mount Dell, 
(on the coast), which was rendered practicable by tiie assistance af 
forded me bythe Koorg Rajah, to whose liberal aid I am indebted 
for the successfu' means I had in carrying the triangles over thoe 
stupendous mountains.’ Vol. X. p. 295. 


The heights of the stations were all determined from the dis 
tances and observed angles of elevation; and it is no smal 

roof of accuracy, that afier ascending the chain of the 
Ghauts, from the Coromandel coast on the east, and descend- 
ing from it to the level of the sea on the Malabar coast, 
distance in all of more than 360 English miles, they found the 
sum of all the ascents, and of all the descents, reckoned from 
the level of the sea, to differ from one another only by eight 
feet and ahalf. ‘This is the more remarkable, that the angles 
of elevation and depression, on account of the refraction, are 
the parts of trigonometrical measurement, in which error is most 
difficult to be avoided. In every case the angles of elevation 
and depression between the same objects were constantly mea- 
sured ; and thence the refraction was determined ; the double of it 
being equal to the apparent elevation, p/us the horizontal distance 
in minutes, mznus the apparent depression. The refraction 
seems to have varied from } to = of the horizontal are; but 
as the heights of the barometer and thermometer, at the time 
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the angles were measured, are not put down, no inference can 
be drawn as to the relation between the density of the air and 
the quantity of the terrestrial refraciion. 

From the triangles thus carried across the Peninsula, a cor- 
rect measure of its breadth was obtained, and one considerably 
different from what was before supposed. ‘The distance from 
Madras to the opposite coast, in the same parallel, is 360 miles 
very nearly ; the best maps, till then, made it exceed 400. 

It now became proper to measure a second base in the interi- 
orof the country, which was accordingly done near Bangalore, 
about 170 miles west from Madras, not far from which the first 
base was measured. ‘The execution of the work was committed 
to Lieutenant WarREN, of the 33d regiment ; and no better proof 
of the accuracy of the whole combined operation is necessary, 
than that when the length of this base was deduced from the 
base at Madras, 170 miles distant, by means of the intervening 

i , the computation exceeded the actual measurement only 

3.7 inches. The length of this base, reduced to the level of the 
sea,i8 39793.7 fath = 7.536 miles. ‘The same precautions were 
employed here as in the preceding measurement, and even with 
increased attention. For ascertaining the latitudes with the ze- 
pith sector, a number of different stars were observed ; the same 
slars were observed, at both stations, a great many different times, 
dternately, with the face of the instrument toward the east and 
toward the west ; sothat the error of the line of collimation was 
completely destroyed. ‘The observations, with the face of the in- 
struament turned the same way, are usually very near to one an- 
other ; so that an error of a second in the determination of the lati- 
tude, can hardly be supposed. From these observations, the de- 
gree of the meridian came out 604y> fathoms, in lat. 12° 55’ 10”. 

The next thing attempted, was the determination of a degree 
perpendicular to the meridian in the above latitude, which is 
that of Savendroog, not far from Bangalore. Here, again, 
though the operation is conducted with all possible care, and in 
Grcumstances that Major Lambton thought more favourable to 
accuracy than the former measurement of the perpendicular, a 
similar uncertainty takes place as to the result. ‘The degree per- 
oe to the meridian at the place just named, was found to 

60747.8 fathoms; on which Major Lambton remarks, that 
taking the ratio of the earth’s diameters to be | to 1.003)25, and 
the meridional degree, in lat. 12°55’ 10”, to be 60498 fathoms, the 
degree of the perpendicular will come out 60858 fathoms, which 
exceeds the measured degree by | |0 fathoms; so that it may be in- 
ferred, either that the earthis not an ellipsoid, or that this measure 
iwincorrect. We already stated our ebjections to the degree of 
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a perpendicular arch, ascertained by the convergency of meri 
dians in such low latitudes. ‘The Major himself seems to think 
that no great reliance can be had on results so obtained. ‘ Tie 
‘ great nicety,’ he says, ‘ in making the Pole star observations 
(for the azimuths) is well understood ; and it will be made mor 
‘ manifest in the case before us, by increasing or diminishing the 
‘ half sum of the azimuths reciprocally taken at Mud/apunna 
‘ betta and Savendroog, by oue second only, when it will ap 

‘ that a difference of nearly one hundred and fifty fathoms yil 
‘ be thereby occasioned in the perpendicular degree.’ 

Bat if the method of measuring a degree of the perpendiculy 
bythe convergency of the meridians cannot be successfully practis. 
ed, what method must be had recourse to? The measurement of 
this arch is very necessary for determining the differance of lon. 
gitude, and is therefore an important element in the survey. 
Other methods of ascertaining the longitude ought no doubt to 
be tried, such as that which Major Lambton mentions as hay 
ing been strongly recommended to him by the late Astrono. 
mer- Royal, by carrying a good time-keeper between two meri 
dians at a known distance, which [ mean, says he, to put in 
practice in the course of my future operations. ‘ I had also; 
adds he, ‘ devised another method, by the instantaneous extine- 
‘tion of the large blue lights used at Savendroog, the times of 
‘ which were to be noticed by observers at Mul/apunnabettaand 
‘ Yerraconduh, the distance of whose meridians on a parallel of 
‘ latitude passing through Savendroog is nearly 135 sales: The 
‘ experiments were attempted ; but the weather was so dull that 
‘ the lights could scarcely be distinguished. There is, besides,a 
‘ difficulty in fixing the precise moment of extinction ; and even 
‘ in the most favourable state of the atmosphere, when the lights 
‘may be distinctly seen with the naked eye, at near seventy 
‘ miles distance, to come within half a second of the truth, would 
‘ be as near as the eye is capable of, which is 7”.} in an angle 
‘ at the pole: But the mean of a great number of observations 
* might come very near the truth.’ 

The Major then proposes the comparison of celestial obser- 
vations, such as occultations of the fixt stars by the Moon, 
eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter, &c. for the longitude, to be 
= at Madras and Mangalore—almost five degrees of longi- 
tude removed from one another, and of which the distance ia 
fathoms is perfectly determined from the survey. He concludes 
with a passage, full of the modesty characteristic of real talent, 
and breathing the spirit of ardent and persevering research, which 
nothing but the love of truth is able to inspire. 


‘ In short, the difficulty of obtaining this desideratum (the know 
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tJedge of the true figure of the earth) and the important advantages 
‘to geography and physical science which niust accrue from it, are 
‘such powerful incitements to the prosecution of the inquiry, that 
‘Jmay venture av assurance of leaving nothing undone, which may 
‘come within the compass of my abilities, to give every possible sa- 
‘tisfaction on the subject: and if my endeavours shall prove suc- 
‘cessful to throw some light on the path of future discovery, I shall 
‘elose my labours with the grateful reflection, that while employed 
‘ip. conducting a work of national utility, I shall have contributed 
‘my humble mite to the stock of gerieral scieuce.” p. 368. 
e 12th volume of the Asiatic Researches contains an ac- 
count of the extension of this survey, to the southern extremi- 
of the Peninsula, and the measurement of another consider- 
i. portion of the meridian, amounting in all to nearly six de- 
grees ;—the longest arch, excepting that in France, which has 
yet been measured on the surface of the earth. When the work 
was first undertaken, the principal object was to connect the 
lwo Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, and to determine the 
latitudes and longitudes of the principal places, both on the 
coasts and in the interior. As the work proceeded, the design 
was enlarged ; and, in addition to the triangles, carried across 
the Peninsula between the latitudes of 12 and 14 degrees, as al- 
teady mentioned, another series was extended from ‘Tranquebar 
and Negapatam on the Coromandel coast, across to Paniany 
and Calicut on the opposite shore ; and to render the skeleton 
complete, a meridional series was carried down the middle of 
the Peninsula as far as Cape Comorin, from which were extend- 
ed other scries to the east and west along the sea coasts; so that 
aweb of triaiigles has been completely woven over the Peninsula 
of India from the parallel of 14° to its utmost extremity. It is 
to the meridional arch, of nearly six degrees, thence deduced, 
that this last memoir relates. !t was presented to the President 
ofthe Asiatic Society by the Governor General, Lorp MinTo, 
who added this judicious and merited encomium; ‘ I have great 
Yee in being the channel of communicating to the learned 
‘Society, a paper containing matter of such high importance to 
‘the interests of science, and furnishing so many new proofs 
‘of the eminent endowments and indefatigable exertions which 
‘have long distinguished the character and labours of its re- 
‘spectable and meritorious author.’ 
tn this measurement, the meridian of the Dodagoontah station, 


or of Savendroog, was continued south to Punnae, in the lati- 
tude of 8° 10’; and the series of triangles, for the purpose of 
ascertaining its length, was continued to the same point. In the 
extent of this prolongation, two new bases were measured, one 
at Putchapoliam, where the meridian intersects the parallel of 
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11°, and another at Tinnevel/y, near the southern extremity of 
the arch. These bases were nearly of the same length (some. 
what shorter thah that at Bangalore,), and measured with the 
same commendable attention to every circumstance which could 
ensure their accuracy. The triangles were carried on in the same 
manner, being a part of that great system which we have alrea. 
dy mentioned as covering all this part of the Peninsula. h 
many places the country is high and difficult to penetrate; th 
highest mountain in the whole survey occurs here, viz. the Hill 
(for so it is called) of Perma UL in latitude 10° i8'; its height 
is set down at 7367 feet. A very laudable precaution was taker 
throughout by Major Lambton, that of describing the position 
of the great stations, and giving marks, by which an astronom 
cal instrument may be placed in the same situation with his, i 
any of the observations should seem to require repetition or ve 
rification 

The observations for the latitude appear to have been conduc. 
ed even with increased diligence. ‘The practice of reversing th 
sector is never omitted ; the latitude of Putchapoliam, the north 
ern extremity of this prolonged meridian, is determined from th 
mean of |73 zenith distances of stars, all passing very near the 
vertex. The number of similar observations at Punnae ww 
226, and from these was deduced the amplitude of the arch be 
tween the stations just named, viz. 2° 50 10" .5, the length be- 
ing 17151675 fathoms. The differences between the zenithdis- 
tances of the same star seldom exceed 3”, and are usually much 
less ; so that, taking into account the number of observations, 
it cannot be doubted that these latitudes are determined toa 
fraction of a second. 

On this meridian, the distances of five stations with the cor- 
responding latitudes were determined in the course of the pre- 
sent and the former survey ; Punnae the south extremity ; Putch- 
apoliam, Dodagoontah, Bomasundrum and Paughur, the north- 
ernmost point. ‘The amplitude of the whole arch was 5° 56/47".33, 
and its length 359595.4 fathoms From this and the other points 
named above, the following degrees are deduced. 

Deg. in Fath. Mid. Lat. 
Punnae and Putchapoliam - 60473 9.34.44 
Punnae and Dodagoontah - -- 60496 10.34.49 
Punnae and Bomasundrum- § 60462 11. 4 o 
Punnae and Paughur - - } 60469 1}. 8. 3 
Mean of the two last - - - .60465.5 11. 6.23.5 
From a former measurement - 60494 12.82.0 

In these degrees we perceive the same anomalies which have 
been observed in France and in England, and which will proba 
bly always occur, where contiguous parts of the same arch art 
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as with one another. ‘The degree in the parallel of 11° 
6 93" is 60465.5 fathoms, which is less than that in the parallel 
of 9° 34’, a degree and a half farther to the south. This is si- 
milar to what appears in the degree in England; and there is 
an instance of the same species of retrogradation, when the 

s of the arch between Dunkirk and Formentera are compar- 
ed with one another. Some part of this irregularity, but cer- 
tainly a very small one, may be ascribed to error of observa- 
tion; the greatest part must, we think, be placed to account of 
the irregularities in the direction of gravity, arising from the in- 
equalities at the surface, or in the interior of the earth; the at- 
traction of mountains, for example, or the local variations of 
density in the parts immediately under the surface. On the ef- 
fect of these last, Major Lambton remarks, ‘ that between Do- 
dagoontah and Bomasundrum (13° and 14°), there is a vein of 
iron ore which might be supposed to have affected the plummet.” 
Amore particular description, however, of the country would 
be necessary to enable us to judge of the probability of this hy- 
pothesis. A mere vein, in the strict sense of the word, would be 
acause inadequate to such an effect as is here ascribed to it ; 
bat a great mass of iron ore, or a body of ferruginous strata, 
night be sufficient to produce the effect. We long ago remark- 
ed, in speaking of the trigonometrical survey of England, that 
it would have been of great importance to have added to it a mi- 
neralogical survey, as the results of the latter might have thrown 
some light on the anomalies of the former. The same thing is 
suggested by the objects now under consideration. It would be 
extremely desirable also to have a vertical section in the direc- 
tion of the meridian and of the perpendicular, at those places 
where observations for the latitude are made. This might afford 
asatisfactory solution of many difficulties which at present are 
sufficiently perplexing, and seem to increase just in proportion 
to the extent and accuracy of the observations. Major Lamb- 
ton goes on to remark, ‘that the arc between Putchapoliam 
‘and Dodagoontah gave the length of the degree in latitude 
“11° 59’ 54”, equal to 60529 fathoms, while the arch between 
‘Putchapoliam and Bomasundrum gave the same degree only 
£60449. Both these stations are sufliciently remote from moun- 
‘tains, to remove all suspicion of a disturbance from that cause ; 
‘but as no doubt remained as to the existence of some disturb- 
‘ing cause, I attributed it to the effects of the bed of ore, and 
‘concluded that the plummet had been drawn to the north- 
‘ward at Dodagoontah, and to the southward at Bomasun- 
‘drum, which would give the celestial arc between Putchapo- 
*liam (to the seuth of both) and Dodagoontah too litfle, and 
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‘that between Putchapoliam and Bomasundrum too greg: 
‘ making, of consequence, the Jength of a degree too greatiy 
‘ the first case, and too little in the second. Being,’ he 

‘ confident as to the accuracy of the observations at both 

‘ in consequence of the circumstances just mentioned, 4 thought 
‘ it reasonable to take the mean of the two degrees, which ga 
* 604y0 fathoms for the degree in latitude } 1° 59 54”.’ 

In the conclusion of the paper, the Major reduces the de 
grees into a consistent form, and apparently cleared of all ine. 
gularity (p. 94), but on a principle of which we cannot entirely 
approve, as it involves in it too much theory. The mathemal. 
cal reasoning is correct ; but the introduction of a degree me 
sured in another latitude, though it is quite legitimate in a g 
neral inquiry into the figure of the earth, prevents the result 
of the Indian measurement from appearing as independent fack, 
resting on the foundation of experiment alone. 

The simplest and most unexceptionable way of deducing fron 
alarge arch, (the parts of which, as actually measured, are no 
perfectly consistent), the results that may be accounted th 
nearest approximation to the truth, is to consider, that if th 
elliptic hy pothesis be true, whatever be the compression, the sue- 
cessive degrees of the meridian must increase, on receding fron 
the equator, by a quantity proportional to the sine of the do 
ble latitude. ‘Thus, if x be the degree in the latitude 1, th 
next degree is 2 + ” sin. 21; the next to that is x + m sin. % 
+n sin. (¢L + 2°), &c. where nis a constant quantity, to 
be determined without the assistance of theory, by assuming 
different values for it, and adopting that which agrees nearest 
with the observations. ‘This is easy, because m sin. @ L is ak 
ways a small quantity. In the southernmost point of Maj 
Lambton’s arch, it is between 2.4 and 3.4 fathoms: the value 
that seems to us to answer best, is 3.1 fathoms; and in this 
way we deduce the first degree of the arch, that which be 
gins at Punnae, in lat. 8° 39’ 38”, and has its middle in 9° 0 
38’, equal to 60473 fathoms. This is derived from a comps 
rison of the arch between Punnae and Putchapoliam, which con- 
sists of 2° 50’ 10”, and is certainly, as far as observation can go, 
very accurately determined. In this way, the successive degrees 
are as follows. 

Mid Lat. Length. Mid. Lat. Length. 
9° 10° =: 60478 fath. 12° 10° =: 0483.2 fath. 

10° 10°: 60476.1 18° 10° =: 60487.2 

11° 10’ 60479.5 14° 10’ 60491.3 
‘These are a little different from Major Lambton’s results, te 
which they would have been brought nearer if we had employed 
the arch between Punnae and Dodagoontab, in the determin 
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tion of the first degree. But as the latitude of Dodagoontah is 
inall probability affected by the attraction of the plummet toward 
the north, so that its zenith is carried too far to the south, the 
ch between it and Punnae must be too small ; and therefore we 
thought it best to avoid this arch in the fundamental determina- 
. * 

The anomalies which have occurred in the measures of de- 
grees, and of which the appearances seem to increase in propor- 
fion as greater plans are taken to avoid inaccuracy, have na- 
turally drawn the attention of mathematicians ; and the ques- 
tion, what part of them is to be ascribed to error, and what to 
imegularities in the structure of the globe, has come, of course, 
tobe considered. That a small part of them only can be as- 
cribed to the former cause, is rendered probable by the very cir- 
camstance just stated ; that they are not diminished, nay, that 
they even seem to be increased, by the care taken to avoid error. 
ltseems clear from that consideration, that the irregularities are 
in the object sought for, and are only brought more in sight by 
more microscopical observation, by the excellence of the instru- 
ments, the accuracy of the computations, and the extent of the 
lines measured. No measurement was ever executed with great- 
ercare than that in France; and the great extent of the arch 
measured, as well as the ability and skill of the observers, make 
the mean result, the length of the degree in. the parallel of 459, 
the datum most perfectly ascertained of any that regards the figure 
ofthe earth. Yet even here, we find in the detail that there are 
great anomalies, and that the successive degrees increase with 
much irregularity. 

The arch between Greenwich and Dunkirk gives the degree 
greater than that which is derived from the arch between Dun- 
kitk and the Pantheon at Paris by 7.23 toises ; the next differ- 
ence is 8.4; then $2.4, 12.9; and lastly — ¢ from the arch be- 
tween Montjouy and Formentera. In this last case, there is an 
absolute retrogradation ; and the degree increases on going to the 
south, just as it is observed to do in the arch measured in Eng- 
land, and in that measured in Hindostan. 

The irregularities in the French measurement induced De 


* To deduce the mean degree from a large arch, such as one of 
tearly three degrees, by dividing the length of the arch by its am- 
plitude or number of degrees, is not exact, as the degrees increase 
tach above the preceding by the quantity n sin. (2 L + 2). The 

th of the arch ought to be diminished by the sum of all these 
quantities before it is divided by the amplitude; and this division 
gives not the degree in the middle of the arch, but that at the begins 
ning of it, or the farthest to the sonth. 
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LamBRE to scrutinize the latitudes of all the above places with 
the utmost care; but he could find nothing sufficient to account 
for the irregularities, (see Base Metrique, tom. UI p. 84.) The 
observation of the latitude at Montjouy appeared exact; yet, 
when compared with one at Barcelona. very near to Mont. 
jouy, an error of 3” 24 was discovered ; and De LamBreg, 
parently with much reason, considers this difference as a certain 
proof of the irregularities of the earth. To the same cause he a. 
cribes the rest ; and indeed, from the very progress which they 
hold,.some local affection seems necessarily suggested. 

The consequence of all this is, that for the whole of the arch 
in France, the degrees are best represented by supposing a 
compression of 3, or z';; while, by taking in a greater 
range, and comparing the degrees in France with those in dis 
tant countries, the compression comes out less than the half 
this, viz. y},, or x35. To reconcile the measures actually 
made with a compression of 3, it will be necessary to make 
the following corrections on the latitudes—For Paris, 0; Mont- 
jouy, + 3”.6; Carcassonne, + 0.88 ; Dunkirk, + 3’.06; an 
for Evaux, + 5”,83. These are wholly improbable as errors 
observation, and must be attributed to local attractions, which 
act irregularly on the plumb line.-— Base Metrique, ib. p. 92. 

The same thing may be said of the arc measured in Ex. 
land by Colonel MupGe: the whole arc, taken together, agrees 
very well with the measures in France, and with that in Lap 
land, as lately ascertained by the Swedish academy.* Butif 
the parts of this arc be compared, an irregularity is found, and 


* We have compared together the five arches of the meridian, 
which from their extent, and all other circumstances, seem the best 
entitled to confidence, viz. that in Peru, by Bouguer and Conde 
mine ; in Hindostan, by Major Lambton ; in France and England, 
comprehending the whole extent, from the parallel of Greenwich, to 
that of Formentera, by Delambre and Mechain, and in part by 
General Roy; that in England afterwards, by Colonel Mudge; 
and, lastly, that in Lapland, by M. Swanberg; and the results 
which we have found, are extremely consistent, and give, for the 
compression at the poles y1,.<. When this compression is adopted, 
there does not appear an error of more than 9 fathoms in the measutt 
of any of the above degrees. The French, from their own measures 
in France and Peru, bring out a compression of +4, nearly. Thus 
the results are consistent with the supposition that the earth is an é- 
liptic spheroid, when the arehes compared are large and distant 
from one another: when they are small, and near to one anothet, 
they do not agree with that hypothesis, nor indeed with any other 
single hypothesis that can be laid down. ‘This is what might bees 
pected, and does not invalidate the general conclusion. 
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the degrees appear to increase on going from the north to the 
south. In giving an account of Colonel Mudge’s measurement, 
ina former Number of this Journal, we ascribed the fact just men- 
tioned, to local irregularities in the direction of gravity, and we 
still consider this as by far the most probable supposition. A pa- 

, however, written with great knowledge of the subject, and 
ullof sound mathematical reasoning, has been published by Don 
RowkiGu ez in the Philosophical ‘Transactions for 1812, which 
is quite on the opposite side, and ascribes the irregularities in the 
arc to errors of observation. Don Rupricuez, if we mistake 
pot, is one of two Spanish gentlemen who accompanied MM. 
Biot and ArRkAGO, and assisted in the operations by which 
the meridian that had been traced through France was ex- 
tended to the southernmost of the Balearic isles. He seems 
perfectly acquainted with the methods of calculation, and all 
the most recent improvements which respect the problem of the 
figure of the earth. We do uot think that he has proved that 
the irregularities in this measurement arise from errors of obser- 
vation; and we are of opinion, though the amount of these irre- 
gularities may now be more exactly estimated than before, that 
with regard to their cause, the question rests precisely where it 
did; . But though we are not convinced by Don RopRiIGuEZ, 
wemust do iim the justice to say, that his argument is fairly con- 
ducted, and that he has displayed great knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and perfect familiarity with the best methods hitherto em- 
age in the solution of this difficult problem. We have there- 

observed with regret, that this ingenious foreigner has been 
attacked in some of the English Journals, with a violence and as- 
perity which the subject did not call for, and which his paper cers 
tainly did not authorise. 

When there are unlooked for resulis in any system of expe- 
timents or observations, the errors into which the observer may 
have fallen, naturally come to be considered as affording one 
solution of the difficulty. We are not to suppose, that any man 
engaged in experimental investigations, can be exempted from 
such an inquiry ; nor, when such inquiry is instituted, are we to 
suppose that he is subjected to a personal attack. The prin- 
ciple on which Don Rodriguez proceeds, though it may be er- 
roneous, seems to be general; it is applied equally to the 
French and the English mathematicians ; and the anomaly of 
more than 3” in the latitude of Montjouy, is ascribed by him, 
not to local irregularity, but to the mistake of MECHAIN, a man 
eminently skilled in the art of astronomical observation. The 
calm and dispassionate memoir of the Spanish mathematician, 

VOL, XXI. NO, 42. Y 
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does not therefore give any ground for supposing it to be meant 
as a~personal attack, and still less as a national one. 

We observe, with pleasure, however, that the true resolution 
of the difficulty is most probably at hand. The continuation 
of a meridional arch must afford the best means of discovering 
from what cause the irregularities observed in it arise. If they 
arise from physical irregularities in the structure of the globe, 
or in the direction of gravity, a compensation in the course o 
a great arch may be expected to take place. If a body of 
heavy matter, at any point, make the plummets on each side 
of it converge more than they ought to do, the zeniths will be 
carried too far off from one another; the amplitude of the 
celestial arch will be increased ; and ihe length of the terrestrial 
degree, will, of course, be diminished. But as the zenitho 
one side of this point was carried too far to the south, and o 
the opposite too far to the uorth, the degrees on either side willbe 
rendered too great, the amplitudes of the celestial arches being 
made too small. ‘Thus an opposite error will take place, and what 
is added to one degree will probably be taken from the next. This 
is not likely to happen if the errors arise from inaccuracy of obser 
vation : these errors will not be as any function of the distance, 
but, depending en accident, must be quite irregular in their di» 
tribution. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we see a meridia 
which has been extended from the shores of the British channd 
along the west side of England, viz. the meridian of De/amen, 
now produced into Scotland, where it falls on the east side of the 
island, and is about to be continued till it intersect the shored 
the Murray Firth, or the Northern ocean. The combined arch 
es in France and England will then extend nearly to 20 degrees; 
and in a few years we shall perhaps see the distance between the 
parallels of the Balearic and the Orkney Islands, ascertained by 
actual mensuration. We believe that this important operatio 
could not easily be in better hands than those in which it is acte 
ally placed; and, when it shall be completed, the British army- 
in General Roy and the officers who have succeeded him in the 
conduct of the English survey—and in Major Lam BTon whos 
works we have been now treating of, will have the glory of doing 
more for the advancement of general science, than has ever beet 
performed by any other body of military men. 
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Art.IV. PhotiiLevicon Eduobus Apographis ediditGodo- 
fredus Hermannus. Accedit Jo. Alberta Index, suppletus et 
auctus. Lipsia, 1808. pp. 518. 


ot be anative of Constantinople, after having successive» 
ly filled the high offices of master of the horse, captain of the 
imperial guards, ambassador to Assyria, and first secretary of 
itate, and having thus exhausted the whole range of civil pre- 
ferment, was, on a sudden, elevated to the Patriarchate of the 
West; having been consecrated, on six successive days, monk, 
amagnostes. subdeacon, deacon, priest, and patriarch. Excom- 
municated by Pope Nicholas the First, he excommunicated 
Pope Nicholas in return; and after being several times ejected 
from his episcopal chair, and as often reseated, he was at last 
sent prisoner to an Armenian convent, where he died in the 
891. He seems to have been very learned, and very wick~ 
ed—a great scholar, and a consummate hypocrite—not only ne- 
tlecting the occasions of doing good which presented them- 
selves, but perverling the finest talents to the worst purposes, 
We have remaining of his works, besides some Letters and a 
cllection of Canons, his Bibliotheca, or Myriobiblon, being an 
account of the books which were read to him during his embas- 
fy to Assyria, and his opinion of their respective merits. ‘The 
ambassador, it would seem, must have had. but little to do in 
lis diplomatic capacity, since he assures us, that these books 
amounted to about three hundred; a number, we conceive, much 
greater than most of our ambassadors or public functionaries can 
boast of having read, in the course of much longer negotiations, 
ltis pleasing to observe in what proper and energetic terms the 
S and pious Patriarch rails at the disturbers of the Church, 
Novatians and Nestorians rarely come off with any gentler 
appellation than that of ‘dog,’ or ‘impious wretch.” Our 
young readers, however, who take the Myriobiblon in hand, 
are not to suppose that the book, which at present goes under 
that name, is really the production of Photius; we believe that 
not more than half of it can safely be attributed to that learned 
and turbulent bishop ; and we think it would not be very diffi- 
cult to discriminate between the genuine and supposititious parts 
of that voluminous production. But our present business is 


| With another work of Photius, his celebrated and valuable Lex- 


icon, which, imperfect and mutilated as it is, is more valuable 
té the critical scholar, than ten Myriobibla. 
It is well known to the learned, that the various MSS. of this 
icon, in different libraries on the Continent, are mere tran- 
scripts from each other, and originally from one, venerable for 
¥2 
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its antiquity, which was formerly in the possession of the cele. 
brated ‘Thomas Gale, and which is now deposited in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. This manuscript, which iso 
parchment, bears such evident marks of great antiquity, thatit 
may not unreasonably be supposed to have been a transeri 
from the author’s copy.* It is written in various hands. The 
compendia, which are used in some part of it, are extremely 
difficult to decipher; though, on the whole, they are less » 
than the contractions which occur in many manuscripts, and 
particularly those in the library of Saint Germain. The name 
of authors cited, it is frequently not easy to make out ; and the 
characters of 4, x, 8, a, of aak mw, ofa &K tr, of e Ks of aks 
of wo & er, of ar & w, of ax & ws, and many others, are so new 
ly alike, that an ignorant copyist would be sure to blunder 
And, accordingly, we find the various transcripts from this a» 
cient MS. are miserably faulty and corrupt.+ It was natard, 
therefore, that those scholars, who wished for the publication 
of this Lexicon, should be desirous of seeing it printed from 
the Galean MS. in preference to any other. ‘ Non eramm 
‘ scius,’ says Mr. Hermann, ‘fore, qui neque aliter quama 
‘ipso Codice Galeano, edi «lebuisse censerent.’ We a 
hend that this inuendo is levelled at the late Professor Pore, 
who, it is well known, had transcribed and corrected this 
luable Lexicon for the press; and when, unfortunately, bs 
copy had been consumed by the same destructive element which 
devoured the Alexandrian library, and Parson Adams’s Aischy- 
lus, the Professor, with incredible industry and patience, begn 
the task afresh, and completed another transcript in his own ee 
quisite handwriting. 

* It seems that a copy of this Lexicon, at Florence, was trp 
scribed, about the end of the 16th century, by Richard Thompm, 
of Oxford, who probably intended to publish it. We find the fo 
lowing passage, in a letter from Joseph Scaliger to Richard Thomp 
son, which we extract, as we believe it is not commonly knows, 
and as every thing which fell from that extraordinary man, eve 
iv wapedw deserves to be read. ‘ Remitto tibi nunc Photium tuum 
* optimum sane librum, & quem edi e re literaria est; quanquam 
* omnia, quz in illo sunt, hodie in aliis, unde ipse hausit, exstatl 
* Quia tamen laborem legentium levare possit, quod in eo omni 
* congesta sunt, qu sparsim in aliis relegere labor est, non exigual 
‘ a stadiosis gratiam iniveris, sitam utilem librum in publicum ext 
‘ patiaris.’ Scaliger Epist. p. 503. See also p. 171. 

+ Alberti, in his notes on Hesychius, cites the Lexicon of Pho 
tius repeatedly, but with almost as many inaccuracies as citations. 
This is partly attributable to his having used a very faulty apograph 
beionging to J.C. Wolf, and partly to his own negligence. 
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Mr. Porson’s copy of the Codex Galeanus is, we are inform- 
ed, amongst the papers of that incomparable scholar, which are 
religiously preserved by the learned society of which he was so 
longa distinguished ornament. Report had assigned the office 
of publishing it to two gentlemen every way qualified for the 

. Long ago, we took an opportunity of stating, in this 
Journal, the wishes of the Literary world with respect toit. But 
while we are anxiously looking for ils appearance, lo! Photius 
isput into our hands,—but not the Photius of our acquaintance, 
nor the Photius of Richard Porson, but the Photius of God- 
frey Hermann; and, had the editor’s name not been affixed, 
we should have been at no loss to determine at whose door it 
should be laid, since it bears many marks of that precipitancy 
and want of concoction which so often distinguish the produc- 
tions of that very learned and able German 

We have here merely the naked text of Photius, extracted 
sometimes from one MS. copy, and sometimes from another, 
(both of which are eminently inaccurate) with scarcely a single 
correction of Mr. Hermann’s, or any attempt whatsoever to- 
wards the restitution of the text. His apology for all this, how- 
ever, is of the most ingenuous and comprehensive nature. ‘The 
blanders which he has left in the text were too palpable, it seems, 
to need any correction! ‘Sunt autem plerique errores ex 
‘eogenere, ut non possint nisi imperitissimos fallere.’ Whe- 
ther this be really the case, we shall have occasion to examine 
hereafter. in the mean time, we cannot help observing, that 
Mr. Hermann seems to have been desirous of pre-occupying the 
fieldinto which he understood Mr. Porson to have entered; but 
that, wanting time or something else, to furnish his author with 
abody of useful notes, or to restore him to his pristine integri- 
ty, he was yet resolved to be the first who should publish Pho- 
tus: And Photius accordingly we have; but alas! how changed 
ftom that Photius who returned from Assyria, laden with the 
spoils of three hundred authors! We have, however, at the 
end of the volume, a ‘ Libellus Animadversionum,’ by John 
Frederic Schleusner, a scholar justly celebrated for his admir- 
able Lexicon of the New Testament; which animadversions 
were drawn up two years after the Photius was printed, and 
leave us the less room to regret the want of Mr. Hermann’s lu- 
cubrations. An index of authors cited is given at the end, from 
Alberti’s Glossarium Grecum. We should add, that the Pho- 
ius forms the third volume of a set, the two first of which con- 
fain an ill arranged and ponderous catalogue of words, desig- 
mied by the name of ‘Joannis Zonare Lexicon” The Pa- 
ttarch informs us in his preface, that his Dictionary is destined 

Y3 
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principally to the explanation of the remarkable words which 
occur ia the Greek orators and historians, but occasionally to 
illustrate the phraseology of the poets. Several lacune occur 
in the MSS., the leaves being torn out from the Galean copy, 
e.g. from "Adidupiros to "Exavvwes, and from Deopyrag to tasdéeden 

The great Lexicons of Hesychius and Suidas, as every scho- 
Jar knows, are compiled, and in many instances with very litle 
judgment, from the works of more ancient grammarians. That 
of Hesychius, in particular, is to be considered, as a compik- 
tion from a vast number of sources, the streams from which, 
meeting in his capacious reservoir, form a pool of water very 
turbid and unwholesome, from which he who drinks must drink 
with caution and reserve. The scholars, who flourished soon 
after the revival of literature, received with avidity the interpo- 
lated edition, published from the only surviving MS. of Hesy- 
chius by Marcus Musurus; and, without inquiring into the 
antiquity, learning, or discernment of Hesychius, they come 
dered him a sufficient authority for the existeuce of any word, 
however contrary to the analogy of the Greek language ; and 
imputed the more manifest faults of his Lexicon, not to him 
self, but to his copyists. The critics, therefore, of the sever 
teenth century, applied the pruning hook to Hesychius, witha 
fearful and sparing hand; and even Alberti himself, at a later 
period, exercised a cautious discretion with respect to the text 
of his Lexicographer, which is only to be accounted for by the 
phlegmatic temperament which is so strongly indicated in the 
excellent portrait of him engraved by Houbraken, and prefixed 
to his splendid publication. Before him, however, the real me- 
rits and nature of this valuable vocabulary had been discussed 
by the British Aristarchus, in his celebrated epistle to Dr. Milk. 
That great scholar perceived, that many of the worst faults with 
which it abounds, are imputable to Hesychius himself; that in 
compiling his Thesaurus, he made use of incorrect copies of 
ihe authors whom ke pillaged, or was misled by certain com 
pendia of writing, which he was unable to decipher ; in short, 
that the laborious Hesychius is very little io be depended upon; 
that it is no easy matier to distinguish what portion of him is 
really derived from trust-worthy sources; that he manifests in 
some instances bad faith, and in many great stupidity. All 
this, says Ruhnken, it was reserved for the ‘ docta audacia’ of 
Bentley to show. It is, however, to be remarked, that Hesy- 
chius is not come down to us in his original form, but mutilated 
by the hand of an epilomizer. 

Photius, who threw together his Lexicon on a much mor 
confined plan, probably brought to his undertaking greatet 
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learning and judgment than Hesychius, and seems to have given 
most of his authorities from his own knowledge of the authors 
whom he cites. Yet even his work is little more than a com- 

tion, of which many parts are copied verbatim from the 

lia on Plato, the Lexicon of Harpocration, that of Pau- 
sanias, and, in all probability, from the Arge Kouixd Kar Team 
yxe of Theo or Didymus, from which, ‘ ceu fonte perenni,’ 
later Grammarians derived most of their explanations of the 
scenic phrases of the Greeks. ‘These Dramatic Lexicons are 
unfortunately lost ; but there is, in the National Library of Pa- 
ms, a MS. which seems to be an Epitome of one of them, un- 
der the title of "Aracs "AAdaButes. And with a little care and 
dacrimination, a very considerable part of them might be re. 
covered from the pages of the still existing grammarians. 

To give one instance, out of many, of the practicability of this; 
Ruhnken, in his first ‘ Epistola Critica’ p. 104 quotes, from a MS. 
Etymologican, the following gloss. “AAxaia. 7 aipar xvgiag dt rod 
Adsvre¢, Jia To cig aAnnyadroy TeEweElr. Exes ya imi TH odes Kirtgor, 
6g" ob wagutureras nabamee Deriv ‘lepdrvvnes nai “EwaPgodires iv 
Yrouvgos: "Acwidog ‘Hoicdev. We have no doubt but that this is 
Gcitation from the Comic Lexicon. Schol. Appollon. Rhod. iv. 
1614, ty 22 roe) KQMIKQI AEZIKOL, of pvey § Ted AdovTeg CdGa wr 
sain, @AAG xal iwmou x. t.A. From this Lexicon Photits has bor- 
towed, though less largely than Hesychius. For instance, we have 
iw Photius, 25, avri rod Cibs. Evdgimidys. Inthe Epitome above 
mentioned we find, Z7. avri rod Cals. Edgswidyg ‘IPiyereix. "AAa’ 
igne, nas Cr, nai douong eines matges. Lodoxars Aavan. Ziy wive, 
Gigser. Again, Photius, Altea, ny miv xi vomiowerta, (read rouse- 
Ma tt) dg Athirog: ews DE rod crahmcd ‘Emixaguos xai DaPgar iver- 
tare, Epitome, Airsa, (Aitga.) ty wiv nok vemirma Sixeasner. ore 

ate) Oi nai iwi crabuct. “Emixaguos "EAwids i Macite. Yuyeds 

whewmes, avti tov dvexivyros. We should probably add, from the 
same Epitome, the words Kgativeg“ Qgass. 

Another source, from which Photius enriched his collection, 
were the ‘ Lexica Rhetorica.’ For instance, Kiar ix: Qarvne (Par- 
1%), Wapeiuia imi ray unre yewmivar, mate eAdAous tavrav. Lex. 
Rietor. MS. ap. Ruhnken. Auctar. Emend. Hesych. T. 1. p. 
1617. Kuav iv Parvn. Wugermia ixi ray MnTe aTay yemulrar, Myre 
Aden iwitgexwévrer. The words of Photius, Zuyi¢, rod cardwatov 
Meviixer revs Jexrbrcvs, are taken literatim from the Rhetoric 
Lexicon of Pausanias, as the .eader will perceive, upon referring to 
Eustathius on Homer, Iliad N. p. 956, 5. The gloss, Zoydrw, xa- 
tite; dandew, comes from the same source, as alsu the explanation 
of “Innes, as appears probable fram Eustath, on liad A. p. 877, 15. 

ius, Kearsovres, irtowodts, xai ravta ta waxee Evra. Pausa- 
Wer ap. Lustath, in Hiad. A. p. 884,17. Keatorres oi iotimedes. 
¥4 
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Photius, Keevwi fat. Eure iwodruera., Pausanias ap. Eustath, 
ad Iliad. A. p 807, 29. KeoursGat, Botaria vmedrmate guide 

Photius. MNeperg.o iwmidanrvases tig twidogautidos. Lex. Rhetor, 
ap Eustath. ad Iliad. K. p. 795, 39. Togung. imidegaridos Dax tories, 

Photius. Ugerircsz. 4 xg tay yauws buoia., Mévardeos. Pansg. 
nias ap. Eustath. ad Iliad. A. p. 881, 30. DgertAuia. 4 wpe tay ya 
pwr Gee. (dveia. yet Philemon has 6éa, p. 95. ed. Burney.) 

Photius & Suid. ‘Ogdowardimxes, (0) sets twatgomeves x. 1. 2, 
which words Eustathius on Iliad E. p. 629, 54. quotes from a Rhe- 
toric Lexicon. 

Another Grammarian, to whom Photius is largely indebted, 
is Timzeus, the greater part of whose Lexicon of Platonic words 
he has transfused into his own, His unacknowledged obliga. 
tions, (for these Lexicographers scarcely ever acknowledge to 
whom they owe their information), are pointed out by Ruhp. 
ken, who used the faulty copy of Photius belonging to Alberti, 
That accomplished scholar, had he lived longer, would alse have 
drawn upa statement of debtor and creditor between the Pair 
arch of Constantinople aud the Scholiasts on Plato, which would 
have been considerably to the disadvantage of the former. For 
instance, the glosses on the words Meadrns, 'Egzmn dinn, omod, Ey 
poatev, “Ynveig, KugBets, Ketva ta Qirwv, Acuxy crabun, amongst 
others, are copied verbatim, and without acknowledgement, from 
these Scholia. Nor is he less obliged to Harpocratio. The red 
sources of his knowledge he carefully conceals ; but quotesa 
long list of authorities from books, of which he probably knew 
nothing more than the passages cited by ancient grammariam, 
whose works he used. He has not forgotten to forage in the 
Lexicon Technologicum of Philemon, which has been lately 
* vindicated to the light’ by the zeal of Dr. Burney. See the 
gloss on ¥#aes. We should add that Photius, when he met 
with different accounts of the same word in the different Lexi- 
cous which he consulted, set them ali down. Of this repeated 
instances occur. 

He has no doubt extracted the quintessence of many other 
Grammuarians, whose works are now lost, or hidden in the clas 
ses of some of the libraries on the Continent. We will specify a 
few more instances of the readiness with which our Lexico- 
grapher arrays himself in borrowed plumes. "Addeg. wérger tet 
exyolvixor. obras Agirreparas. "This gloss is borrowed from some 
ancient vocabulary, which Eustathius quotes more at length, ad 
Odyss T. p. 1804, 22. Gv dt nas" AGG marpoy rerpaxoivinor. “Api 
reparng—ardivar nerdiay addixe, Alberti supposes Photius to 
have quoted Aristophanes the Grammarian. Z#apesov, to 807 
dovrar norwerrpiov. Edwedss. Photius, Hesychius, and the author 
of the Rhetoric Lexicon in the Paris Library, took their glosses 
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on this word from a common source, the Comic Lexicon, from 
which a fuller extract is made by the Compiler of the Etymolo- 
icon Magnum, who has preserved the passage of Eupolis, 
Demtp yap cis Corpor immecwy, See also Postathins in Lliad. 
A. p. 837, 44. 

"EviPeny, 1 iceBarbny, Ledexaas. Hesychius adds Aas@aaw, 
That both took their glosses from some older grammarian, appears 
from Elius Dionysius, in Aldi Cornucopia sub init. sipidn dt wap 
th Ledenrasi irc Bary. 

"parbat. xabdaiperbat, ixxevovoebas. nach vmipsves, o Umepxexabapne- 
ws These words are takev from Alius Dionvsius, who is thus 
quoted by Eustathius in Iliad. A. p. 877. "ldebat, rd nabaipsoduc 
sai ixasyodcbcs, xak Gmépivos, 6 Umwepuexadaguéines, did Td xara eior 
lag Aewroverbces. 

“levAog. To Sar iwsccion (Ewssrion OF iwi) TaD Yereiwv. nal WOH sis 
Miparpe. Tous yap Ex mworAdy Opuy matory dermovg iovAevg xwrcvery. 
This seems to be a scrap from Didymus ‘with the brazen entrails,’ 
Schol Appollon. Rhed. 1. 972. “levaeg—Onei Didvuos— vavos tig Ar- 
Mapa. bers yc povAregnas lovrcg % tx Tar pay meray Tyvavemirndioum, 
We may observe, by the way, that r4s—d#enua¢ should probably be 
restored to Photius. dene is a bundle, decurs a band. Photius 
himseif, in another place, Koéuvba, dicur yoprev. where the patriarch 
seems, in the hurry of compilation, to have taken x#mvé« for the 
nominative case. Schol. Theocrit. IV. 18. Komas o Oéeun, yres rd 
dirmarion. Kpatives. ‘O dt wer’ sddymon tetxar xamubos Tyr Actway 
iyirc ere Qavw. Toup corrects ededuev for eddyuov, and gives up 
the rest. We read the verses of Cratinus thus. ¢ 2@ wer’ ededuev 
tpizer Kamilos, imixes tay cros@ar ta oredara. 

Iteprides. ra wvbuivie ray Aexavior. These are the words of 
Elis Dionysius, quoted by Eustathius in Iliad. A. p. 870, 29. 

Tivéns, 6 yarrpimapyos. This is from Timeus; and Timeus 
seems to have had it from some more ancient Grammarian. Pro- 
clus on Hesiod p. 123. ei yap "Arrixes Téveny xaAcUaE Toy yarrpl wap 
ye, 

Gipiorxes. & xeyrias. This he has from Dionysius the Thracian, 
4Grammarian of great celebrity. Proclus on Hesiod p. 129. ¢ wis 
Opek Atordores tasye Qeptosxey rev xoxAlav. Whence also Athene- 
us has drawn the same gloss, II. p. 63. B. 

These instances, which we have selected, as being less obvi- 
ous than the transcripts from Harpocratio, the Scholia on 
Plato, &c. may serve to show how little the grammarians re- 

ted each other's property. It is possible that, in compiling 
his Lexicon, the honest Patriarch may have done that, which 
he is reported to have done when writing his Myriobiblon. The 
story goes, that as soon as he had read an author, and made 
his extracts from him, be threw the manuscript into the fire, 
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in order to enhance the value of his own abridgment. The 
story indeed is sufficiently improbable ; but it may possibly have 
originated from some known propensity of the bishop to lite. 
rary dishonesty. It is highly probable that some scoundred 
grammarian pursued this method with regard to Hesychius, 
whose original Lexicon he first epitomized, and then destroyed, 
‘Trogus Pompeius, it is well knewn, is reported to have under. 
gone a sinilar fate. 

It will easily be perceived, from what we have advanced ia 
the foregoing observations, that our opinion of the Lexicon 
before us is, toa certain degree, qualified. It is undoubtedly 
valuable, as it presents to us some peculiarities of the Greek 
language, and many fragments of the dramatic writers which 
are not extant elsewhere; but we certainly do not believe thet 
the examples given by Photius are the fruits of his own acquaiat- 
ance with the writers whom he cites ; and it is sufficiently mane 
fest, that, like Hesychius, he was often misled by incorrect m 
nuscripts ; and that many of the blunders of the Lexicon ar 
attributable to the author of it, who seems never to have revi+ 
ed his compilation, ‘To give one instance of this. In p. 368, 
we have the following glosses at a short distance from aa other 
Zarapay, BoPoxrags thy owgy and Laraupa. own, nawvods n. cure 
Se@oxans. Mt is clear that Photius extracted these at different 
times from different vocabularies, and wrote down the second 
without remembering that he had already explained the word 
Hesychius also has both forms, of which the first is probably 
the genuine one. Other faults are to be imputed to his copyists; 
for instance, in p. 210. we have Napés re Aipens feversx”s Airy 
aos. and presently, Napdedat Aipuns, peverinis. Aiczdarcs. We 
have not at present an opportunity of referring to the Codes 
Galeanus ; but unless our memory deceives us, it contains only 
the first of these glosses; the copy used by Alberti contai 
only the second. Wesee then how that from which Mr. Her- 
mano prints came to have both of them. 

We fear that Photius already occupies. a larger space:in the 
pages of this Journal than should be devoted to one of the tribe 
of grammarians ; but we must still detain our readers, while ¥¢ 
briefly examine the validity of Mr. Hermann’s excuse for pub- 
lishing an uncorrected text, viz. that ‘ the errors are such as ca 
only mislead the most stupid of mankind’ Of many, indeed, 
this may truly be said. Kothing, surely, but an undue partia- 
lity for his own name, could have induced the learned editor t0 
print "Epear, Wares xitpa. “Avrifar, nal "Avaxpior, nai “Apere 
@avns. instead of “Erma, 2 idmaegm Dr. Schleusner’s correction 
of “Epuas is wrong. 
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"EpivtCetr——a ed Tay ipsralwvnas ay piar TUNGI— SETS My awepiurvas 
gar dercge. For tasvacov should be writien ép:vay, and at the end 
ei cedper. ‘The gloss is taken verbatim from Pausanias, as quo- 
ted by Eustathius in Mliad Z, p. 653. 54. 

‘Epuaiar---amd tar ts Taig odeig TeOssmevay awapyav. Read riebué- 
yw», from the Schoiio on Plato p. 12. 

"Epjior, cig Pbopav. Espimidng Perhaps we should read "Epp aids- 
poricom v. 822. of the Audromache. 

"Eractet, tpoexaipur, Eryctos yap mpoorra, ei mos tay tixrgy. Kpa- 
givty Mecaterev. Mr. Hermann restores AyAsaci. We conjecture 
"Erawiets yo Wpociriag pds TV TEX INY. 

Zévvres » Covy. a mutilated gloss, which is thus to be restored. 
Léetpa. cig \orutas 9» Care. 

Oiaraurtiorni, xopw mavend, Read Odeo Maebve2n, Dr. Schleus- 
ner conjectures ©rtarcmas ody, NAP Mavinas. ! 

Kabatpiosre, ob xnasercize. Govnvdiins, nai tar aArAAMD Of wAsiong. 
Read tay Artrixay oi wAsious, OF TAY WaAasay. 


Kaparres, xaraQspeic. This is a mere corruption ofa gloss which 
occurs aflerwarus, Karavrec, xata@epeis. This, with several others 
of the same sort, must be attributed, as we have observed, either to 
the negligence of Photius himself, or, as we are rather inclined to 
think, to some transcribers, who made additions to the original 
lexicon. 

KovexiQarov. (KvvoxéQwaror) tv toig due a. Alyoucts. oltas Apieroe 
ans. The verse to which Photius alludes is v. 416. of the Knights, 
Koris Bopdy cirovmeres maxes ov xvvexe@aaw, Which Brunck, with sin- 
gular felicity, corrects, waxes cv ye xvvoxePaaw, not perceiving, as 
he says, how the penultima in xuvoxe@aAw could possibly be made 
short. Nor do we perceive. This fault in the copies of Aristopha- 
nes is, it seems, of very ancient date. Mr. George Burges, in the 
Appendix to his ‘ Troades,’ has restored the true reading xvrexapyry, 
except that it should be written xvvexapzvm. 

Kurrepdtara---Depexparns Angoig. tweira irspa Toute woseveray 
TeAda xvvteparepa. Aiberti ad Hesych. in v. quotes retetvra. Read, 
imtita yarepe Tletouvte® TovtTwy woAAM euvTEpwre pa, 

Aayxpigredas, Actdepeicbas, aud afterwards Aaxcpigerbas, rAoide- 
piieba:. Is Photius or his copyist to be blamed ? 

Aiwrt. narerbist, ourwg Evmwoats. Here Photius is certainly in 
fault, Eupolis, as Alberti pe:ceived, wrote Aerres. Dr. Schieus- 
ner ingeniously asks, ‘ An legendum Aawres, tdque pro Aawres 

Neoatay. tay veernta. We conceive that for rssAqsa, as it is com- 
monly represented, should be written, ve0Acsa. 

Tlevbepa— Etpemidas Ot yauBpy actor wapa ragiv Adyes. 6 yor 
‘AAnmaiar rg Owyel Oncivs nai cid yepes tar te wade mai Dds imo! 
1% pds vomiln nae warp, curry T éw0s. Toup in his note on Suidas 
who has copied this gloss, proposes Zid’, & yepasi. waide ray ons devs 
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feos VamBpis vouien. Valckenaer, Kai ov yeyspast,envds wai du dex 
tuoi. LDamSpds ronifev—which conjecture was not hit off in one of 
his happiest moments. We read Zu 0”, w yeast, tiv te waide dex 
fos Tam Bprg vomicer nai warnp, ewtnp t imes. * You are both 
father-in-law and father, having given me your daughter in mary 
age, and moreover my saviour.’ 

Avz, ody Avy eas uarcitras rape toig ‘Atrixets. Read Avy, oy) 
avyues. ‘The word is used by Thucydides 11.49. & Plato Sympos, 
p- 320. e. 

Leioat, ro cexnoQartacat, awe Tay re axpodpua Cecovrav. Tarexaei- 
Ong "Am@ixrverin GAA’ ae mavtay di FAY AWHTONs Chioas Kel Rpernary 
Cartes Taveacdxs Cindy aAAMACHayar. 

Suidas has”"AAAe@» wavrav dt Agereim-mporxnarteavtas, We con- 
jecture AAA’, @ wavrar ol dy Ageret ceive: nas wperxnarAicarbas, Das- 
cache dixdy cdrAAmrACPayer, The forensic term was not tgoexariras, 
but spocxadrAtcaréa: in the middle voice. 

Sua dxribpa nai cxardara, Adyeuos cuarduarlbpug tag irae Kparing, 
The Galean Manuscript exhibits exavdarstpactas ixar. The gloss 
should stand thus, Dxardarnbpa xai cxdvdara Atyovess. oxardarnhy 
ioras iway, Koatives. Aristoph. Acharn. 687. Kar’ avedndoas ipura, 
oxardearnte’ ieras tad. which passage, we perceive, is pomted out 
by Alberti. 

Tralmels, EeBare ras chayovas, eier Teig PAciors, 

Trabuous, Apsorodaras dpamacriy avroig. 

Lrabudy, rar wapreraday rig bigs. 

As the errors in this Lexicon are such as can deceive none but 
the most stupid, we cannot expect to gain any credit with Mr. Her- 
mann, if we correct the above glosses in the following manner, Zrat- 
fev’ Tay waperradwy 175 Oupag. "Apicroharns Apamaciy,---'Avteis 
orabmois &EtBare Tag crayoras---ciov tals Paiass. threshold and all, 

Teborwmivos, nai ems xapas’ Depexpatas MupunnarOpsamots. vyerarra 
wal yalpovta nai TeorAwmivey. nak EL AUWHE, Ud THE avis avELA 
&” i xapdia, In the second verse of Pherecrates, the Etymologicon 
Magnum p. 750, 12. has droiag avedersire d° 3. The true reading 
avedorcud 7 xagdia is preserved by Suidas. 

Mr. Hermann has given the Index of Authors quoted by 
Photius, which was published by Alberti at the end of his 
‘ Glossarium Gracum; but corrected and enriched by him- 
self. He has, however, omitted to correct some inaccuracies, 
In v. ‘Padapardves opxes Cratinus is quoted é» Xeipoes. The Galean 
MS. (if we remember), together with Athenzus, Suidas, the 
Scholiasts on Aristophanes, Lucian and Plato, have Xsipees. 
The Scholiast on Sophocles CEd. Col. 490. has Xepwvs. See Mr. 
Gaisford in his excellent notes on Hephestion, p. 17. 

In V. Kepuxaies is quoted Assgewmes Oxcavpe. Athenwus has 
Atdgewnes, as it should be written. 
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In p.198. Eupolis is quoted ¢» Mapoxe and in p. 478. é# Mapeixe, 
Alberti observes ‘ ut Mapixe in Apollonii Dyscoli Grammat. in- 
ed’ “The passage of Apollonius is in p. 428. Reizii Excerpt, 
Eupolis is cited é» Mapixe ap. Athen. xv. p. 6YO. E. Goi. C. 
Plutarch in Niciap.960 ed. HSt Erotian.o. ¥éydas. Schol. 
Eschyl. Pers.65 Schol.Soph Usd. Col.i600 Schol, Aristoph. 
Plut. 1038. Schol Platon p 7. Hesych. v, Sevawr. Suid. vv, 
"Au@cpeaopers. Méxpod rod éSeaed. Yaga. (where Mapyxe) Polluc. 
x.20. But the Grammarians have all mistaken the title of the 
play. It should be Evwoass t» Ma:sedves. Aristophanes ap. 
Eustath in Liiad. B. p- 300, 22. "AAA’ oud Eywyé vet Atyw Ma- 
pindrra wn xorccesy. 

In p. 438. The same Comedian is cited in Xpueoyéses, which 
Mr. Hermann has not altered into Xpuew yeves, In the Etymo- 
logicon Magnum p. 132, the following verse Té yap ter” éxsive; 
éreratan’ (rameraryn’) dddmexos, is quoted from Eupolis Xpuceye- 
wig, His Xporedy vives is cited by Hephestion xvi. 3. Priscian 
vid Schol. Plat. p 44. See Casaubon on Atheneeus ix. 17. 

emsterhuis on Pollux ix. 26. x. 63. 

The ‘ Animadversiones’ of Dr. Schleusner are learned and 
useful ; but they bear stronger marks of diligence than of inge- 
mity. He does not appear to have devoted so much of his 
lime to metrical studies as the learned editor Mr. Hermann. 
Atthe word Ma;«rraess Photius quotes Mévardpss Mivoyuwn tanes dF 
Ythrmaridtovixei ze Dibvper, noes Taparracis wla Deux men. Dr.Schleusner 
says that these words are ‘leviter corrupta ;’ and accordingly 
he disposes them in two verses, which, although remarkable for 
harmony, must, we fear, be classed under the head of asynar- 
fete, “Eanes dt ypdupa t° (dtor éxei ce didveoy Kai wagarracis ula. 
‘Fefellit te video,’ says Bentley to le Clerc, ‘ Kusteri Suidas, 
‘abi Typographi opinor errore post verbum wagéeleers punctum 
‘male inseritur, Quo tu infeliciter arrepto, et sententiam cure 
‘tasti; et perinde senarium concinnasti, ac si in Horatio scri- 
‘beres Macenas regibus edite atavis. Emend. in Menand. 
p 45 

Movrvy ia témos tet Metparod awd Meyruxias Abgvas, Dr. S.re- 
places “Aprewides for "Aénvas, but forgets to remark that this is an 
emendation of Ruhnken, ductar. Emendat. in Hesych. T. I. 
P- 24. V. ‘lepd xagbives. who quotes also Mespards, and not Mespared. 

Dr.Schleusner has remarked, that several extracts from Pho- 
tius are scattered up and down in the notes of Alberti on Hesy- 
chius, which do not appear in Mr. Hermann’s edition. The 
Doctor himself has omitted to notice some various readings 
from the Oxford transcript, in the extracts given by Le Clerc 
in his Index to Menander, 
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We now dismiss this valuable Lexicon for the present ; and 
earnestly hope that we shall, ere long, be called upon to notice, 
at greater length, a more correct and useful edition of it, pos 
sessing advantages of which the present cannot boast, viz. those 
of being printed from the Codex Galeanus, of correct topogre 
phy, of critical annotations, and though last, not least, a reason. 
able price. 


Art. V. An Essay on the Population of Dublin; being the 
result of an actual Survey taken in 1798, with great care and 
precision, and arranged in a manner entirely new. By the 
Rev. James Whitelaw, M. R. I. A. Vicar of St. Catherines, 

‘0 which is added, the General Return of the District Com 
mittee in 1804; with a Comparative Statement of the two 
Surveys. Also several Observations on the Present State of 
the poorer parts of the City of Dublin. Dublin, 1805. 

A Brief Inquiry into the present State of Agriculture in th 
Southern part of Ireland, and its Influence on the Mannen 
and Condition of the Lower Classes of the People: With 
some Considerations on the Ecclesiastical Establishment of 
that Country. By Joshua Kirby Trimmer. London. 1809, 

Farther Observations on the present State of Agriculture, and 
Condition of the Lower Classes of the People in the Southern 
parts of Ireland: With an Estimate of the Agricuitural Re 
sources of that Country; and a Plan for carrying into effect 
a Commutation for Tithe, and a Project for Poor Laws, 
By Joshua Kirby Trimmer. London, isi. 

Statistical Survey of the County of Antrim; with Observation 
on the Means of Lnprovement ; drawn up for the Coasidera 
tion, and by Direction of the Dubin Society. By the Rev, 
John Dubourdieu, Recior of Annahilt. Dublin, 1812. 

Observations on the Character, Customs, and Superstitions of 
the Irish ; und on some of the Causes which have retarded the 
Moai and Political Improvement of Iretand. By Daniel 
Dewar. London, i812 

Statistical Survey of the County of Cork ; with Observations on 
the Means of Improvement ; drawn up for the Consideration 
and by Direction of the Dublin Society. By the Rev. He 
ratio Townsend, M. A. Dublin, 1810. 

Statistical Observations on the County of Kilkenny, made in 
the years 1800 and 1801, By William Tighe, esq. M. P. 


HERE is not, perhaps, a more satisfactory proof of the pro- 
gress of political knowledge, in our own age and county, 
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than the attention which the government of Ireland has attract- 
edsince the commencement of the present reign; and there is 
not a more instructive page in the history of mankind than 
that of Ireland, if perused in the spirit which it ought naturally 
to excite. 

It is admitted upon all hands, that the state of Ireland is de- 
plorable. Ii is the general complaint of her natives, and of the 
strangers who visit her, that the great mass of her population 
is placed in circumstances of wretchedness, which strike the hu- 
mane with horror, Mr. Whitelaw, in that most interesting per- 
formance, the title of which we have placed with others at the 
head of this article, states the following important facts. 

‘In the ancient parts of Dublin, the streets are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, generally narrow; the houses crowded together; and the 
reres, or back yards, of very smallextent. Of these streets, afew 
are the residence of the upper class of shopkeepers, and others en- 
gaged in trade; but a far greater proportion of them, with their 
numerous lanes and alleys, are occupied by working manufacturers, 
by petty shopkeepers, the labouring poor, and beggars, crowded 
together toa degree distressing to humanity. A single apartment, 
inone of these truly wretched habitations, rates from one to two 
shillings per week ; and, to lighten this rent, two, three, and even 
four families, become joint tenants. As I was usually out at very 
eatly hours on the survey, | have frequently surprised from ten tesix- 
teen persans, of allages and sexes in aroom not fifteen feet square, 
stretched on a wad of filthy straw, swarming with vermin, and 
without any covering, save the wretched rags that constituted their 
Wearing apparel. 

‘This crowded population, wherever it obtains, is almost univer- 
ually accompanied by a very serious evil; a degree of filth and 
steuch inconceivable, except by such as have visited those scenes of 
wretchedness. Into the back-yard of each house, frequently not ten 
feet deep, is flung, from the windows of each apartment, the ordure 
and other filth of its numerous inhabitants; from whence it is so 
seldom removed, that I have seen it nearly on a level with the win- 
dows of the first floor; and the moisture, that, after heavy rains, 
ouzes from this heap, having frequently no sewer to carry it off, 
runs into the street, by the entry leading to the stair-case. 

‘One instance, out of a thousand that might be given, will be 
sufficient. When I attempted, in the summer of 1798, to take the 

lation of a ruinous house in Joseph’s Lane, near Castle-market, 

was interrupted in my progress, by an inundation of putrid blood, 
alive with maggots, which had, from an adjoining slaughter-yard, 
burst the back-door, and filled the hall, to the depth of several 
inches. By the help of a plank, and some stepping stones, which 
I procured for that purpose, (for the inhabitants, without any con- 
tern, waded through it), I reached the stair-case. It had rained 
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violently ; and, from the shattered state of the roof, a torrent of 
water made its way through every floor, from the garret to the 
ground. The sallow looks, and filth of the wretches who crowded 
round me, indicated their situation; though they seemed insensible 
to the stench, which I could scarcely sustain for a few minutes, fy 
the garret, I found the entire family of a poor working shoemaker, 
seven in number, lying in a fever, without a human being to adi. 
nister to their wants. On observing that his apartment had not a 
door, he informed me, that his landlord, finding him not able to 
pay the week’s rent, in consequence of his sickness, had, the pre. 
ceding Saturday, taken it away, in order to force him to abandop 
the apartment. I counted in this sty thirty-seven persons. 

‘In July, 1798, the entire side of a house, four stories high, in 
School-house-lauve, fell from its foundation into an adjoining yard, 
where it destroyed an entire dairy of cows. [ascended the remai- 
ing ruin, through the usual approach of shattered stairs, stench, 
and filth. The floors had all sunk on the side now unsupported, 
forming so many inclined planes; and I observed with astonish. 
ment, that the inhabitants, above thirty in number, who had escap- 
ed destruction by the circumstance of the wall falling outwards, had 
not deserted their apartments. 1 was informed, that it bad remaip- 
ed some months in this situation; and that the humane landlord 
claimed, and actually received for it, the usual rent. ‘To persons 
unacquainted with the scenes I have been describing, this pictur 
will seem overcharged ; but I pledge myself, that if they take the 
trouble of inquiry, they will find it faithfully and minutely true,’ 

The person to whom we are indebted for this important in- 
formation, was a clergyman of the Established Church, one of 
the ministers of the city of Dublin, a member of the Board of 
Education, a gentleman of fortune and the highest respectabili- 
ty, who, in 1798, with the sanction indeed of Government,,bat 
without a farthing of support, undertook and executed, by his 
own personal exertion and expense, the great patriotic task of 
acensus, as then unperformed, of the capital of his native 
island. 

That the inhabitants of the country are in a situation corres 
ponding to that of the inhabitants of the town, is too wel 
known; and follows by causes too necessary to need any confit 
mation. In hovels, too wretched to deserve the name of houses, 
or even of pig-styes, mixed at bed and at board with the ani- 
mals whom they rear, more than half naked, with nothing but 
potatoes to eat, and, except in the first six months after har 
vest, a frequent insufficiency even of that lowest species of nou- 
rishment, they lead the life of beasts rather than of men. ; 

Of such general and extreme poverty, the necessary result is 
a state of barbarity as to manners, sentiments, and habits of 
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lifes’ Heat, upon the existence of this deplorable fact, one of 
the best informed and most candid of lrishmen, the author of 
fhe late celebrated pamptilet, entitled * A Sketch of the State 
oflreland, Past and Present,’ —astribed, but we suspect erro- 
féously, to the present Secretary of the Admiralty. 
What the Romans found the Britons aud Germans, the Britons 
Wand the Trish,—and left them. Neglect, or degeneracy of the co- 
lonists, and perversity of the natives, have preserved, even to our 
day, living proofs of the veracity of Cesar and Tacitus. Of this, 
many will affect to be incredulous—of the Irish, lest it diminish the 
daracter of the country—of the English, because it arraigns the 
isdom and policy of their system. But the experienced know it t6 
true; and the impartial will own if,’ 

Extreme indigence and misery, with a state of barbarity, aré 
taiversally followed by turbulence and ferocity. Men who have 
nothing but life to lose, are always found to hazard it upow slight 
ecasions. Existence is only valued in proportion to ifs enjoy- 
ments; and men, whose lives are too miserable to be worth 
much to their owners, are little disposed to set a value upon the 
lnevof others. Whiere home affords no enjoy ments, the aban- 
dooment of home causes no regret ; and the slightest incentivé 
sallices to throw the inmates into movement and enterprize. 

Indigence, barbarity, ferocit y—little value for their own lives, 
less for the lives of others —little respect for property, in which 
they can hardly be said to have any share—a disposition to move- 
ment and enterprize, and yet a tendency fo sloth, may be con- 


































































































f sidered as the general characteristics of human nature in the very 
f lowest stage of improvenient ; and can scarcely be denied to 
" compese, at this moment, a true picture of the Irish population. 
n The political consequences are unavoidable ;—a country with- 
is dt a surplus produce,* and governed by the sword ;—to the 
of empire at large, not a support, but a burthen ; and not merely 
re aburthen, but a terror—the source of her fears and her danger. 
5 ier 
ell *A surplus produce, means, not a quantity of corn to export; for 
ir England has not corn to export, and yet a great surplus produce : 
8, By which is meant, a certain proportion of the annual produce, 
ie whieh, after maintaining the inhabitants, and defraying the neces- 
nit sary expense of government, may be aunually aggregated, by saving, 
ba 10 the eapital of the country—may be laid out in great improve- 
- Mets, or employed in the business of defence. Of such a surplus, 





Ireland is still destitute. 
WOL, XXI, NO. 42, 
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For this deplorable, and not deplorable only, but disgrace. 
ful and most dangerous state of things, there are causes to be 
assigned,—and remedies, we hope, to be applied. A knowledge 
of the causes is important toward a knowledge of the remedies: 
but the great difficulty is to procure a patient bearing to the 
statement of the malady. We have long had upon us the symp- 
tom of that unhappy state—wbi mec vitia pati possumus, nec re 
stedia. To hear that any thing stands in need of amendment, 
awakens our keenest indignation—and that wot against the au. 
thors, but ihe exposers of the mischief. The few who prosper 
in the present state of things, and the many whom that very 
state makes dependent on those few, instantly take the alarm; 
—a general unton is formed to crush the unhappy reformer ;— 
and im that wretched siafe of mental relaxation ae 
a people hafe all statements, except flattering ones, it bot 
often fail in its object. 

But, offensive as the statement may be to many, whom it is 
least of all desirable to offend, we are bound not to disguise 
what we conscientiously believe to be the truth ; and ali history, 
observation, and reflection, concur to point out THE GOVERN 
MENT of Ireland as the true cause of the unprecedented miseries 
uader which it has so long suffered. The case indeed falls wm 
der a general law, against the evidence or authority of whichit 
& perfectly vain to contend. 

state of any people depends altogether on the circm 
stances in which they are placed ; and Government has a power 
to modify almost all these circumstances, in such a mannera 
fully to account for all the variations of character and enjoyment 
which history or observation can present. The fact, in the pre- 
sent insfance, accordingly is, that England having, many years 
ago, assumed the government of Lreland, has so managed and 
conducted that subordinate nation, as to have brought it, at 
last, in a period of unprecedented illumination and universal 
improvement, to the wretched, barbarous, anarchical, burthen- 
some, and dangerous condition that is attested by the concurrent 
testimony of every intelligent observer, and has recently been 
set forth in the acts of her own legislature. 

The course of this unhappy policy, it may be instructive 
slightly to sketch. During the four centuries which elapsed from 
the first nominal subjugation of Ireland, to the time of the re 
forms which were undertaken by James the First, the country, 


beyond the city of Dublin, and a few miles around it, known 


by the name of the English Pale, could not be regarded asin 
the obedience of England,—strong enough to oppress, but 
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nitely too feeble and too ignorant to govern. On this subject, 
wehave the testimeny of an historian, always cool, and here, 
atany rate, exempt from prejudice. 


* Most of the English institutions likewise,’ (such are the words 
ofthe philosophical historian) ‘ by which that island was governed, 
wete to the last degree absurd, and such as no state before had ever 
thought of, for preserving dominion over its conquered provinces. 
The small army which they maintained in Ireland, the English never 
spplied regularly with pay ; and as no money could be levied on 
the island, which possessed none, they gave their soldiers the privi- 
lege of free quarter upon the natives. But the English carried far- 
ther their ill-judged tyranny. Instead of inviting the Irish to adopt 
the more civilized customs of their conquerors, they even refused, 
tong earnestly solicited, to communicate tv them the privileges of 
their laws; and every where marked them out as aliens, and,as ene- 
mes. Thrown out of the protection of justice, the natives. could 
oY security but in force ; and, flying the neighbourhood of cities, 

th they could not approach with safety, they sheltered themselves 
in marshes and forests, from the insolence of their inhuman masters. 
g treated like wild beasts, they became such ; and, joining the 

of revenge to their yet untamed barbarity, they grew every 

diy More intractable and more dangerous. By all this imprudent 
conduct of England, the natives of its dependent state remained in 
thatabject condition, into which the Northern and Western parts 
of Barope were sunk, before they received civility and slavery from 
therefined policy and irresistible bravery of Rome. Even at the 
tabef the sixteenth century, when every Christian nation was cul- 
tivating, with ardour, every civil art of life, that island, lying in a 
temperate climate, enjoying a fertile svil, accessible in its situation, 
posessed of innumerable harbours, was still, notwithstanding these 
advantages, inhabited by a people whose customs and manners ap- 

nearer those of savages than barbarians.”* 


Such, in this instance at least, was that ‘ wisdom of our an- 
cestors,’ to which implicit conformity is still so peremptorily 
demanded by those who have private reasons for being pleased 
with the condition of their descendants. Surely we do owe 
some compensation to a people whom, for so many ages, we 
have rendered miserable. But it is still more to the purpose, to 
comider what we ourselves have suffered by this conduct, and 
how far the policy of the present time is more beneficial than 
that of the past. 

The first memorable result has been fruitful in consequences. 

Irish, involved in ignorance and superstition, were not ripe 
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for that reformation in religion, which produced so. important 
a change in. the condition of the sister island. ‘ The borrihh 
* and absurd oppression which the Irish suffered under the Hag. 
‘ lish government,’ (we again employ the words of bHume)* 
‘ is the cause that. the Irish remained Catholics, when Biiog 
‘ became. Protestants ; and that all the mischiefs, of which tht 
‘ diversity of religion bas beea the bitter fountain, have bey 
‘ poured upon the two misguided islands.’ At is thus that op 
pression, when its whole course is seen, will generally be found 
to be its own avenger. 

lt is sufficiently remarkable, that the reforms m Ireland, 
complished by James the First, are the only reforms which, 
to this very day, have been undertaken in the spirit of bent 
eence. The great concessions which have been made 
the present reign, have all been extorted at moments of fi 
strength and British weakness ; have been the fruits, not of ow 
liberality, but of our fears ; and have gained for us, with tht 
people, neither credit nor thankfulness. ‘ James,’ says Hom, 
‘ frequently boasts of the management of Ireland as his waster 
‘piece; and we add, that few sovereigns in the work of lege 
lation are entitled, in any country, to equal gratitude andy 

Jause. 

: instead of their own barbarous laws, or customs, Jameser 
tended to the Lrish the benefit of English jurisprudence ; tookdl 
the natives under his protection; declared them free citizen; 
‘and. proceeded,’ says Hume, ‘ to govern them by a regular adab 
nistration, military as well as civil, A small army was maintained, 
its discipline inspected, and its pay transmitted from England, a 
order to keep the soldiers from preying upon the country, as bad 
been usual in formerteigns. Circuits were established, justice ab 
ministered, oppression banished, and crimes and disurders of every 
kind severely punished ; and no authority but that of the king aud 
the law was permitted throughout the kingdom. Such were theatt 
by which James introduced humanity aud justice among a 
who had ever been buried in the most profound barbarism. N 
cares! much superior to the vain and criminal glory of conquests; 
but requiring ages of perseverance and attention to perfect what hat 
been so happily begun.’ 


The care of providing a revenue, and of establishing an abs 
lute power in the hands of the King, distinguished the rei 
of the first Charles in Ireland; till the weakness of the govert- 
ment in England encouraged the natives, who were joined by 
the ancient English of the pale, to plan a conspiracy for the to 
i 2S sane upon nanenamsmeunengupanamamremateesemaenntammemaammn 


* Hist. vol. 2. p. 342. 
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tl expulsion of the new, or Protestant settlers, from the island.* 
Phe settlement of Cromwell was chiefly conspicuous for the ex- 
tent of the forfeitures, by which the principal part of the land- 
ed property was transferred to new possessors. And the Revo- 
jation Was remarkable for two things; for the devoted attach- 
wentwith which the Lrish adhered to their old sovereign; and 
forthe penal or disabling laws enacted against the Catholics. 

Till that time, no peculiar privations had distinguished the 
éondition of the Catholic. ‘The Parliament assembled by Straf- 
ford'was composed of equal numbers of Catholics and Protest- 
antsyiand it was part of the policy of that able but arbitrary 
filer, to exalt the power of the Crown, by balancing the inte~ 
rests and animosities of one of these parties against the other. 
Phebigotry, indeed. of the republicaus had appalled them dur- 
ing the civil wars and ihe usurpation; but the favour which 
was evidently borne to the ancient religionby the two succeeding 
princes of the House of Stuart, had raised them once more to 
theiopes of regaining their ancient supremacy. ‘The fate of 

, indeed, might at this peried have been very different, 
ifthe policy of her great enemy Louis the Fourteenth, had 
been as profound as it was ambitious. When James the Se- 
cond was expelled from England, and found an asylum in Ire- 
land, had the aspiring monarch who undertook his support, af- 
forded him, as he mighi easily have done, sufficient means to esta- 
blish his government in Ireland, without striving to recover the 
dlenated throne of England, the two countries would have beeu 
efirated into independent and hostile kingdoms ; the tual 
weakness and insigeifieanes of England would have Sead: en- 
sured; and France, in all probability, would have met with 
little to obstruct her in her schemes of universal dominion. 

_The Revolution, the benefits of which to England can scarce- 
Bn Pgsersted, produced ‘any thing but benefit to unhappy 
jeland ; for it produced the Popery laws. That these laws 
Were hof necessary, is sufficiently proved by the fact, of their 
tot having been previously adopted. If such a measure of 
severity was necessary for the security of a new and uncon- 

government, it was surely most necessary when that 
government was most new and most unconfirmed. But it 
was not fill a quarter of a century after the establishment 


* ‘This subtle ravage,’ says Burke, (Letter to Sir H: Lang- 
» a6 above, p. 573.) * being carried to the last excess of op- 
pression and insolence under Lord Strafford, it kindled the flames 
of that rebellion which broke out in 1643.’ 
Z$ 
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of that government, that the Popery laws were enacted, an 
when no inconvenience from the want of them had ever bee, 
experienced. ‘ Flushed with success, afier the victory of the 
Boyne, and animated with the recollection of recent injuries, 
it would not have been surprising,’ says Mr. Young, ‘ if th 
triumphant party had exceeded the bounds of moderation to. 
wards the Catholic. But the amazing circumstance is, that the 
great category of persecuting laws was not framed during the 
life of that monarch, who wisely was a friend to toleration’* 
It was under ‘Goody Anne. the wet-nurse of the church} 
as she is styled by Horace Walpole,+ ‘ that this choice pared 
of British legislation was cotaleaeeed? it was then, ‘ afer 
twenty-five years from the event of the Revolution had elapsed, 
that a domineering faction,’ says Burke, ‘on a party pa 
ventured to disfranchise, without any proof whatsoever of » 
buse, the greater part of the community ‘} 

With respect to the actual effects of the Popery laws, » 
much good information has of late years been bestowed upm 
the public, that this subject, important as it is, need not d&- 
tain uslong. The following memorable passage of Burke, a 
fords a fair and compendious view of their operation. 


‘ The stock of materials by which any nation is rendered flourish 
ing and prosperous, are its industry; its knowledge or skill : itsmo- 
rals; its execution of justice; its courage; and the national upion 
in directing these powers to one point, aod making them all centre 
in the public benefit. Other than these I do not know, and scareely 
can conceive any means by which a community can flourish-—The 
penal laws of Ireland destsoy not one only but every ome of those 
materials of public prosperity.’§ 


One of the leading and avowed objects of that code, was to 
disturb the possession, and prevent the acquirement of proper- 
ty by the Catholics. This was'to prohibit industry : and the 
effect has been complete. The Catholics, in the next place, 
were debarred from education ; and, finally, from those stations 
of influence and splendour, which are the great incitements to 
great acquirements. Their moral and intellectual degradation 
followed, as cause is succeeded by effect. 


* This code,’ says Burke, ‘ was to be noted for its vicious per 
fection. For I must do it justice; it was a complete system ; full 


* Tour in Ireland, v. 2. p. 133. 

+ See his Letter to the poet Mason, Lord Orford’s Works, v. 5. 
p- 651. 

} Letter to Sir H. Langrishe, Burke’s Works, 4to. v. 3. p. 589: 

§ Burke, v. 5. p. 272. 
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coherence and consistency ; well digested and well composed in all 
itsparts. It was a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance ; and 
as well fitted fur the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of 
a people, and the debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever 
ed from the perverted ingenuity of man.’---* All the penal 
” he continues, ‘ of that unparalleled code of oppression, were 
manifestly the effects of national hatred and scorn towards a con- 
quered people ; whom the victors delighted to trample upon, and 
were not at all afraid to provoke. They were not the effect of their 
but of their security. They reduced the greater part of a 

whole people, to a state of the most abject servitude.’ 


The radical cause of all this is stated, without any equivoca- 
tion at least, by Mr. Arthur Young. ‘The domineering aris- 
tocracy,’ he says, ‘ of five hundred thousand Protestants, feel 
the sweets of having two millions of slaves.’* And this, no 
doubt, is part of the solution :—the grand and universal ambi- 
tion of the few, to hold the many in subservience to their inte- 
rests and will, found an instrument of deplorable efficacy in 
the religious animosities of Ireland. It would be something, 
however, if five hundred thousand persons were actually ei- 
ther benefited or gratified by the arrangement :—but the truth 
is, that the great body of the Protestants profit as little by it as 
the Catholics. It is among a few great families, that all which 
was left to Irishmen, in the government and emoluments of 
Ireland, has always been divided. Mr. Wakefield, to whom 
the country is more indebted than to any other individual for 
information on this subject, assures us, and there is no doubt 
of the fact, that this narrow aristocracy, or rather oligarchy, 
was reduced to three families, the Beresfords, the Ponsonbys, 
and the Fosters. Itis for the benefit then, of these persons, and 
of such of their dependants as they thought fit to admit into a 
share of their emoluments and power, that Protestant ascendancy 
—that is, the most atrocious tyranny—has been so long and so 
disastrously maintained. ‘This is the - le upon which the 
affairs of Ireland have been conducted ; and it is the principle 
upon which the affairs of every nation will be cpndiaed. where 
a ntative organ is wanting, sufficiently dependent upon 
the hody of the people. 

It may be asked, indeed, what interest the English government 
had in this disgraceful state of things?—and the answer to that 
question leads to still more important considerations. It is the 
misfortune of a country which is governed by a ministry, after 
the manner of Great Britain, that it is governed, for the most 
part, neither according to the interests of the sovereign nor of 

* Tour in Ireland, v. 2, p. 140, 
Z4 
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the people, but to the interests of the ministry only. It is the 
interest of the ministry to procure, with the greatest ease, the 
greatest possible body of support ; in other words, to make their 
trouble as little, and their power and emoluments as great and 
as secure as possible. Now, it is obvious, that when the whole 
trouble of governing Ireland was reduced to the trouble of go. 
verning three families, that interest must have been regarded a 
in the best of all possible conditions. As the power of a minis. 
try in their own persons is nothing, it is always necessary fo 
them to govern one part of the people by means of the other; 
but the more they can reduce the number of the few, by whom 
they are enabled to govern the many, the more easy and the 
more lucrative their station naturally becomes. It may be laid 
down as a general proposition, that it is the great object of 
every ministry which has the smallest hope of becoming pe 
manent, to convert what is democratical in a country to ari» 
tocratical, and what is aristocratical to oligarchical ;—to lessea, 
in short, to the utmost possible extent, the nuinber ‘of hants 
which it is necessary for them to gain, and on which the exist. 
ence of their power depends. It is easily seen, therefore, what 
advantage they must derive from the proscription and degrada 
tion of auiy large portion of the people, whatever be the pretext, 
whether religious or political, upon which it is founded :—and, 
upon priuciples like these, it is not difficult to kecount for the 
support which the system of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland 
has always received from the preponderating country. 

Five hundred thousand Protestants, in order to have two mib 
lions of Catholic slaves, were compelled to depend upon other 
strength than their own. ‘They depended upon England; and the 
few, that they might have unbridled power over the many, sub 
mitted to ary conditions which their auxiliary thought fit to im 
pose. England, infatuated with the dream of commercial mono 
poly, excluded Ireland from trade, under the notion of protecting 
ihe interests of her own traders, as rigorously as if she had been 
a hostile country whose wealth was to become an instrumentof 
herruin. The evil of this, however, was more imaginary ‘than 
veal: for there can be no doubt, as Bishop Berkeley long since 
proved to his countrymen, that if Ireland had been shut in with 
a wall of brass a thousand cubits high, she might have clothed 
and fed a numerous and happy population. But this imaginary 
evil produced very real effects ; for it still more relaxed the spit 
- of the people, who abandoned themselves to indolence and 

pair. 

England, by assuming the right of making laws for Ireland, and 
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even of deciding her causes in the last resort, took. the legislative 
and judicative, as well as executive powers, into her own hands; 
while that country was still governed, not as a component part 
of the empire, but as a foreign dependancy, These powers, 
however, Which were grasped as the means of a more secure 
dominion, produced, as vehement stretches of power are apt to 

duce, the very opposite effects. They roused that passion, 
which is always stronger ina rude than an enlightened people, 
national pride ; and kept alive the sensibilities of the nation to the 
abagement which they endured. The opposition raised to the 
mother, country, upon similar encroachments of power, by a hand- 
ful of men in America, became the era of new hopes in the, breasts 
of the lrish ; and when, by a favourable train of accidents, the 
power of England became exhausted, and the Irish started up an 
armed and disciplined people, Ireland produced her demands, 
and England thought it not prudent to refuse. 


‘What was done,’ says Burke, ‘in Ireland, during that, period, 
in and out of Parliament, never will be forgotten. You raised an 
amy new in its kind, and adequate to its purposes. What you did 
in the Legislative Body is above all praise. By your proceeding 
with regard to supplies, you revived the grand use, and character- 
istic benefit of Parliament, which was on the point of being entirely 
lost aiongst us. You shortened the credit given to the Crown, to 
six nonths ;- -you hung up the public credit of your kingdom. by a 
thread ;-- you refused to raise any taxes, whilst you confessed the 
public debt and public exigencies to be great and urgent beyond ex- 
ample---You certainly acted in a great style, aud on great and ia- 
viicible principles.---What do you think were the feelings of every 
waa who locks upon Parliament in an bigher light than that of a 
market-court for legalizing a base traffic of votes and pensions, when 
he saw you employ such means of coercion to the Crown, in order 
to coerce our Parliament through that medium ?’* 


We ‘come now to the consideration of an important principle 
inthe government of Ireland. ‘The era of 1782 was the revolu- 
tion of that island; and might have been expected to have pro- 
duced correspondent effects upon the condition of her people. 
The condition of the people, however, remains with little or no 
mprovement. They have multiplied, it is true—multiplied 
amazingly. But, living in as wretched hovels, as miserably 
clothed, as poorly fed, they are as indolent, as turbulent, as in- 
temperate, as miserable, as before. What can be the cause of 
this ineorrigible degradation ? 


* Burke's Letter to Thomas, Burgh, Esq. 
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It is profoundly and justly observed by the author of the * Sig, 

of Ireland, past and present,’ that ‘as soon as the contest betwen 
the two Parliaments, that of Ireland, and that of England, 
a new policy began. The war was now carried on within the rig 
Parliament itself, between those who supported the schemes of ty 
English minister, and those who opposed them. The iuvstrument ¢ 
goverument was no longer arms.—A supremacy more complete thy 
she dared to claim as of right, England now established by influay 
~~a courtly name for profligacy on one side, and prostitution un th 
other.’ ia few strokes of his pen, he announces the deploralk 
effects. ‘Hence a degraded population,—a bireling aristocracy 
corrupt government. Hence, the low intrigues, meanness, and qj. 
ery of three generations.’ 


The matter of volumes is contained in these few words; wi 
they teach a lesson, not much less important to England thaw 
her sister kingdoms. _ Ireland is the pattern of a country goven 
ed by Influence. There its effects may be seen in a magniied 
and palpable form, and their gradations traced and contemplated 
as it were with the naked eye. We cannot afford room at 
for the whole demonstration ; but a few hints will put the intel 
gent reader in possession of the main outlines. 

Togovern by tnfluence, is topurchase compliance, and 
tion. That purchase, speaking of a nation, can only oxtail toa 
few : and,therefore,to render it at all advantageous,these few must 
have power overthe many. A purchased few, however, isu» 
ther name, for a ‘ hireling aristocracy; and a population, 
the command of a ‘ hireling aristocracy,’ must be a ‘ degraded 
population.” A government, by influence, therefore, a hireling 
aristocracy, and a degraded population, are component parts of 
the same system, and are all necessarily implied in the existence 
of any. But we may trace their union, and mutual dependence, 
a little more minutely. 

It is perfectly evident, in the first place, that a governmes! 
by influence, and a hireling aristocracy, are convertible term 
They stand to one another in the relation of buyer and seller; 
and the one cannot exist without the other. As well might 
there be a king without subjects, as a government by influent 
without a hireling aristocracy. The first link of the chain the 
exists beyond all dispute ; and it only remains to be shown, thi 
the union of a puschasing government, and a purchased arislo- 
cracy, necessarily produces the degradation of the people. 

At whose expense, in the first place, must the purchase le 
made?—At that of the people, most undoubtedly. Thi 
therefore, is one step in the scale of degradation. In the wi 
of taxes, and other impositions, a greater annual sum 1s & 
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tracted from the people, than is necessary for the legitimate pur- 
poses of government ; and the surplus, in all its most efficient 
, of salaries, pensions, sinecures, is given to those whom it 
is the interest of government to influence. The many are impo- 
yerished, that the few may be enriched. 
..Torender the purchase of the few of any importance to the 
, they must have power over the many ; and the great- 
erythat power, the more valuable the purchase. The sub- 
servience of the penpies therefore, not to the magistrate, or the 
laws, but to the ‘ hireling aristocracy,’ who are neither law, 
nor magistrate, is an implied condition. Subservience to any 
cass of men, distinct from the administrators of the law, is 
another name for oppression; it is the necessity of doing what, 
for his own profit or pleasure, another man commands. To 
whatever degree this necessity exists, it is the very essence of 
fradation. It exists to an enormous degree in Ireland : and 
Ffatispensable indeed to the existence of a government by in- 
jence.—It is the interest of such a government, that the peo- 


ple should be degraded ; and it is the interest of the aristocracy 


whom it influences: But a confederacy, in whose hands all 
power is lodged, naturally pursues its conjunct interest with 


t, 

At is worthy of remark, that the subserviency of the lower 
orders, to a mere aristocracy of wealth, has a tendency to de- 
fate them still lower than a simple despotism like that of 

ey. In Turkey, indeed, they are subject to the caprice 
and insolence of power. ‘But in Turkey, no creature, except 
the instruments of government, has any power. The indivi- 
duals, to whose ore and insolence the lower orders are 
subjected, are therefore very few; but where an aristocracy of 
wealth has a power over the people, distinct from the laws, the 
lower orders have an oppressor at every door. It has been 
often remarked, accordingly, that the lower orders, under the 
tome of the aristocracy in several of the old governments 

rope, as France, Spain, Austria, were really more wretch- 
édthan in Turkey. Travellers were struck indeed with an ap- 
pearance of splendour and civilization in some of these coun- 
tries, compared with the uniform barbarity of Turkey ; but 
What attracted them, was the splendour and attraction of the 
aristocracy, not of the people. In Turkey, there is no aristocra- 
cy; and nothing but the condition of the great body of the 
community presses itself upon the eye. In France, observa- 
tion was generally stopt before it reached the people : But, could 
the aristocracy have ecu veiled, and the people alone brought 
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into notice, there can be little doubt that Turkey would have ap- 
peared the superior country. 

In no country, however, in Europe, scarcely excepting ever 
Russia, where they are slaves, is the people s0 completely degra- 
ded, asin Ireland The beoks before us,and many other books, 
contain redundant evidence of this melancholy fact ; and _as itis 
our business rather to account for it, than to prove its existence, 
we mightirest perbaps upon its universal notoriety. One or twe 
examples, however, may be given. 

* Before I conclude this article,’ says Mr. Arthur Young, ‘ of the 
comimon labouring poor in Ireland, I must observe, that their bap. 
piness depends not merely upon the peymeut of their labour, their 
clothes, or their food: the subordination of the lower classes, dege- 
nerutiig into oppression, is not to be overlooked. The landlord of 
an Irish estate, inhabited by Roman Catholics, is a sort of despot, 
who yields obedience, in whatever concerns the poor, to ne law but 
that of his will. A landlord in Ireland can scarcely invent an or 
der, which a servant, labourer or cotter, dares to refuse to execute, 
Nothing satisfies him but an unlimited submission. Disrespect, or 
any thing tending towards sauciness, he may punish with his cane 
or his horsewhip with the most perfect security; a poor man would 
have his bones broke if he offered to lift bis hand in his own defence, 
Knocking down is spoken of in the country in a manner that maker 
an Englishman stare. Landlords of consequence have assured me, 
that many of these cutters would think themselves honoured by har 
ing their wives or daughters sent for to the bed of their master; 4 
mark of slavery that proves the oppression under which such peo 
ple must live. Nay, I have heard anecdotes of the lives of people 
being made free with, without any apprehension of the justice oft 
jury. 

Mr. Young imagined that this degradation was on the decline. 
He judged from the natural tendencies of an improving age, 
But, unhappily, he could not foresee events that were to give 
rise to counteracting tendencies. Another spirit, not less op 
posed to the elevation of the people, than any that preceded, 
arose—we mean the spirit of Antijacobinism—which rendered 
the degradation ef the people the very fashion of the day—which 
produced Orange Lodges—and which, if it did not produce re- 
bellion, in which at any rate it had an ominous share, gave te 
that rebellion features of atrocity, by which. savages would be 
disgraced. All travellers concur in assuring us, that, in late 
years, the barbarity with which the poor are treated will hardly 
admit of aggravation. ; 

Mr. Wakefield says— 

‘In the month of June 1800, at the rates at Carlow, I saw? 
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r man’s cheek laid open by a stroke of a whip. He was stand- 
ipg.in the midst of a crowd near the winning post. The inhuman 
wraigh who inficted the wound, was a gentleman of some rank in 
the.county. The unhappy sufferer was standing in his way, and, 
without requesting bim to move, he struck him with less ceremony 
than an English country squire would a dog. But what astonished 
me more than the deed, and which shows the difference between 
English and Irish feeling, was, that not a murmur was heard, nor 
band raised in disapprobation; but the surrounding spectators dis- 
persed, running different ways, like slaves terrified at the rod of 
their despot.’ 

“A fact like this is one ofa family. It demonstrates habit. It 
decisive.* 
©Mr. Tighe says, in his Survey of Kilkenny— 

*Scantily supplied with potatoes; clothed with rags; famished 
with cold in their comfortless habitations, the people cannot, though 
frugal, sober and laberious, (which from my own knowledge I 
asert,) provide against infirmity and old age, with any other re- 
source than begging or dependence. None can tell better than the 
members of the charitable societies here, what numbers of miserable 
objects depend on the distribution of their bounty for existence, and 
how inadequate language is to convey a just idea of their pover- 
tyand suffering. ‘These statements may be applied, more or less, to 
alparts of the country. The habitations of cotters are generally 
wretched.’ 


Mr. Kirby Trimmer, a son of the celebrated authoress of that 

, under whom he could not fail of an orthodox education, 

whether religion or politics be considered, and who, on a busi- 

ness of Government, was several years employed in Ireland, 
tays, in his Tract published last year— 


oP have again and again seen the country ;' and sincerely should 
krejoice, if, whilst [am about to extend my observations, I could 
@aze, as being drawn stronger than the life, any part of the picture 
which I. have drawn of the wretched condition of the poor. But 
far otherwise: at every re-examination, the colours which I have 
used appear faint, and. only imperfectly to represent the misery 
which exists. To dweil on the hapless condition of the peasantry, 
Tam aware may be considered tedivus as a twice-told tale. But 
Whilst I am convinced that the African hut possesses comfort and 
deantiness beyond what the generality of the inhabitants ia the Lrish 
cabin know ; 1 cannot rest satistied without exercising every oppor- 
tunity T may have of examining the subject, to point out the causes 
from whence the misery arises. What real friend to his country 


* Mr. Townsend’s Survey of Cork will afford other specimens to 
those who are curious. 
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can for a moment bear the reflection, that a large proportion of the 
poor, dwelling in unquestionably the second island in Europe, and 
forming so considerable a part of the nation, to which the whole 
world is now looking up, should fall short of even the few consola- 
tions attached to savage life!’ 


Those details, however, are too distressing to be pursued~ 
and it is not necessary. The facts are but too certain ; and their 
causes scarcely less apparent. That this state of the people is 
favourable to the Oligarchy, cannot be doubted. The more the 
people are depressed by poverty, the more cheap and secures 
their submission; and that it is equally favourable to the em- 
pire of Influence, by which the Oligarchy is governed, is not 
less obvious. ‘The continuance, therefore, if not the origin of 
this state of degradation, is to be referred to the operation of 
these interests. We cannot now proceed to explain how the 
same interests are promoted by every thing which tends to 
divide the people, whether religious animosities or political, be. 
cause it augments their helplessness and dependence ;~ by the 
7gnorance of the people, because it keeps them incapable of pur. 
suing any proper methods for their own emancipation ;—by the 
ammorality of the people, which is a principle of imbecility both 
to the individual and the aggregation. In fact, there is no com 
ceivable way in which the weakness, and hence the corruption 
and brutality of the people, can be increased, which is not f 
vourable to the union of Influence and Oligarchy.* 


The limits of an article will admit no more on the subject o 
causes, We come now to the chapter of remedies ; on which, 
to do any considerable service, it would be necessary to enter 
into details for which we have no longer left room. ‘The 
remedy no doubt would be, to abolish that corrupt INFLUENCE, 
in which all the evils of Ireland originate. To peint out how 
this may be done, and to impress the public with the feeling of 
its necessity, would be the noblest service perhaps that any 
writer ever rendered his country. For us, we feel sufficiently 
that it is beyond our competence, and, for the present, beyond 
our limits. Hereafter we may venture to suggest something 
with regard to it. 


The object next in importance, undoubtedly, is the admini- 
stration of justice. Without a tolerable administration of jus 


* The effects of this union upon the oligarchy itself,—habits of 
servility and intrigue on the one band, and of tyranny and contempt 
of human nature on the other,—would be a curious subject of moral 
inquiry. It would afford some interesting scenes to the graphic pen 
of Miss Edgeworth. 
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tice; all social prosperity is absolutely impossible: and, where 
the administration of justice is good, the other vices of govern- 
mentmust be enormous, to prevent the progress of improvement. 
To the mass of the people of freland, however, justice has hi- 
therto been administered in a manner infinitely more imperfect 
than could be conceived by those who take their ideas from the 
state of the sister kingdom. 


* Theexecution of the laws,’ says Mr. Arthur Young, ‘lies very 
much in the hands of the Justices of the Peace, many of whom are 
drawa from the most illiberal class in the kingdom. If a poor man 

acomplaint against a gentleman, or any animal that chuses 
tocall itself a gentleman, and the Justice issues out a summons for 
his appearance, it is a fixed affront. It is a fact, that a poor man 
having a contest with a gentleman must But I am talking non- 
seme—they know their situation too well to think of it; they can 
hayeno defence but by means of protection from ene gentleman a- 
another, who probably protects his vassal as he would the 
he intends to eat.’ When roused to insurrection, and guilty 
of atrocities, ‘acts,’ continues Mr. Young, ‘ were passed for their 
punishment which seemed calculated for the meridian of Barbary. 
This arose to such a height, that, by one, they were to be hanged, 
under certain circumstances, without the common formalities of a 
trial, which, though repealed the following sessions, marks the spi- 
rit of punishment ;—while others remain yet the law of the land, 
that'would, if executed, tend more to raise than quell an insur- 
tion, From all which it is manifest, that the gentlemen of Ireland 
never thought of a radical cure, from overlooking the real cause of 
the disease; which in fact lay in themselves, and not in the wretches 
doomed to the gallows. Let them change their own conduct 
entirely, and the poor will not long riot. Treat them like men who 
to be as free as yourselves; put an end to that system of re- 
ligious persecution, which, for seveuty years has divided the king- 
dom against itself. In these two circumstances lies the cure of in- 
surrection. . Perform these completely, and you will have an affec- 
tionate poor, instead of oppressed and discontented vassals. A bet- 
tet treatment of them is a very material point to the welfare of 
Great-Britain. Events may happen, which may convince us fatally 
ofthis truth: if not—oppression must have broken all the spirit and 
resentment of men. By what policy the Government of England 
can, for so many years, have permitted such an absurd system to be 
matured, is beyond the power of plain sense to discover.’* 
The enlightened author of the ‘ State of Ireland, Past and 
t,’ says— 

‘The law has never thoroughly mingled itself with Treland. 

There lately were, perhaps still are, districts impervious to the King’s 


ore 


* Young’s Tour in Ireland, vol, II. p, 129. 
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writs—castles fortitied against the sheriff, and legal estates: jp, 
vaded by force of arms — coritumacies, not frequeut indeed, by 
from which an. inquirer will deduce, not unfairly, otdinary dis. 
respect for the law. This in civil cases. In eriminal—how largey 
share of our jurisprudence !—witnesses not unfrequently suborned, 
intimidated, or mardered—juries subdued—felons acquitted, Jy 
common transactions, the administration by Justices of the Pe 
sometimes partial -—generally despised, and unsatisfactory. The bo. 
dy —in England so effective—of mayors, bailiffs, and constables, ip. 
known, or known as a jest’ Parish officers sinecares. The 
man and the strong man executing, the poor and weak suffering, the 
law. ‘Fhe blame is vot easily apportioned. Much is in the pride an 
folly of the gentry—much in the native perverseness of the peoples 
much in the indifference of the government—something in an ids 
ervet nomination of magistrates —more, aad movt of all, in the exon 
bitast taxation of legal proceedings ; by which the law has becone 
not a refuge to the poor, but a luxury to the rich. ‘Phe courteae 
oper to the iadigent—only as spectators The peasant, oppressed, 
or defrauded to the amount of LOl. cannot buy even a chanted 
redress in the lottery of the law for less than 60%. By victoryor 
defeat he is equaily and irremediably ruined. This system musth 
ameoded—or abandoned. 


Till the administration of justice is brought home to every 
man’s door,—till the poor man is assured of redress upon term 
accommodated to his circumstances, and of prompt and. mee 
sured punishment for his crimes, it is perfectly vain to talkd 
the civilization or improvement of lreland. To effect thee 
objects however, nothing has ever been thought of, but # 
imperfect application of the expedients employed in England* 
These have been found altogether inadequate to the exigem 
cies of the case; and a radical change must take place before 
the reformation of Ireland can begin. ‘The very constitution 
of the magistracy, to which such extraordinary powers have 
been entrusted, would require an entire regeneration, by a rigot- 
ous revisal of the commissions of the peace for the whole king- 
dom. 


Upon this head, Mr. Wakefield has collected a body of ev- 
dence equally strong and irresistible. ‘Phe very disturbances of 
the kingdom—the rebellion itself, have been ascribed to the 
misconduct of the magistracy, by such men as Lord Kingston 
and Lord Clare. It is not an institution adapted to the state 
of the country. As little is the slow, obscure, intricate, and 
expensive procedure of the higher Courts of English Law. | For 


* This is the usual paltry, and’ lawyer-like scheme of England, 
when called to legislate for other countries, 
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body of the people of Ireland. A more moderate and sim- 

judicial establishment, with a brief and complete digest of 
the law, adapted to every man’s capacily, and which every child 
ip the schools should read, ought first to be provided. Along 
with this every thing——without it little, can be achieved. 

The use which is made of the mass of the people in Ireland 
for establishing parliamentary interests, is the next grand cause 
of the calamities which overspread the country, and which must 
be reformed, before the people can be improved, or their calami- 
ties extinguished. ‘To talk of freedom of choice, in the wretch- 
ed creatures whom a proprieter of Irish soil manufactures into 
yoters upon his estate, would be a poor and unfeeling piece of 
derision. He drives them to the hustings, as he drives his hogs 
fomarket. By tenures for life of forty shillings, nominal or 
real, he makes electors almost at will. It is according to the 
number of his electors that he takes his station in the ranks of 
Influence and Oligarchy, and shares in the bounty of Govern- 
ment, ‘The number of his electors, therefore, is the grand ob- 
ject of his ambition. He encourages premature marriages, a- 
mong a people already too numerous for the means of employ- 
ingthem. ‘The crop of wretches upon his estate, not of corn, 
is the grand object of his solicitude. 


The system of creating votes in Ireland,’ says Mr. Wakefield, 
‘iscarried to an exteat, of which the people in England can have 
mo idea, The passion for acquiring political influence prevails 
throughout the whole country; and it has an overwhelming influ- 
ace upon the people. To divide and subdivide, for the purpose of 
making freeholders, is the great object of every owner of land; and 
Lconsider it one of the most pernicious practices that has ever been 
introduced into the operations of political machinery. It reduces 
the elective franchise nearly to universal suffrage, in a population 
Who, by the very instrument by which they are made free, are reduc- 
édto the most abject state of personal bondage. I have known free- 
holders registered among mountain tenantry, whose yearly head-rent 
did not exceed 2s. 6d.; but, living upon this half-crown tenure, 
wete enabled to swear to a derivative interest of forty shillings per 
annum.’ 


The consequences of such a deplorable system as this, are suf- 
ficiently apparent. By necessity, it reduces the Government to 
an Oligarchy, having an interest in the misery and oppression 
ofthe people. It has a direct tendency to multiply the num- 
bers of the people, without any regard to their condition ; nay, 
in @ manver which reduces their condition to the lowest depth of 
weetchedness. ‘To raise the qualification for voting, would be 

tan imperfect remedy ; and, besides, would give rise, in the 
first instance at least, to still more frightful oppressions than 

VOL. XXI. NO, 42% Aa 
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those it was meant to redress ; for every land-owner would im. 
mediately exert himself to the utmost extent of his power, to 
parcel out his estate into as many voting possessions as the 
new rate would allow. ‘To make way for the new race of te. 
nants, the old must be turned out. But they have tenures for 
life! Why, then, oppression must make them glad to tum 
out. You would then have, all at once, perhaps not less thar 
a million of unhappy wretches, without houses, without food, 
and deprived of all prospect of obtaining them any more :—tre- 
duced therefore to despair—and animated with all the sentiments 
which distinguish a people in despair :—You would have ar. 
bellion of a new description ; and such as, in all the varieties 
of human calamity, the world before never witnessed. 

With proper precautions, however, some change in the qu. 
Jification for voting might be beneficially introduced ; and ano. 
ther palliative to the great evil complained of, might be found 
in some scheme for enabling the dependent voters to vote, free 
from the control of their landlords,—in other words, without 
their knowledge,—or by some process of private balloting; 
contrivance, to the virtues of which, both in preventing tumult 
and evading intimidation, we are surprised to find the peopleo 
this country so insensible. 

Having said so much on the grand, comprehensive evils 0 
Ireland, we shall be very concise on all inferiér points. “The 
list of derivative grievances is no doubt very large ; and, a 
usual, they excite more attention than the fruitful causes from 
which they are derived. The Catholic penalties, —tythes,—mid- 
diemen,—want of education,—are all in succession held up asthe 
evils which most imperiously call for redress. But if, like skit 
ful drainers, we can only find out and cut off the springs, we 
shall speedily clear the land of its bogs. There is not one ol 
these circumstances, the peculiar malignity of which is not de- 
rived from the state of judicature, and of parliamentary interest. 
We have religious disabilities, tythes, middlemen, and ignor 
ance in England ; but our laws and our parliamentary interest 
are differently administered—and our condition is different ac 
cordingly. 

The Catholic penalties are an evil, as all religious penalties are 
evils ; and the Catholic penalties are an evil proportioned to the 
extent of the population on whom they operate. But as they 
now affect neither property, person, nor industry, and only ex 
clude from some of the highest offices of state, they cannot, 
of themselves, account for the misery of Ireland ; nor would 
the removal of them, introduce prosperity. Causes still more 
powerful obstruct prosperity. ‘The removal of Catholic penal- 
ties would not change the condition of forty-shilling voters ; * 
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would neither afford a judge to protect the poor man from 

injury, nor with healing justice to repress his crimes; and 

though it might lessen, it would by no means destroy, either 

the interest or the power of the few, to keep the many in de- 
ation. 

Tythes are an obstruction to prosperity. -That is not to be 
denied But let us not exaggerate. Tythes will not account 
for the wretchedness of lreland; nor would the abolition of 
tythes, to the last potatoe, introduce prosperity. Superior 
causes exist, amply sufficient to keep full the cup of misery, .in- 
dependent of tythes. In fact, it is only when a country is pro- 
gressive, that tythes are an evil greater than a land tax. Where 
there is no additional capital, or labour, ready to be employed 
upon the land, a tythe operates merely as a tax upon rent; a 
very inconvenient, and vexatious one, we allow,—but which has 
wo peculiar tendency to restrain production. It is only where 
there is fresh capital and labour ready to be employed upon the 
land, that tythes are exorbitantly mischievous, and operate as a 
tax, often asa prohibition, upon¢mprovement. Where other things 
awefavourable, they will not, as is proved by England, altogether 
prevent improvement; but they will always make its progress 
slower. Whatever may be the rate of improvement of any tyth- 
edcountry, it would always be greater were it not for the tythes. 
When improvement is the most easily obstructed, that is, when 
itis just beginning, tythes are naturally the most pernicious. In 
Ireland, therefore, the reason is peculiarly great for substituting 
abetter, to this most impolitic of all imposts. 

The blame, however, should not fall on the wrong place. 
The clergy are not materially in fault. They take, as any other 
men would take, the provision which the law appoints for them ; 
and they are in general obliged to content themselves with much 
less than the law allows them. It is merely an illusion, or im- 

ition of the imagination, from which one might expect that 
it would not be very difficult to wean the clergy, which makes 
them sticklers for the perpetuity of tythes, in which they have 
ninterest. ‘To the existing generation of clergymen, beyond 
Sprriod of their own lives, the benefit of tythes does not ex- 
tend. They leave them not to their heirs. It is the existence 
ofa certain income for life, which is the interest of the existing 
dergy; and that, on every principle of justice, ought to be se- 
tured to them. 

The matter of fact is, and not a fact of little importance, that 
the Church, that’ is, the riches, the emoluments of the Church, 
wethe patrimony of the Oligarchy, among the relatives and de- 
pendants of whpm they are, for the purposes of Influence, from 
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age to age, distributed. tn Influence and Oligarchy is lodged 
the fee-simple ; in the clergy, only a life interest, on the pay- 
ment of a rent ;—a rent of which the payment is pretty well se. 
cured—a rent of servility and dependence. The emoluments 
of the Church when properly considered, will appear only as 4 
great instrument in the hands of the Oligarchy, which they 
work for the confirmation of their own dominion, that is, for 
the degradation of the people. Abolish the usurpation of the 
Oligarchy,—and a beneficent composition with the Church, a 
composition for the bevefit of all parties, will be easily arrang. 
ed. Ofthe opposition which is now presented by the clergy io 
that arrangement, a small proportion arises from their clerical 
character or interests; if arises from them as the tools and o 
gans of their political factions. ‘The opposition of existing cler 
gymen, who have no interest in the perpetuity of tythes, isthe 
opposition of Influence and Oligarchy, to whom, and to whon 
solely, every particle of the benefit accrues. 

We have long doubted whether Midd/emen are intrinsically 
any greater evil in Ireland than in England; and some of th 
most careful of the late observers in Ireland—Mr Wakefield 
for example—share in our doubts. We remember when om 
class of middlemen, those who come between the grower d 
corn and the consumer, were as unpopular in England as th 
middiemen in Ireland. In a wholesome state of the country, 
it would be the interest of the middleman to encourage, not to 
oppress, the occupiers of his land. It is not the middlemen, to 
whom the unwholesomeness of that state is owing. Higher cam 
es must be found. ‘The body being full of corruption, the mid- 
dlemen and the tythe proctors are only irritable spots, upon 
which the eruption most conspicuously appears. Drive it back 
from these spots, without cleansing the constitution ; and you 
only force it to appear in another part, or to mix itself more 
intimately with the system, and increase the maliginity of tk 
disorder. 

Of the land of England, suppose that as great a proportion 
as of that of lreland were let to middlemen, would it be intl 

wer of these middlemen to lower the condition of the people 
of England? We can hardly believe that any one will say 
The case is then decided. ‘The misery of the Irish is not the 
result of their having middlemen. The effect in England, were 
any middleman to adopt a system of oppression, would imme 
diately be, to deprive him of tenants. In England, the cour 
try is not overstocked with a needy population; and the com- 

tition of land for cultivators is as great as that of cultivator 
for the land. Under an efficient administration of law, it would 
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be easy to secure the rights of the inferior cultivators, and ren- 
der them as independent of the middlemen, as any other order 
gflessees are of their lessors. Without this grand security, all 
other proposals are ridiculous. In treland, however, to pro- 
duce independence, to produce it any where, is the object, of 
al others, the most assured of desperate resistance. ‘To pro- 
duce independence, is to shake the pillars of the system. For 
the support of the system, the chain of dependence, of the Cot- 
ter upon the Middleman, and the Middleman on the Lord, is 
absolutely necessary. ‘I'he consequences are—what the world 
beholds. ‘The cure, so long as that chain remains unbroken, is 
vmoral impossibility. 

The ignurance of Irishmen, and its consequences, form a sub- 
jectupon which we should have been well pleased to have had 
tore time and space to bestow. We are well assured, that the 
ignorance of a people, and its attendant evils, subjugation to 
superstition, and abandonment to the priest, are the natural fruit 
of poverty and degradation. In the natural order of things, 
ignorance is an effect of misery, before it is acause. Place any 
meeof men in comfortable circumstances, and dependent, for 
their comfortable circumstances, upon their own works alone, 
and they will seek knowledge, as the eye seeks for light. As 
won as you make the Irish happy, you will break the charm of 
the priest. Nothing is so effectual as the enjoyments of the pre- 
sent life for weakening the influence of those who pretend to a 
power over the character ofa future one. Never yet was a very 
comfortable people found to be a very superstitious one ; never 
wasa very wretched one found to be otherwise. 

‘Under the pressure of the circumstances which now tend to 
ool and debase the population of Ireland, we cannot flatter 
ourselves that the effects of artificial education would be very 
conspicuous. If the force of these circumstances was broken, 
wtificial education would accelerate the progress of cure. But 
if the unhappy circumstances of that people have overcome the 

more important faculties of speech, and of reason, and have 
rendered them almost an useless possession, what can we expect 
from the comparatively feeble endowments of reading and writ- 
ing? Not that we think any exertion should be forborne to 
promote these acquirements. ‘They are always something gain- 
ed; and when the time arrives (which, sooner or later, must ar- 
tive,) when the chains which bind Ireland from improving shall 
be taken away, the faculties of reading and writing will then be 
of ey, importance ; they are essential to the right exercise 
of the elective franchise, and with a due knowledge of the nature 
of the art, should be rendered indispensable. 
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One of the great uses of artificial education would be, to 
spread the knowledge of the English tongue. ‘The men the best 
acquainted with Ireland, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Wakefield, and 
others, concur in observing, that a deeper shade of barbarity ac- 
companies, throughout Ireland, a total unacquaintance with the 
language of a civilized people. Even this circumstance, hovw- 
ever, derives its malignity from the pestilent habits of lrelandin 
general, Diversity of language is, no doubt, an unappy cits 
cumstance. But in the Highlands of Scotland, and in Wales, 
it has not given occasion to such complaints. 

When one hears of schemes for the instruction of the Irish, 
and considers, that in many parishes of lreland not a man uw 
derstands English, and in a great proportion of parishes, very 
few, and that there is scarcely one of the clergymen of the 
Established Protestant Church, who knows any thing of the 
Irish language—and probably not one who ever preached. o 
prayed in it,—it is impossible not to be struck with the pain 
which that Church has bestowed upon the religious instruction 
of that people. ‘The Church of Scotland, however, provided 
somewhat differently for the instruction of her Celtic flocks 
No minister can be ordained to a parish in the Highlands, 
who cannot speak the language of the natives, and who is nt 
bound to perform divine service in it once every Sunday. The 
bible is translated into that language,—and the children ae 
taught to read it in their schoojs. This is true pastoral care. 
In a letter from the Bishop of Limerick to Mr. Wakefield, 
which he has published in his recent work, that prelate says, 
he had found: ‘ parishes in his diocese which had never even 
seen a Protestant minister.’ Yet there would the tythe be co- 
lected—and naturally with more severity, than when the cle 
gyman resided, and could not withdraw his eye from any bard- 
ships which severity might produce. 

he grand concluding remark is,—that improvement is the 
natural tendency of human beings themselves. All that legix 
lators have to do, is to remove obstructions : and it is melan- 
eholy to think, that owing to obstructions which may be re 
mgren, mankind are, m so many situationg, stationary in wretch 
edness. 


Art. VI. Biya Gannita, or the Algebra of the Hindu. 
By Epwarp Srracuey, of the East-India Company's 
Bengal Civil Establishment. London, 1813. 


’ I ‘HE mere name of a work on Algebra, translated from the 
. ‘Sanscrit, is sufficient to excite the most lively interest in 
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all who take any concern in the history of human knowledge. 
The Biji Ginnitd is understood in India to be the work of 
Buascarka Acuarya, a Hindu mathematician and astrono- 
mer, who lived about the end of the '@th century of the Chris- 
tian era ; and who, beside this book on Algebra, has left behind 
him other mathematical treatises, particularly the Lilavati, on 
Arithmetic and practical Geometry. From a work which he 
composed on Astronomical Calculation, which has also been 
preserved, it appears, that Bhascara wrote about the year 1105 
of the astronomical era of Salibahn. ‘This era began in the 83d 
of the Christian era ; so that the preceding date answers to the 
year of Christ 1188. Col. Colebrooke (Asiat. R. vol. 9.) has 
given the time of his birth (1063 Saca,) or 1141 after Christ. 

These books, written originally in Sanscrit, had the highest 
reputation in the East, and were translated into different lan- 

ges. The Lilavati was translated by the order of the 

peror Akbar into Persian, on account, as Fyzer, the 
translator, says, of the rare and wonderful arts of calculation 
and mensuration which it contained. The Bija Gannita was 
also translated into Persian in the year 1634 ; and it is from the 
Persian that Mr. Strachey has made the English translation, 
with which he has now favoured the public. The idea thus 
given of the original work, is certainly less perfect than if the 
translation had been made from the Sanscrit; but, in a matter 
Where authentic information is so difficult to be obtained, we 
must be satisfied with what can be procured, though it may not 
be in all respects what we would wish. Mr. Srracuey appears 
to have great merit in the double capacity of a translator and 
commentator ; and it adds not a little to the value of his com- 
munication, that it is accompanied with notes by Mr. Davis, 
who is known to be deeply versed in Oriental science, from 
his papers on the Indian Astronomy. ‘That gentleman, who is 
master of the Sanscrit, had been fortunate enough to procure 
acopy of the Bija Gannita in the original, out of which he 
made several extracts, and has added to them some notes and 
illustrations. ‘Though these notes are evidently written only for 
the author’s own use, they convey a great deal of information, 
and assist in distinguishing the original Hindu composition from 
the interpolations of the Persian translator. 

Mr. Strachey had also the use of a translation of the Bija 
Gannita from the Persian, by the late Mr. Reusen Burrow, 
Which is now in the possession of Mr. Da.sy, of the Military 
School at High Wicombe : this, however, is less. valuable than 
might have been expected from one so well acquainted with 
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the mathematical sciences. It is a fair copy of the Persian trans. 
Jation, with the English of each word written above the Persian, 
and, as it now stands, is not, as it may be supposed, very easily 
understood. 

It appears from Mr. Davis’s notes, that the references to Ey. 
clid’s Elements, of which there are some in the Persian tram. 
lation, are mere interpolations, not to be found in the original, 
It appears also, that the Hindu mathematicians have a particular 
notation, which is entirely wanting in the Persian, where th 
algebraic process is always expressed in words. These are the 
sources of the information now communicated to the public; and 
the conclusions to which they lead, cannot but form a very inter. 
esting article in the history of Oriental science. 

The work of the Hinde algebraist consists of an lutrodue. 
tion and five Books. ‘The Introduction contains the rules for 
the algebraic computations, addition, subtraction, &c. applied 
first to known, then to unknown quantities, and to  suréh, 
There are, besides this, still making a part of the Untrodue. 
tion, two chapters on Indeterminate Problems of the first and 
second degree. Of the five Books that follow, the first treas 
of Simple Equations; the second of Quadratic ; the third on 
Indeterminate Problems of the first Degree ; the fourth of thoe 
of the second Degree ; the fifth of Products. 

The work is said to have been written with a view to astron 
my. A passage is quoted by Mr. Davis, where Bhascara says, 
it would be as absurd for a person ignorant of algebra to write 
upon astronomy, as for one ignorant of grammar to write poetry. 

Bhascara himself does not assume any character but that of 
a compiler, who was composing an elementary treatise from m- 
terials that already existed. 

Though we are highly gratified by any thing that throw 
light on the ancient science of the East, and think ourselves 
much indebted to Mr. StRACHEY for what he has done toward 
the elucidation of a subject so curious and interesting, we feel 
it necessary to remark, that the manner in which ‘this transl- 
tion and commentary are given, is not the most happily con- 
ceived. ‘The work consists partly of a literal translation, partly 
of an abstract, and partly of the translator’s own remarks. 
These are not always sufficiently distinguished, and never in the 
marked manner which was necessary. ‘The literal translation 
is marked by inverted commas ; the part, Mr. Strachey says, 
that consists of his own remarks, will appear by the context; 
and aj] the rest is abstract. It is plain, that this last dis- 
tinction is not sufficiently precise ; and that the first, though 
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tolerably clear, is not marked with the force which the differ- 
ence requires. Indeed, the error in this respect begins from 
the title page: The BisaGanwita, &c.— By Edward Strachey. 
A title could not be better contrived for repressing, by its con- 
clusion, the curiosity excited by its commencement; and a mo- 
dern name following, in the place of the author’s, after a title 
that is ancient, and was meant to be considered as such, is a s0- 
Jecism which we know not how any editor could commit. Per- 
haps Mr. Strachey found it difficult to express his triple cha- 
racter of translator, abstracter, and commentator, with the con- 
ciseness required in a title page. The work might have been 
called, ‘The Biya Gannira, &c. abridged ; with Extracts and 
Notes by, &c. This would not, perhaps, have formed an ele-~ 
gant title page; but it would have been a tolerably exact de- 
scription of the book. 

In the account we are to give, we shall begin with what re- 
lates to the Notation of the Hindu Algebra; next the Rules 
and, lastly, the Problems, to the solution of which the rules 
are applied. ‘This exposition will naturally lead to the question 
concerning the antiquity and originality of the Hindu Algebra. 

in this notation, letters are used to denote quantities in the 
gatie manner as with us. ‘The addition of quantities is denoted 
by | placed between them; thusa||6,isa+ 6. They have 
also a mark for negative quantities, which consists of a point 
over the letter: a is—a,and a|j b||z,isa+b—zx. The 
telation between positive and negative quantities, is illustrated 
by a reference to possesion and debt, the same as with us; 
and it must naturally be so, whenever the operations of a calculus 
inwhich the magnitude of the quantities is not expressed by the 
symbols denoting them, forces on the computer the convenient 
fiction of a quantity possessing the power of destroying other 
quantities. ‘ 

The product of quantities into one another, is expressed by 
writing the letters close to one another, ab, abc, being the 
products of a into 6; and of a into 6 and into c. When there 
isa numeral coefficient, it is written, not before the letters as 
with us, but after them ; thus it is not 3ab, but ab8. The Hin- 
dus, who write from left to right as we do, and the Persians, 
who write in the opposite direction, appear to give the same 
position to the coefficients. A surdis called carn? ; in the Per- 
sian tranlation, this word follows the number that it relates to, 
thus: 5 carni, signifies the square root of 5. Whether, in 


the Sanscrit, there be any sign equivalent to our radical sign, 
does not appear. 


Letters are used to denote the quantities both known and un- 
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known. When there is but one unknown quantity, it is deno. 
minated the thing. It is remarkable, that at the introduction of 
algebra into Europe, this was the language employed. In Ita. 
lian, the first of the western languages in which algebraic trea. 
tises were composed, the unknown quantity was called cosq; 
whence, as Dr. H. remarks, algebra was called the Cossic art, 
But the most singular thing in the Hindu notation is, tha 
when there are more unknown quantities than one, they cal) 
them colours ; aud speak of the multiplication, the addition of 
colours, &c. The third book of the Bija has its subject ap. 
nounced thus, explaining how many colours may be equal to 
one another. This is the language always used, both in the 
Sanscrit original, and in the Persian translation. Five lettey 
aregiven by Mr. Davis, asthey alsoare by Dr. HuTTON, which 

are used for denoting the unknown quantities; and we regret 

that. we cannot copy them, as they are from types struck om 

purpose. Mr, WiLk1Ns has observed that they are the initia 

of words denoting colour: The first is pd, the initial of panta, 

pale or white; the second ka, the initial of ka/a, black ; the 

third ni, of nila, blue, &c. This seems very enigmatical ; and 

we have not found, in what is said by Mr. Strachey, Mr. Davis, 

or Dr. Hutton, any conjecture concerning the analogy which 

musi have suggested this extraordinary nomenclature. It 

happens, however, that accident has put it in our power to 

offer what seems to us, a very satisfactory explanation of it. 

A friend of ours, who has devoted a good deal of time to 
the study of the mathematical sciences, and particularly of Al- 
gebra, for his own amusement, and for the instruction of the 
young people about him, contrived long since a kind of pa- 
pable Algebra, which employed counters to express and resolve 
equations ; performing with them the real operations of addi- 
tion, subtraction, &c. of which those on the conventional cha- 
racters of Arithmetic or Algebra, are only indications. In this 
way it was easy to express the known quantities, which wereall 
of one kind: numbers and counters, sufficient to do this, 
would always be at hand. But the expression of the unknown 
quantities was often much more inconvenient. If there was but 
one unknown quantity, one kind of counter indeed would suffice, 
though there might be a necessity for many of the same kind, 
because if there was 32or5 x to be expressed, this could 
only be done by repeating the thing which answered to 2, 3 or 5 
times. The embarrassment was much greater when there were 
several unknown quantities ; for then counters of different kinds, 
and a considerable number of each kind, must be procured. 

The pieces of money that one usually carries about him, are 
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the first materials for this sort of calculus that would occur; 
but they have not variety sufficient. Such counters as they 
use at cards would also answer; but with these a mathemati- 
cian was not likely to be often provided. In this way our 
friend would find his progress stopped by a mechanical diffi- 
culty, as he was preparing to retrace the steps which. in his 
idea, had been often gone over in the infancy of science, when 
the transition was just making from real objects to conventional 
signs. A box of wafers, on which he happened to cast his eyes, 
immediately relieved him from all difficulty. The number and 
variety were both sufficient: one of the unknown quantities 
might be denoted by a red wafer, a second by a white, a third 
by a black; and, however many times each of these should be 
repeated, or, in the language of common algebra, however large 
the coefficients of the unknown quantities, the store was not 
likely to be exhausted. ‘The names of the colours now came 
naturally, if the process of resolving an equation was to be de- 
actibed in words, to be put for those of the unknown quantities. 
Instead of saying, add 2 x to both sides, or take 3 y from both, 
he would say, add 2 reds, or take away 3 whites from both. Thus 
he was brought to use the very same language that occurs in the 
Hindu algebra; and all this happened long before any thing of 
the latter was known in Britain. The moment we read the rules 
of the Bija Gannita, a process which we had often attended to 
with considerable: satisfaction instantly occurred to us; and we 
felt ourselves carried back to a period when the jeu d’esprit of 
our friend was the serious employment of an inventor in science. 
It was not necessary that the latter should have wafers for his 
marks ; bits of coloured cloth, stained pieces of wood,. perhaps 
leaves of flowers, might answer the same purpose. 

Thus we have a very direct road by which the names of co- 
lours might be transferred to the unknown quantities in an 
algebraic equation; and the two things are in themselves so 
unlike, they are so far asunder, and in such different regions, 
that there propably does not exist any other pass by which 
a transition can be made from the one to the other. We may 
therefore conclude, with a good deal of confidence, that we have 
hit on the true explanation of a fact, which appears at first 
so extremely enigmatical. If this is granted, it will hardly be 
denied that we have found a fact strongly marking the infancy 
and nascent state of algebra. It is a state extremely similar to 
that which has imposed on its operations, as on those of arithme- 
tic, the name of Calculation ; a name that will probably continue 
for ever, to point out the rude origin of the most refined 
system which mam has yet contrived for the representation of 
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thought. We are thus also enabled to supply a deficiency in the 
history of this branch of mathematical science ; nothing aj. 
most being known of the very early state of algebra, which, 
at the first moment of its appearance in Europe, seemed to 
sess a considerable degree of strength and maturity. Hitherto, it 
might very fairly be said, that the science, of which the first in- 
troduction into the world was most accurately marked, was that 
of which the birth and education was the least known. We seem 
to have made a considerable advance toward the removal of this 
obscurity. 

An objection may be made to one part of what is now stated, 
which is certainly not without considerable weight. It will be 
said, that though an art so necessary as that of arithmetic, or at 
least its first and most elementary operations, must often he 
required before the invention of writing, when of course pebbles 
or other counters must be resorted to, it is not the sume 
with algebra, the use, and consequently the invention, of which, 
belong to a period of considerable advancement in civilization, 
and most probably greatly posterior to the use of writing. We 
admit the truth of this remark ; but we must observe, that ther 
is, either in the nature of the inhabitants of the East, or, asi 
more likely, in their want of the same facility of procuring th 
instruments and materials of writing which we possess in the West, 
something that has kept up among them the use of counters it 
arithmetical calculation, much longer than with us. The Chi- 
nese still use the Swan-Pan, which is only a methodical systema 
counters, in their common arithmetical computations ; and the 
inhabitants of Hindostan use shells strung together, for the 
same purpose. ‘They find, therefore, in the use of counten, 
some advantage above that of written characters, which we in 
Europe are not sensible of ; and therefore with them the oper- 
tions of algebra might be performed by the means described 
above, even though the invention of the science might belong to 
a period when the arts of civilization were considerably advanced. 
In any view of the matter, the application of the word colour, to 
denote an unknown quantity, if it is explained by a reference to 
the colour of the counters once employed to express such quai 
tities, points to an Oriental origin, if not to one of very remote 
antiquity. 

With regard to the other parts of the Hindu notation, though 
inconvenient and inartificial compared with that of Europe, it 
is quite adequate to the ordinary operations of the algebraic ama- 
lysis. ‘The way in which it is employed in addition and sub- 
traction, is easily understood, from what was said of positive and 
negative quantities. In multiplication, the multiplicand is placed 
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in a horizontal line, and the multiplier in a perpendicular line, at 
one extremity ; and the particular products are put down at the 
intersection of the horizontal and vertical columns, in the cells, as 
it were, of a rectangle, just as in the multiplication table. Ifa 


quantity, such as 3x + @ were to be multiplied by 5 z —1, they 
would be set down thus. 


3 2, 2 


52 | 1§ #*, 102% 


ae Ss, 8 
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The product is 152* +7 «— 2,or, according to the Hindu 
notation, xx 15,27, 2. The rules for the signs in multiplica- 
tion are of course the same as with us, and are proved by the 
generalization of the common rules of arithmetical multiplica- 
tion. They lay it down, that if 7 — 2, for example, be multi- 
plied by 3, the product is the same as if 5 were multiplied by 
3. But it cannot be the same, unless, when we multiply both 
7.and — 2 by 3, we make the latter product negative. Af- 
frmative into negative, therefore, gives negative. Next, if 
7— is multiplied by 5 — 2, the product must be 15; and as 
Sinto — 1, and — 2 into 7, are both proved already to be ne- 
galive products, the sum of 15 cannot be made up, unless — 2 
into— 2 be equal te + 4. ‘This is not a very refined way of 
treating the subject ; but the argument is convincing, and is per- 
haps, afier all, nearly as scientific as any that can be given. 
rules concerning Division are not sufficiently detailed, to 
enable us to judge of them; they seem to be entirely, or al- 
most entirely, tentative ; but they are accurate, as the algebraist 
does not satisfy himself with his quotient, till he find that when 
multiplied by the divisor it gives the multiplicand. They have 
also rules for extracting the square root; these are not fully 
explained, but appear to be founded, like our own, on the com- 
position of the square of a binomial. ‘Their arithmetic of surds 
is extensive and accurate; and appears, indeed, to be treated 
with great care. ‘They have, however, no mark for a surd quan- 
tity, but the word carni written after it, as the word roop, or in- 
teger, is written after a rational number. ‘Thus, what we would 
express by 5+ 7, they would say, 7 carni, 5 roop, &c. 
Though this is obviously a very inconvenient notation, yet 
all the operations of addition, multiplication, division of surds, 
and even the extraction of the roots of compound surds, are per- 
formed by means of it with great exactness. The manner 
in which the rules are expressed in words, is often extremely ob- 
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scure, almost always elliptical, and sometimes imperfect. Mr, 
STRAcuHeEY has great merit in his inierpretation of them, and ig 
the very satisfactory explanations which he has given. He must 
have combined, in this work, great knowledge of the language, 
exemplary patience, andj perfect familiarity with the subject, 
One may judge of the manner in which the Indian algebraist 
delivers his rules, from the following specimens. ‘ Know that 
_* the operation of the multiplicand is of use in many examples; 
* as of by the rule I shall have brought it out, and any one de 
‘ stroys wt, and some remains; by the operation of the multipli. 
* cand I can determine the numbers which have been destroyed 
‘ from that which remains, &c. The study of what goes before 
can alone give any idea of what is here meant. Both Mr. Bur 
row and Mr Stracuey agree in giving a very satisfactory ex- 
. planation of it, into which, however, we cannot now enter. §% 
again, the title of Chap. VI. in the introduction, is, ‘On the op 
‘ ration of multiplication of the square; and that relates to the 
‘ knowing of a square, such that when tt ts multiplied by a nu 
‘ ber, and to the product a number is added, the sum shall bea 
‘ square.’ The author then goes on to detail all the steps of the 
rocess, in a manner not more perspicuous, but which his Eng- 
lish translator has perfectly explained and translated into thea» 
guage of our ordinary algebra. The — here proposed is 
less than the very difficult one of finding 2, so that a x? + 6 shall 
be a square number. That this is truly a difficult inquiry, thow 
who have considered the branch of algebra which is dedicated 
to the solution of Diophantine or indeterminate problems, need 
not to be told. The history of what has taken place with re 
spect to it in Europe, may serve to convince those of the 
same thing who are not instructed in the matter by their ownex- 
perience. 
Diophantus, in his book of Arithmetical Questions, resolves 
roblem, which, when algebraically expressed, comes to this: to 
find x, so that z* + 1 may be a square, and a whole number. 
This was a considerable advance; and it does not appear 
that any of the Arabic writers, or of the Europeans, after the 
revival of letters, went farther, till Frrmat, one of the first 
mathematicians of the seventeenth century, extended it to this 
formula, a z* + i, which he made equal to a square and inte- 
ger number. Having resolved this problem, he thought it 
a matter of such considerable difficulty, that he proposed it as@ 
kind of defiance to Dr Wallis and the English mathematicians. 
The Doctor resolved the preblem, however; but extended it no 
farther. This indeed was left for Euler to do; who has, in 50 
maby directions, advanced the boundaries of mathematical know- 
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He extended his solution to the very formula of the Bija 
Gannita, or that in which a x* + 6 is to be an integer square 
number, This solution he first gave in the Petersburgh Me- 
moirs, and since in the second volume of his Algebra, ch. VIII. - 

y6. It is certainly not a little curious, that Euler’s solution 
turns on the same principle with that of BuascaRra, viz. that the 
solution of the simpler formula a x* + |, leads to the more gene- 
ral one, and that solutions of the latter are not to be found, if 
ene solution, at least, is not previously known. These are cir- 
cumstances to which great attention ought to be paid, as they 
point out the probable limit of the Hindu science, or the far- 
thest point of its advancement in this quarter, and as they esta- 
blish a strong and characteristic distinction between it and the 
Arabian algebra. 
¢ It appears to have been toindeterminate problems, especially of 
this kind, that the Indian Algebra was turned. It is a part of 
mathematical science not much connected with the rest, borrow- 
ing little from other branches, and contributing little to their 
advancement, except in as far as it exercises the ingenuity, and 
sharpens the invention of the analyst. ‘The problems it consi- 
ders are of great difficulty, and form a severe trial of the in- 
ventive powers. 

Quadratic equations are resolved, as with us, by completing 
the square and extracting the root. The artifice of rendering 
qe side of an equation a complete power, is sometimes applied 
toparticular cases of cubic and biquadratic equations. In one in- 
stance the biquadratic given is7*—-400x + 227 = 9999. Add 
42* + 4002+ 1 toboth sides, we have +* + 227 + 1 = 10000 
+400 « + 4 2°, where both sides are complete squares and by 
extracting the square root, x? + 1 = 100 + 2 2, which is after- 
wards solved by the rules given for quadratics. This is an ex- 
ample, however, of a process which the author knew very well 
was not general, and could only be occasionally applied. He 
adds, therefore, ‘The solution of such questions depends on 
‘correct judgment and the assistance of Gon.’ 

In an example which follows this, notice is taken of a quadra- 
tic equation having two roots. ‘ When one side is TH1NG, and 
‘the numbers are negative, and on the other side the numbers 
‘are less than ithe negative numbers on the first side, there are 
‘two methods. The first is, to equate them without alteration. 
‘ The second is, if the numbers of the second side are affirma- 
‘tive, to make them negative ; and, if negative, to make them 
‘affirmative. Equate them; two numbers will be obtained, 
‘both of which will probably answer.’ 

ere are a few geometrical problems to which algebra is ap- 
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plied, from which it appears, that the rents of the right 
angled triangle was very well known to the Hindu mathemati, 
cians, and its use in subjecting geometrical figures to algebraic 
calculation. One of these, to find the sides of a right angled 
triangle, the sum of the three sides being given == 40, and the 
rectangle of the two sides about the right angle <= 120, is very 
neatly resolved with a considerable display of geometrical know, 
ledge and some address, in avoiding the introduction of surd 

uantilies. If the sum of the sides be s, and the hypothenug 

, it is inferred from a lemma previously demonstrated, thal 
s* — h* = twice the rectangle of the sides, or 240. But it has 
also been shown that (s + A) (s — h) = s* — h*, therefore 
(s + A) (s — h) = 240, and since s +h = 40, s —h=6,6 
that s = 23, and A = 17. ‘Therefore 23 is to be divided, » 
that the rectangle of the parts = 120, which gives an ordim- 
ry quadratic equation, from which the sides about the right » 
gle are found to be 15 and 8. The Persian translator here, y 
in some other places, refers to the propositions in Euclid; by 
this is a mere interpolation, for which there is no authority ja 
the original.* 


On considering the whole of this Fragment, for as such we 
must regard it, we cannot but be of opinion, that it goes far 
ther to resolve the question, whether the remains of mathe 
matical science in India are derived from Arabia, and so from 
Greece, or are either the native productions of the country it 
which they are found, or emanations from a source which is e 
tirely unknown, than any thing that bas yet appeared. To 
judge as to the first of these, we must compare the methods 
of the Bija with those of Diophantus, and of the Arabian a 
thors. With respect to Diophantus, the comparison is easy; 
and Mr. Strachey has justly observed, in a memoir On the 
Early History of Algebra, that very little resemblance can be 
observed between them. ‘lhe solutions of particular problem 
given by the Greek geometer, are extremely elegant, and do 
great credit to his ingenuity. As to general methods, we find 
none; and, much less, general formula. Accuracy and simpl- 
city are the characters of Diophantus’s investigations ; but there 
is little of generalization His work might be the founds 
tion of such solutions as we find in the Bija Gannita ; andit 
may perhaps be regarded as the foundation of those of 
and La Grange. But much exercise of inventive genius, many 


——— 


* The Arabian and Persian geometers quote the 47th of Euclid 
by the name of the figure of the Bride, and the figure of the Chair, 
one does not see from what analogy. 
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efforts made with great skill, must have been interposed between 
the one point and the other, It is not among the modern Hin- 
dys, nor among them such as they have existed for many ages, 
that these efforts can be supposed to havebeen made‘ The alge- 
bra of India, therefore, is not derived from that of Diophantus. 
The same argument holds with respect to the science of the 
Arabs. Here traditional, and even historical accounts, are in 
favour of the Arabians having derived their science from In- 
dia, Dr. Hutton states this curious anecdote, that BomReELLI, 
whose name is well known in the early history of Algebra, 
ished a treatise on that science, at Rome, in 1579, in which 
says that he had translated part of Diophantus, ‘and that 
*he found the Indian authors often cited in it, from which he 
‘concludes, that the science of Algebra was known to the la- 
‘dians before the Arabians had it.’ This rests entirely on the 
testimony of Bombelli; and none of the manuscripts of Dio- 
phantus, that are at present known, contain any thing to the 
effect here mentioned. Whatever weight we allow to the testi- 
of Bowbelli, it is certain that the Muslemans now resid- 
ing in India, of whom there are some very learned in the ma- 
thematical sciences, all consider algebra as having originated in 
the latier country, as well as the arithmetic now in use. If 
we proceed farther, and inquive into the state of algebra among 
the Arabians, we shall find, that among the works of their own 
, there is none that can be compared with the Bija 
Gannita, in what respects the solution of indeterminate problems. 
Mr. Strachey, during his residence in India, took particular pains 
to.inform himself concerning the best treatises of algebra in 
Arabic; and he was Jed, on the authority of the most learned 
of that nation, to study with care the Khuldsat-ul- Hisab, 
the work of Baha ul-din, an astronomer and mathematician, 
born at Balbec, in the year 953 of the Hegira, or 1578 of the 
Christian.era. Mr. S. made a translation of a great part of it 
from the viva voce interpretation into Persian, of a learned 
Musleman, Mautavi-RosueNn Aut, who was perfectly mas- 
ter of the subject of the treatise, as well as of the Persian 
and. Arabic languages. From the abstract given in the me- 
moir above referred to, and inserted likewise in Dr. Hutton’s 
History of Algebra, (Tracts, Vol. Il, p. 179, &c.) we are 
led.to form a very favourable opinion of this work. The. 
t contains arithmetic, and some practical rules of men- 
suration; and the second part carries algebra as far as qua- 
dratic equations, and on the whole nearly to the length it 
attained in the hands of the Italian mathematicians, who in 


the 14th and 15th century imported this science into Europe. 
VOL, XXI, NO. 42, Bb 
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From this, however, to the methods contained in the Bija 
Gannita, the step is prodigiously great, in as much at least » 
regards indeterminate problems, a subject of difficult discus 
sion, and treated of by the Hindu mathematicians, as we have 
already observed, in a manner not unworthy of the reputation 
of Euter and La Grance. The Indian treatise, though » 
much more ancient, is much more profound than the Arabie, 
which at this moment is reputed the best in that language; 3 
fact which furnishes a complete answer to the assertion, that 
the sciences of the former country are borrowed from the ki. 
ter. We know indeed of no country, in a condition to lend 
the truths, which the Hindus are alleged to have borrowed, ¢. 
cept modern Europe, and that only since the middle of lat 
century. 

This argument in favour of the originality of the Hindud. 
gebra, is quite independent of that which we formerly stated, 
as grougded on the singular application of the word co/owr, and 
the names of the different colours. This is a distinguishig 
mark, to which nothing similar occurs in the science of Arabi, 
or of any other country, and has a strong claim to the characle 
of originality. 

It is necessary to attend particularly to the import of the tem 
originality, asemployedhere. We donot pretend,by it, tosyol 
what country this algebra is the original production, but only thet 
it is not derived from any known source, or any system of science 
with which the Western world has yet been made acquainied. 
It may either be an indigenous production of India ; or it my 
be, as indeed there is reason to think it is, a fragment of asy> 
tem that is lost; a remain ofa great body of science which e- 
lightened the world at some very remote period, when the Sav- 
scrit was a spoken language, or when some parent languege, sil 
more antient, sent forth those roots which have struck with more 
or less firmness into the dialects of so many and such remote m- 
tions, both of the East and of the West. 

Or it may be a fragment of antedeluvian science, that has e- 
caped the ruin produced by one of those great catastrophes which 
have shaken or overwhelmed the earth, and brought destruction 
on so many of its inhabitants. 

But whatever opinion is formed at present, it can be cons 
dered only as probable, and provisionary, till such time ® 
all the evidence can be examined. It would contribute esser- 
tially to this object, to have both the books of Bhascara, the Li- 
lavati and the Bija Gannita, accurately translated from the Sar- 
scrit originals, accompanied with such notes or commentaries 
as the translator should judge proper, but in such a form, tha 
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these last should be quite separated from the text. It is not too 
much to hope for this from the Asiatic Society, to which we are 
already indebted for so much information concerning the anti- 
quities of India. Perhaps it might be reckoned an undertaking 
not unworthy of the protection of the Company itself, whose 
very liberal and disinterested exertions in behalf of science, we 
have more than once had occasion to remark. 
It would also be necessary, to render the data complete, to 
have fuller information concerning the Arabic works in algebra. 
Mr. SrRacueEy has given a very full and satisfactory 
account of one of the best of those treatises, and has done, in- 
deed, all that an individual could be expected to perform, 
there may be other treatises on the same subject deserving of 
notice, and concerning which it were desirable that farther in- 
should be made. If Arabia have any claim to be consi- 
as the instructor of India, it is in this way only that such 
claim can be established. Indeed we have very little doubt that 
the truth, to a certain length at least, would be ascertained on 
good evidence, if the question were discussed with perfect fair- 
ness and impartiality, without any love of paradox, on the one 
hand, or any desire to prove, at all hazards, the great antiquity 
of Indian science ; and, on the other hand, without any fear 
of discovering proofs of such antiquity, or any desire of reduc- 
ing it within limits previously determined.- ‘To one who is not 
quite aware how much prejudice warps all our opinions, it would 
seen Very unnecessary to exhort men to impartiality on an in- 
quiry into questions of the most remote antiquity, and that can 
affect, one should think, the personal interest of no one individ- 
ual at present on the surface of the earth. Yet every one who 
has attended to what has already passed on the subject of the 
astronomy of India, must know, that such cautions as we are 
now presuming to offer, are by no means unnecessary. We 
canhot dismiss this subject without again reminding our readers 
how much they are obliged to Mr. Srracuey, for supplying a 
document so important in this question, as that of which we have 
been giving an account. He has entered on the research with 
candour and ability ; has pursued it with great industry, and at 
great expense of time, in a situation where his time was proba- 
bly of great value. He may, at least, have fairly the satisfaction 
to think, that he has done a service to all who are interested in 
the history of knowledge ; and that nothing which has yet been 
produced, has thrown so much light on the science of the East, 
as that which he has laid before so public. 
BHe 
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Arr. VII. A Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View of its 
Scenery, its Antiquities, and its Monuments ; particularly as 
they are Objects of Classical Interest and Elucidation: With 
an Account — present State of its Cities and l'owns, and 
occasional Observations on the recent Spolations of the 
French. By the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace. 2 vol 
4to. pp. 1342. London. Mawman. 1813. 


en is one of the best books of travels that have appeared 
since we began our labours; and, consistently with om 
high sense of its value, we cannot delay bringing it fully before 
our readers. Of the subject, little needs be said. It is, per 
haps, the most interesting to which a traveller could devote him 
self. In the design, we may have occasion to regret certaine 
missions, and to wish that Mr. Eustace had taken a somewhat 
wider range in his inquiries and observations. Of the execution, 
we must speak more in detail as we proceed. 

Mr. Eustace is a Roman Catholic clergyman, who travelled 
with an amiable young gentleman of the name of Roche, sine 
deceased ; and having, during the year 1801, fallen in com 
pany with Lord Brownlow and Mr. Rushbrooke at Vienm, 
they all resolved to undertake together the tour of Italy, whic 
they accomplished the following year. He does ample justice 
to the sof qualities of his companions ; and in particular, & 
presses his obligations to Lord Brownlow, for much valuable 
assistance in the course of his work. A good Catholic travelling 
in Italy cannot fail to find frequent opportunities of reminding 
his readers, that their religious creeds differ ; yet we must sy 
for Mr. Eustace, that he is by no means narrow-minded or uw 
charitable in his observations. ‘There is no doubt, however, 
that he is considerably tinctured with enthusiasm, religious # 
well as classical. He plainly feels inspired as much with the m- 
dlern as the ancient recollections, excited by the scenes which be 
visits : But there is little or no bigotry mixed up with his enthw- 
siasm : and we know not that his book is the worse for this pe 
culiarity im his faith. It certainly lends animation and interest 
to many parts, which in former travellers were somewhat tame; 
and this may serve to make amends for the excesses of descrip- 
tion into which it leads him, when he gets among charches aid 
ceremonies. At all events, the frank and manly avowal con 
tained in the following passage of his Preface, must be allowed 
to give the reader full warning upon this topic ; and our Pro- 
testant alarmists have themselves to blame, if they run the risk 
of seduction, by entering the scarlet gentlewoman’s dwelling. 
after reading so plain an inscription over the door-way. 
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‘ Religion, Politics, and Literature, are the three great objects that 
employ every mind raised by education above the level of the labour- 
eror the mechanic; upon them every thinking mau must have a de- 
¢ided opinion, and that opinion must occasionally influeuce his cou- 
duct, conversation, and writings. Sincere and undisguised in the 
belief and profession of the Roman Catholic Religion, the Author 
afiects not to conceal, because he is not ashamed of its influence. 
However unpopular it may be, he is convinced that its evil report is 
not the result of any inherent defect, but the natural consequence of 
aye animosity, of the exaggerations of friends, of the misconcep- 

s of enemies. Yes! hemust acknowledge that the affecting les- 
‘sons, the holy examples, and the majestic rites of the Catholic Church, 
made an early impression on his mind ; and neither time nor experi- 
ice, neither reading nor conversation, nor much travelling, ome 
weakened that impression, or diminished his veneration. Yet with 
thisaffectionate attachment to the ancient Faith, he presumes not to 
araigu those who support other systems. Persuaded that their 
elaims to mercy as well as his own, depend upon Sincerity and Cha- 
tity, he leaves them and himself to the disposal of the common Fa 
ther of All, who, we may humbly hope, will treat our errors and 
our defects with more indulgence than mortals usually show to each 
ther.’ Preface, p. xi, xii. 

» ltis pretty manifest, that a person who feels thus warmly at- 
tached to the Catholic religion, visits Italy with far livelier inte- 
gest than they who are merely attracted to it by its classical asso- 
ciations, or the objects which it presents to gratify more ordi- 
mary curiosity. He is making a pilgrimage, where others are 
only on a tour; and his spirit is edified by contemplations, 
which merely excite their speculations, or, at the most, awaken 
tecular and profane recollections. He must also find himself 
more at home, as it were:—he is among his own sect; and in 
the places to which his theughts have been turned from his ear- 
liest:years. The influence of these circumstances is perceptible 
through the whole of the volumes before us. Mr. Eustace sees 
ltaly with far different eyes from Mr. Addison ;—exactly as the 
latter derived a gratification at each step of his journey, which 
@ne ignorant of Latin, or who had not been educated among 
the antiquities of the Romans, could neither conceive nor par- 


— 
he title page has already informed the reader, that the prin- 
sipal object of our author is classical illustration ; and unques- 
tionably this must ever form one of the most copious sources of 
a to the traveller who crosses the Alpsand Appennines. 
t we regret that Mr. Eustace has not extended his views of 
what is interesting and important a little farther. The political 
state of Italy, in its various communities and governments, 


forms a subject of contemplation scarcely less attractive to the 
Fb3 
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observer than its ancient history ; and although our author by 
no means passes over this topic, it occupies him in a much les 
proportion than it ought. ‘l'wo large volumes like those before 
us, should contain more valuable information than Mr. Eustace 
has thought it worth his while to communicate. His quota 
tions are numerous, and highly useful to the classical reader; 
though perhaps somewhat too frequently taken from the les 
exquisite sources of Claudian and Silius Italicus. His descrip. 
tions are proportionably copious ; and if not very often distin. 
guished by picturesque and happy touches, yet they faithfully 
and industriously go through the country, and register the pro- 
minent features of it as in a catalogue ; though they can scarce 
ly be said to preserve its image. But when we have said that 
our author quotes copiously, and describes diligently, we have 
well nigh exhausted his merits. In reasoning he deals mode- 
rately ; his professed object being, as he repeatedly reminds 
us, classicul, he dwells little upon those views of men and 
things which bear no relation to their ancient state; and he 
expressly states, that he considers the fine arts, excepting 
where they now and then force themselves upon him, as mt 
within the scope of bis design. If a good deal of the detail 
respecting churches had been abridged, and the size of the 
work either reduced, or the vacant space filled up with facts 
and anecdotes, conducive to instruction or amusement, the 
book would have been, in either case, considerably lightened 
and improved. As for the style, it is rather free from great 
faults, than distinguished by any very striking excellencies. It 
is somewhat monotonous, and by no means either close or cor 
cise. It is certainly sufficiently easy and copious, but frequently 
a little heavy and feeble. Our readers should, however, bear 
in mind, that it is rare indeed to find a book of travels written 
in so good a style; and that there is, perhaps, less of absurdity 
in the composition of these two volumes, than in those of any 
traveller who has for a long time past come before the public. 
For the rest, Mr. Eustace seems to be not only a very learned 
and well informed man, but an amiable and an honest one 
which is a far better thing; and we sincerely rejoice to find, 
that there are persons of such accomplishments and apparent 
worth, to superintend the education ef our Catholic countrymen. 

Thepreliminary discourse containsa full account of the branches 
of information requisite, or at least highly advantageous to a tre 
veller who wishes to visit Italy with profit. Our author certaio- 
ly takes care to provide his traveller pretty handsomely. He 
must be intimately acquainted with the Latin classics, and als 
with the modern Latin poets of Italy. The language of Italy, 
‘and its history, must be familiar to him. He should be know- 
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ing in medals, and have a competent skill in architectare. He 
must know sculpture and painting; and to the former, ‘ some 
“acquaintance with anatomy is a desirable preliminary.’ As 
to music, he hesitates—from an apprehension that its seduc- 
tions may lead towards idleness or bad company. He then 
recommends ‘ an unprejudiced mind; and his chief argument, 
in favour of it, is rather of a bullying description. It seems, 
that ‘Empire, like the sun, has hitherto rolled westward.’ 
And therefore, though ‘ it now hovers over Great Britain,’—~ 
yet‘) it is still on the wing,’ and will either fly back ‘ to the 
East,’ (which seems scarcely to follow from the premises’) ‘ or 
continue its flight’ across the Atlantic. Now, this being the 
case, we are desired, in visiting Italy, and judging of its fallen 
inhabitants and institutions, to remember that it may be our 
tun next. ‘ The inhabitants,’ says our author, ‘ of these 
‘islands may, like the sons of Greece and Italy, lie prostrate 
“at the feet of a victorious enemy, and claim his compassion 
“asa tribute due to the greatness of their ancestors. t us, 
‘therefore, extend our sympathy to the now enslaved offspring 
‘ ofour predecessors in the career of glory, of the former lords 
‘of human kind—terre dominantis alumni.’ A similar ex- 
hortation to religious tolerance and charity is subjoined, though 
founded. upon much more rational and practical grounds. The 
rest of the preliminary directions relate partly to the books (a- 
mong which he warns us against the strong prejudices of Addi- 
ton), maps, routes accommodations, and other points of the 
same description—highly interesting to a real traveller, and there- 
fore most fit to be inserted—but unnecessary for one who is only 
about,to accompany the author on paper ;—and partly to the 
general objects of a traveller's attention—scenery, ruins, churches, 
and: monuments of modern art. Any thing relating to national 
Manners, political institutions, or public economy, we presume 
our anthor considers as dangerous ground—leading, perchance, 
towards French principles, of which he seems to be haunted 
with a.vague and superstitious terror throughout his whole jour- 
ney; as-if there existed the Jeast fear of such principles taking 
mot any where in the present day, when the French govern- 
ment seems itself to vie with the stoutest antijacobins of other 
countries in its abhorrence of them. 

Our travellers left Vienna on the 28th of January 1802, and 
proceeded to Munich, where they remained a few.days, and 
then went to Saltzburgh. Here they visited the ruins,(of which 
eur author gives an interesting, though rapid sketch), and then 
hastened through, the Tyrol, by. leuanah: Notwithstanding 
the unfavourable season, the noble scenery of this country seeprs 
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to have made a deep impression on him; and he describes it 
with considerable success. In passing along the precipices 
which abound in this route, he is struck with the reflection, 
how easily a traveller might be waylaid—and, by startling his 
horse, driven down and plundered. ‘That this does not fre 
quently happen, he conceives, is entirely owing to the ‘in. 
fluenee of Christianity, and the authority of the clergy,’ which 
have humanized the rude inhabitants of the Rhetian Alps. As 
long, he thinks, as ‘the pious mountaineer continues to adore 
‘ the good Shepherd, and to beg the prayers of the afflicted Mo. 
* ther, the traveller is safe ;—but, ‘ if French principles should 
‘ unfortunately pass from the courts and cities in the plains, 
‘ to the recesses of these mountains, the murderer may shortly 
* aim his rifle from behind the ruins of the Cross, and th 
* nightly banditti lurk in expectation of their prey, under th 
‘ roof of the forsaken Chapel.’ Now, although we are very 
far indeed from disputing the beneficial influence of religion 
generally upon the progress of human improvement, we think 
it rather unwise to pursue such a subject into particular detail; 
and for this reason, if there were no other, that such exem 
fications farnish the scoffer with frequent matter of insult and 
of momentary triumph. They resemble the attempts to trace, 
in the common detail of worldly affairs, that superintending 
cate of Providence, which, in general, no rational man que 
tions, but the special interpositions of which, so fondly dwelt 
upon by some sincere and pious Christians, may admit d 
much controversy, and lead to very unpleasant doubts. The 
influence of the gospel, and even of its Catholic propagators, has 
been as beneficial as it has been extensive, on the charactet 
of society :—But when, from excess of zeal, our author traces 
to it alone the security of the travellers in the Tyrol; and antic 
pates a return to barbarism, from a diffusion of French princi 

les, it is probable he will be reminded of the swarms of bam 
ait in the dominions of their most Catholie and most Paithfal 
Majesties in the Peninsula, and called upon to ‘point out, it 
what period of monarchical France the jails were more thinly 
inhabited than in the present day. 

At Trent, as may be supposed, Mr. Eustace indulges it 
some remarks on the celebrated Council, which has bestowed 
its chief distinction upon this city. Such observations as the 
following are entertaining enough in the present times,—be 
eausé they are couched in the very language used among ™ 
by the alarmists against all reform. ‘ One of the great objects 
‘ of the Council, says he, was the restoration of peace and 
* unity among Christians.—In this respect it failed; animosity 
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«prevailed over charity; consciousness of authority on one 
‘side, rage Ss on the other, would submit to no con- 
‘cession. ‘Truly, if the same horror of innovation had been 
epidemic in the sixteenth century, which ushers in the nine- 
teenth, the Reformation would have had much the same fate as 
our political bigots now flatter themselves awaits the cause of 
feform,—and yet it is somewhat singular, that these same a- 
larmists are the most zealous advocates of the Protestant inter- 
est., ln Mr. Eustace, suchsentiments are perfectly consistent;—« 
he laments the reformation; and had he lived in the days of Lu- 
ther; would no doubt have done his utmost to oppose it. Our 
bigots, who decide against all reform, merely because it is a 
change, glory in the Reformation, (as well they may), and envy 
their’ancestors who had a share in bringing about that mighty 
revolation. It is from the vocabulary of such persons, how- 
ever, that our author seems always to have borrowed his ex- 
a respecting the overthrow of the Romish religion. 

s, in another part of his work, (P. 130 ) we find him speak- 
ingof ‘the era of the Reformation, that age of division and mad- 
ness.’ 


Our readers are now, we doubt not, desirous of being intro« 
duced to Mr. Eustace himself, and we shall therefore present 
them with the account of his entrance into Italy, and escrip- 
tion of Verona—the first object that attracts the traveller's at- 
tention who enters the country by this route.—This will form 
an appropriate introduction to the rest of his tour. 

*'The descent (for from Steinach, or rather a few miles south of 
that village, three stages before Brixen, we had begun to descend) 
becomes more rapid between Roveredo and Ala; the river which 
flied gently through the valley of Trent, assumes the roughness 
ofa torrent ; the defiles become narrower; and the mountains break 
ito rocks and precipices, which occasionally approach the road, 
sometimes rise perpendicular from it, and now and then hang over 
it‘in terrible majesty. Ala is an insignificant little town, in no re- 
spect remarkable, except as forming the geographical boundary of 
Italy, “The same appearances continue for some time, till at length 
themountaius gradually sink into hills; the hills diminish in height 
and number, and at last leave an open space beyond the river on the 
right. In front, however, a round hill presents itself at a little dis- 
tance, which, as you approach, swells in bulk, and opening, just 
leaves roém sufficient for the road, and the river on the right, be- 
tween ‘two vast perpendicular walls of solid rock, that tower to a 
prodigious height, and cast a most terrific gloom over the narrow 
Strait that divides them. As the road leads along a precipice hang- 
ing over the river, without any ‘parapet, several country men, who 
live ut the entrance of the defile, crowd round the carriage to sup- 
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port it in the most dangerous parts of the ascent and descent. A 
fortification, ruined by the French ia the late war, formerly defend. 
ed this dreadful pass, and must have rendered it impregnable. But 
French gold, j 
Perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmineo. 

‘In the middle of the defile a cleft in the rock on the left give 
vent to a torrent that rashes down the crag, and sometimés sw 
away a part of the road in its passage. After winding through the 
defile for about half an hour, we turned, and suddenly found ou. 
selves on the plains of Italy. 

* A traveller, upon his entrance into Italy, longs impatiently to 
discover some reinains of ancient magnificence, or some specimeno 
modern taste; and fortunately finds much to gratify his curiosity ia 
Verona, the first town that receives him upon his descent from th 
Rhetian Alps. 

‘ Verona is beautifully situated on the Adige, partly on the, declis. 
ty of a hill, which forms the last swell of the Alps, and partly. 
the skirts of an immense plain, extending from these mountainsto 
the Appenines. The hills behind are adorned with villas and ga 
dens, where the graceful cypress and tall poplar predominate over th 
bushy ilex and spreading bay-tree. 

‘ The plains before the city are streaked with rows of mulberry trees, 
and shaded with vines climbing from branch to branch, and spreat: 
ing in garlands from tree to tree. The devastation of war had mt 
a little disfigured this scenery, by stripping several villas, levelling 
many a grove, and rooting up whole rows of vines and mulbeny 
trees. But the hand of industry had already begun to repair thee 
ravages, and to restore to the neighboring hills and fields their beat 
ty and fertility. The interior of the town is worthy of its situation, 
It is divided into two unequal parts by the Adige, which sweeps 
through it in a bold curve, and forms a peninsula, within whichthe 
whole of the aucient, and the greater part of the modern city is 
enclosed. The river is wide and rapid, the streets, as in almost all 
continental towns, are narrower than our’s, but long, strait, well 
built, aud frequently presenting, ia the form of the doors and win 
dows, and in the ornaments of their cases, fine proportions, 
beautiful workmanship. But besides these advantages, which Verona 
enjoys in common with many other towns, it can boast of possessing 
one of the noblest monuments of Roman magnificence now exist 
ing ; I mean its amphitheatre, inferior in size, but equal in materials 
and solidity to the Coliseum. Almost immediately upon our arti- 
val, we hastened to this celebrated monument, and passed the great 
er part of the morning in climbing its seats, and ranging over ils 
spacious arena. The external circumference, forming the ornamet- 
tal part, has been destroyed long ago; with the exception of one 

iece of wall, containing three stories of four arches, rising to the 
height of more than eighty feet. The pilasters, and decorations of 
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the outside were Tuscan, an order well adapted by its solidity and 
massiveness to such vast fabrics. Forty-five ranges of seats, rising 
from the arena to the top of the second story of outward arches, re- 
wain entire, with the different vomitoria, and their respective stair- 
cases and galleries of communication. The whole is formed of vast 
blocks of marble, and presents such a mass of compact solidity, as 
might have defied the influence of time, had not its powers been 
aided by the more active operations of barbarian destruction. The 
arena is not, as in Addison’s time, filled up and level with the first 
row of seats, but a few feet lower; though still somewhat higher 
than it was in its original state. As it is not my intention to give 
aw architectural account of this celebrated edifice, I shall merely in- 
form the reader, in order to give him a general idea of its vastness, 
thatthe outward circumference is 1290 feet, the length of the arena 
218, and its breadth 129: the seats are capable of containing 22,009 
spectators. At either end is a great gate, and over each a modern 
balustrade with an inscription, informing the traveller, that two ex- 
hibitions of a very different nature took place in the amphitheatre 
some years ago. The one was a bull-baiting, exhibited in honour 
ofthe Emperor Joseph, then at Verona, by the governor and peo- 
ple; the seats were crowded, as may be imagined, on this occasion ; 
anda Roman Emperor was once more hailed in a Roman amphi- 
theatre with the titles of Cesar and Augustus, by spectators who 
pretend and almost deserve to be Romans. The other exhibition, 
though of a very different nature, was perhaps equally interesting. 
Thelate Pope in his German excursion passed through Verona, and 
was requested by the magistrates te give the people an opportunity 
of testifying in public their veneration for his sacred person. He 
accordingly appeared in the amphitheatre, selected on account of its 
capacity as the properest place; and when the shouts of acclaim had 
subsided, poured forth his benediction on the prostrate multitude 
collected from all the neighbouring provinces to receive it. ‘The 
classical spectator would have amused himself with the singular con- 
trast, which this ceremony must bave presented, to the shows and 
pomps exhibited in the same place in ancient times. A multitude 
in both cases equally numerous, but then assembled for purpeses of 
cruel and bloody amusement, now collected by motives of pity and 
brotherhood: then all noise, agitation, and uproar; now all silence, 
and tranquil expectation: then all eyes fixed on the arena, or per- 
haps on the Emperor; an arena crowded with human victims; an 
Emperor, Gallienus for instance, frowning on his trembling slaves ; 
now all looks riveted on the venerable person of a Christian Pontiff, 
who, with eyes and hands uplifted to heaven, implored for the pros- 
trate crowd peace and happiness.’ vol. I. p. 28—32. 


He describes the other parts of this interesting place at great 
length, and remarks the indignation with which its inhabitants 
bear the French and Austrian yoke, considering both their mas- 
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ters as foreign tyrants,—yet detesting the former much mor 
heartily. From Verona he proceeds to Vicenza; where he 
describes with much spirit the architecture of Palladio, and 
especially the celebrated theatre, the masterpiece of that great 
artist. In the mountains in the neighbourhood of Vicena, 
there exists a very singular fragment of population, which jt 
is unlucky that our author has done [little more than mention, 
We allude to the Sette Commune, a colony of some Trangj. 
pine nation, which is supposed to have remained there, uncop. 
nected with the rest of the country, for many ages. Their lap. 
guage resembles the German; and it is conjectured by 

that they are descended from the remains of the Cimb jag 
Teutones, defeated by Marius, in the neighbourhood of Verom, 
Mr. Eustace, indeed, sets down this as the undoubted origing 
these tribes: but he ought to have known that nothing is mor 
disputed among historians and antiquarians ; and that the 
vailing opinion is in favour of a much more recent est 
ment. A visit to this singular spot would at any rate have 
been well worthy the attention of our author—and what does 
the reader think prevented him? A sort of horror, somewhat 
strange in a tramontano, of any thing not Italian! ‘We fel, 
‘ says he, uo inclination to visit them; for a classic traveler 
‘ cannot be supposed very partial to barbarian establishments i 
‘ Italy, however ancient their date.’ (p. 53.) We rather think 
that this is the only very foolish thing in Mr. Eustace’s two larg 
volumes. 

At Padua, the magnificent church of Saint Guistina, th 
fourth in Italy, if not the third—ithe ‘Town-hall, 312 feet by 10, 
and 10s in height, esteemed the largest hall in Europe—and the 
University—chiefly attract our attention. The latter, thougt 
still considerable, has fallen off exceedingly from its ancieo! 
grandeur. It is said once to have numbered 18,000 students: 
Now it has not more than 600. As the Professors are men d 
learning and diligence, the fands quite adequate, and the cabi- 
nets and library extensive, and the attention of the government 
and the public carefully directed towards this institution, its de 
clension can only, as our author judiciously observes, be ascrib- 
ed to the changes which have taken place in other countries, 
where the multiplication of learned seminaries gives the youth 
the means of education at home. It is gratifying ¢o dwell » 
the arcient glories of such a place; to recal the triumphs overt 
ignorance and barbarism of which it is the scene; to carry the 
imagination back into those times when the best trophies that 
man can earn were here won by the friends of the human race, 
If, in wandering among the Schools of Padua, the traveller 
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feels less enthusiasm than in surveying the fragments of guilty 
magnificence from the Capitol, it is only because the perverse 
jus of mankind, converting into a badge of honour the mark 
which the divine curse imprinted upon the first murderer, has 
in all ages held out the highest encouragement to the enemies 
of their species, and laboured to spread misery over the earth, 
by appropriating to its authors the almost exclusive possession 
of wer and renown. In despight of such a taste, we cannot 
lingering over the remains of the Paduan school—and re- 
gretting, that there are not more notices of them to meet the 
eye in these pages. It is grateful to think of its vast cele- 
brity;—of the thirst for knowledge with which men repaired 
to this sacred fountain from the remotest parts—from Turkey, 
Persia, and Arabia ;—of the prodigious fame of its professors, 
so.dazzling, that even in arude and military age, nobles were 
ambitious of being, for the sake of distinction, enrolled amongst 
them. Nor is it less interesting to reflect, that among its scho- 
lars are to be numbered Petrarch, Galileo, and Columbus. 
The beautiful verses of Nangerius, cited by our author, apply 
far better to the present state of this city, than to what it was 
inthe age of Leo, although, in that day also it seems to have 
sullered severely from the pressure of war. 


‘Urbs, quam vetusto vetus ab Tlio 
Post fata Troum tristia, post graves 
Tot patriz exhaustos iniquo 
Tempore, tot pelago labores, 

Ducente demum Pallade, qua rapax 
Cultos per Agros Medoacus fluit, 
Diis fretus Antenor secundis 
Condidit, Euganeis in oris. 

Tu nuper & flos, & decus urbium, 
Quascumque tellus Itala continet : 
Magnas tot artes, tot virorum 
Ingenia, & studia una alebas. 

Te, septicornis Danubii accola, 

Te fulva potant flumina qui Tagi, 
Longeque semoti Britanni 
Cultum animi ad capiendum adibant. 

At nunc, acerbi heu szeva neécessitas 
Fati, severas ut pateris vices : 

Ut te ipse vastatamn vel hosti 
Conspicio miserandum iniquo. 

Quid culta tot pomaria conquerar? 
Tot pulchra flammis hausta suburbia ? 
Quid glande deturbata ahena 
Menia? p. 63, 64. 
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Before quitting Padua, we must set our author right in one 
matter. He considers an agricultural lecture as peculiar to Pa- 
dua, (p. 62.) and express his surprise that none such should 
exist in any British university. ‘There has been one for many 
years in the University of Edinburgh; and to those who know 
with what distinguished success and ability the duties of that 
office are discharged, no apology will appear necessary for hay- 
ing stopt to notice this mistake. 

At Padua, our author embarked on the Brenta, and pro- 
ceeded towards Fusina, where that river joins the Adriatic, and 
Venice opens to the view. His observations on this celebrated 
city are not such as to call for peculiar notice. He declaims, 
and most justly, against the unprincipled conduct of the French 
government in conquering it; gives to Buonaparte, who was the 
general employed in that service, the chief part of the blame; 
and ascribes the success of the enemy to the degeneracy of the 
inhabitants, but especially of the noble and wealthy classes, 
In all this we see nothing to find fault with; in one remark he 
is as liberal and just.towards the people as could be wished, 
« They are always,’ he says, ‘the last to lose a sense of nation 
‘al honour ;’—an observation which some of his readers may 
not very much relish. But it seems somewhat unaccountabk, 
that the part borne in the transaction-by that stanch ‘antijaco 
bin, and excellent good catholic, the Emperor of Germany, 
should be wholly passed over ;—that nothing should be said of 
the receiver, who excites the scuffle, and pretends to take pat 
against the pickpocket, till he has a convenient opportunity of 
going aside with him and dividing the booty. We cannot help 
thinking, too, that Mr. Eustace ratherexaggerates the consequent 
ces of the revolution at Venice. If the people, at least the upper 
classes, were really so debased as he describes them, it is difl- 
cult to conceive any change of this kind having a very prejud 
cial effect. Yet he hesitates not to deduce from it the decrease 
of population, and to anticipate the entire desolation of this 
great city. The same event, too, he considers as having affect- 
ed the spirits of the lower orders, and impaired the talent of the 
Gondolini in singing alternate verses. ‘ It has damped the ar- 
‘dor of the people,’ says he, ‘and almost extinguished their 
‘ natural mirth and vivacity.’ 

Our author returned to Padua by the Brenta, and made from 
thence an excursion to the residence and tomb of Petrarch at 
Arquato, a village situated among the Euganean mountains. 
The following passage is extracted for the sake of the enthusiasm 
so honourable to the villagers which it records, rather than 00 
account of the share borne by the travellers in these romantic 
doings. 
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* The garden is entirely neglected, but the house is kept in good 
ir, a circumstance which cannot but reflect much honour on the 
irit of the proprietor and inhabitants of the village, when it is con- 
sidered that more than four hundred years have now elapsed since 
the death of Petrarcha, and that many a destructive war has raged 
m the country, and many a wasting army passed over it since that 
event. His body lies interred in the churchyard of the village in a 
‘stone sarcophagus, raised on four low pillars, and surmounted with 
a bust. As we stood and contemplated the tomb by the pale light 
of the moon, we indulged the caprice of the moment; and twining 
‘a branch of laurél into the form of a crown, placed it on the head 
‘of the bust, and hailed the manes of the ‘Tuscan poet in the words 
of his admirer. 
Deh pioggia, o vento rio non faccia scorno 
All’ ossa pie; sol porti grati odori 
L’aura che’l ciel suol par puro e sereno. 
Lascin le ninfe ogni lor antro ameno 
E raccolte in corona al sasso intorno, 
Liete ti cantin lodie spargan fiori! © Aless. Piceolomini. 

‘Several of the inhabitants who had gathered round us, during this 

singular ceremony, seemed not a little pleased with the whim, and 
cheered us with repeated viva’s as we passed through the village, 
and descended the hill. ‘Though overturned by the blunder of the 
drivers, and for some time suspended over the canal with imminent 
danger of being precipitated into it, yet as the night was bright and 
warm, and all the party in high spirits, the excursion was extremely 
pleasant.’ p. 86, 87. 
» After a number of remarks on Petrarch and Laura, which 
we shall not stop to notice, our author concludes with the fol- 
lowing well written passage ;—well written except the last sen- 
tence, which is a specimen of feebleness and inanity not often 
to'be found in these volumes. 

*As tu the sonnets of Petrarcha, in the eyes of a moralist they 
are trifles, and so are the elegies of Propertius and Tibullus, and 
all the numerous poems, both ancient and modern, that treat the 
same airy and unsubstantial subject: But trinkets may derive value 
from their materials and workmanship, and even love-songs may ac- 
quire both importance and interest from their language and senti- 
ments, Genius communicates its own dignity to every subject that it 
chooses to handle; it can give weight to insignificance, and make e- 
ven an amorous ditty the vehicle of awful truths and useful lessons. 
This observation is more applicable perbaps to Petrarcha than to any 
-other poet. Equal, I had almost said superior, in felicity of ex- 
pression, and harmony of language, to his Roman predecessors, he 
rises far above them in delicacy of thought, and dignity of senti- 
ment, He borrows no embellishments from the fictions of mytholo- 
ey, and indelges kimself in no pastoral tales, no far-fetched alla- 
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sions. The spirit of religion, which strongly influenced his mind, in 
all the vicissitudes of life, not unfrequently gives his passion some- 
thing of the solemnity of devotion, and inspires the holy strains that 
chant Quanto piu vale 

Sempiterna bellezza che mortale. 

‘ This peculiar turn of thought, that pervades the poems of Pe. 
trarcha, and raises them so much above all other similar composi. 
tions, is noticed by his biographer as a distinction highly honourable 
to the Tuscan muse, le guali, ha mostro, come altamente e santaments 

ossono cantar d'amore. It is not wonderful, therefore, thatthe 

iunself should have rested, in a great measure, his hopes of 
on his Italian poems, and persisted in correcting and repolishing them 
with so much assiduity; or that posterity should have confirmed the 
author’s judgment, and continued ever since to set a high value on 
these short, but bighly laboured productious, While his Latin poems, 
histories, and moral dissertations, slumber undisturbed on the shelf, 
his Rimé will sometimes amuse the leisure of the youthful reader, 
and now and then, perhaps, attract the attention of the philosopher, 
who will often tind in them, intermingled with the frivolous grace 
of the subject, sublime sentiments, expressed in language the most 
harmonious.’ p. 89, 90. 

Having returned to Verona by Vicenza, our author set out 
for the Lago di Garda, anciently celebrated under the nameof 
Benachus, and always esteemed one of the grand ornaments d 
Italy. The classical traveller has here a treat indeed. Bem 
cus, Mincius, Sirmio, are sounds of themselves most enchant 
ing to ears on which the music of Virgil and Catullus dwell, 
They are names still in use on the spot ; and the scenes to which 
they point have undergone but little change since they called 
forth the prodigies of Roman verse. Nor is it only in the song 
of ancient Rome that the beauties of this district live: some of 
the most exquisite of their modern Italian poets have chosenit 
for their subject. We shall present the reader with a part of 
Mr. Eustace’s description of Sirmio and the Lake, as illustrative 
both of Catullus and Virgil. 

* The borders of the lake towards the south, though rather flat, 
yet rise sufficiently to display to advantage the towns, villages, and 
seats, with the olives, corn-fields, and vineyards that adorn them; 
and when lighted up by a bright sunshine, present a very exhilarat- 
ing prospect. The shores, as they advance northward, assume @ 
bolder aspect, and exhibit all the varieties of Alpine scenery. Roc 
premontories, precipices, lofty hills, and towering mountains, in 
their grotesque, broken, and shapeless appearances, rise in succet 
sion one above another; while the declining sun, playing upon the 
snow that capped their summits, tinged them with various hues, 
at length spread over them a thin veil of purple. 
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* The peninsula of Sirmione, and the bolder promontory of Mi- 
werbo, the former about seven, the latter about fourteen miles dis- 
tant, appeared to great advantage frum Peschiera, and grew upom 
the sight as we advanced. Sirmione appears as an island; so low 
and so narrow is the bank that unites it to the main land. Its en- 
trance is defended, and indeed totally covered by an old castle, with 
ity battlements and high antique tower in the centre, in the form of 
a Gothic fortification, The promontory spreads behind the town, 
and rises into a hill entirely covered with olives; this hill may be 
said to have two summits, as there is a genile descent between them. 
Qn the nearest is a church and hermitage plundered by the French, 
and nuw univhabited and neglected. On the farthest, in the midst 
ef am olive grove, stand the walls of an old building, said to be a 
Roman bath, and near it is a vault called the grotto of Catullus. 
The extremity of this promontory is covered with arched ,ways, 
towers, and subterranean passages, supposed by the inhabitants to 
beRoman, but bearing, in fact, a strong resemblauce to Gothic ruins. 
Atall events, Catullus undoubtedly inhabited this spot, aud prefer- 
redit, at a certain period, to every other region, He has express- 
ed bis attachment to it in some beautiful lines, 

Peninsularum Sirmio, insularumque 

Ocelle, quascunque in liquentibus stagnis 

Marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus: 

Quam te libenter, quanique lztus inviso. Catull. 32. . 

*He could not, in fact, have chosen a more delightful ‘retreat. 
Inthe centre of a magnificent lake, surrounded with scenery of the 
greatest variety and majesty, apparently secluded from the world, 
yet beholding from his garden the villas of his Veronese friends, he 
might have éi:jjoyed alternately the pleasures of retirement and s0- 
cety; and daily, without the sacrifice of all his conuexions, which 
Horace seemed inclined to make, in a moment of despondency, be- 
held the grandeur and agitation of the oceau, without its terrors and 
immensity. Besides, the soil is fertile and its surface varied; some- 
times shelving in a gentle declivity, at other times breaking in craggy 
magnificence, and thus furnishing every requisite for delightful walks 
and luxurious baths; while the views vary at every step, presenting 
rich coasts or barren mountains, sometimes confined to the cultivated 
scenes of the neighbouring shore, and at other times bewildered and 
lost in the windings of the lake, and the recesses of the Alps. Ina 
short, more convenience and more beauty are seldom united; and 
such a peninsula is, as Catullus enthusiastically observes, scarcely to 
be matched in all the wide range of the world of waters. We left 
Sirmione after sunset; and, lighted by the moon, glided smoothly 
over the lake to Desensano, four miles distant, where, about eight, 
we stepped from the boat into a very good inn. 

‘So far the lake appeared very different from the description which 
Virgil has given in one expressive line, as his masterly manner is, of 
its stormy character. Before we retired te rest, about midnight, 
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from our windows, we observed the lake calm and unruffled. A. 
bout three in the morning | was roused from sleep by the door and 
windows bursting open at once, and the wind roaring round the 
room. I started up, and looking out, observed by the light of the 
moon, the lake in the most dreadful agitation, and the waves, dash- 
ing against the walls of the inn, and resembling the swellings of the 
Ocean, more than the petty agitation of inland waters. Shortly af 
ter, the landlord entered my room with a lantern, closed the out. 
ward shutters, expressed some apprehensions, but at the same time 
assured me, that their houses were built to resist such sudden tem 
pests as occasionally blew from the Alps, and that I might repow 
with confidence under a roof, which bad resisted full many a storm 
as terrible as that which occasioned our present alarm. Next mor» 
ing, the lake, so tranquil and serene the evening before, presenteds 
surface covered with foam, and swelling into ntountain billows, that 
burst in breakers every instant at the very door of the inn, and co 
vered the whole house with spray. Virgil's description now seemed 
nature itself; and, taken from the very scene actually under ow 
eyes, it was impossible not to exclaim, 
Teque 
Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino. 
Geor. ii. 160.’ 

We cannot resist quoting some lines of Fracasterius on the 
death of his friend Flaminius, a poet and native of this district 
They are truly Virgilian; though without such palpable mais 
of imitation as occur in many of Vidas’s most celebrated ps- 
sages. The classical reader will probably admire the last linea 
the most exquisite, and object most te the rhythm of the sisth. 


*Te miserum ante diem, crudeli funere, Marce 
Antoni! ztatis primo sub flore cadentem ' 
Vidimus extrema positam Benacide ripa, 
‘ Quam media ivter saxa sonans Sarca’ abluit unda. 
Te ripe flevere Athesis, te voce vocare 
Audite per noctem umbre manesque Catulli, 
Et patrios mulcere nova dulcedine lucos. Syph. tid... 


At Mantua our author found abundant reasen to conclude, 
that the memory of Virgil is still cherished by his countrymen 
with proper veneration. Their regret for the loss of his bust, 
carried away by the French robbers, formerly their chief pride; 
the festivals which they are wont to celebrate in honour of his 
memory ; and their indignation at the attempts of this kind 
made by their new masters, are proofs of this position. Even 
during the late war, when the neighbouring country was a prey 
to contending armies, and Mantua might expect speedily to be 
attacked, the inhabitants had planned a piece of ground with 
walks, groves, and a temple, in honour of the poet. The se 
cond siege put an end to this design, and destroyed the part of 
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itatready executed. Another proof of the habitual veneration 
paid to the genius of the place, may be seen in the ee 
over the entrance of the palace, where the Imperial Academy 
held its sittings. Mantua is there called ‘ Virgilii Patria; and 
nothing more. The neglect of living genius, except it be in 
the arts of misgoverning or destroying, and the extraordinary 
homage paid, when its possessor is far beyond the reach of 
praise, is a topic so trite, that it would be scarcely excusable 
eyen to mention it, though for the purpose of showing how 
carefully men always contrive to lessen the inducements to serve 
them: Yet we can hardly contemplate such an inseription with- 
gut reflecting how certainly had Virgil lived in the time of the 
Archduke who placed it, he would have been employed, as a 
reword for having written the Georgics, in penning the praises 
of his Serene Highness, and describing him as the father of 
‘his country ;—receiving, probably, for his trouble, the Emperor’s 
 snhg set in rose diamonds, or a purse of two hundred rix- 
rs ! 


From Mantua the travellers journeyed onward to Bologna, 
through Placentia, Parma, and Modena; where they made a 
short stay. We hasten to accompany them southward, and 
therefore shall pass over the notices relating to Bologna, and 
the different places on the road through Rimini, Pesaro, Forno, 
and Senigaglia; including the observations to ascertain the ex- 
at siream of the Rubicon, respecting which geographers are 
much divided. Ancona does not detain them long ; and we then 
tcethem to Loretto, where Mr. Eustace treats the subject of the 
Senta Casa with great liberality and good sense. In truth, no 
Protestant can make lighter of the legendary tale than he does. 
Ata period when so much is said of the superstition and into- 
lerance of the Catholics, we are glad to have such an opposite 
testimony as the following passage on this subject affords. 


* Every reader is acquainted with the legendary history of the 
Santissima Casa, or most holy house; that it was the very house 
which the Virgin Mother, with the Infant Saviour and St. Joseph, 
inhabited at Nazareth ; that it was transported by angels from Pales- 
tine, when that country was totally abandoned to the infidels, and 
placed, first in Dalmatia, and afterwards on the opposite shore in 
italy, close to the sea-side, whence, in consequence of a quarrel 
between two brothers, the proprietors of the ground, it was remov- 
ed, and finally fixed, on its present site. This wonderful event is 
said to have taken place in the year 1294, and is attested by the 
acular evidence of some Dalmatian peasants, the testimony of the 
two quarrelsome brothers, and, I believe, the declaration of a good 

lady of the name of Lauretta. Some had seen it in Dalmatia, 
others beheld it hovering in the air, and many had found it in the 
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morning on a spot, which they knew to have been vacant the even- 
ing before. Such is, at least in general, the account given at Lo. 
retto, circulated all over Italy, pious'y admitted by many holy per- 
sons, and not a little encouraged by the Popes. I need not say, 
however, that many men of reflection in Italy, and indeed withig 
the precincts of Loretto itself, consider this wonderful story as an 
idle tale, or, at best, a pious dream, conceived by a heated imagi- 
nation, and circulated among an ignorant race of peasants and fish- 
ermen. They suppose the holy house to bave been a cottage or 
building long buried in a pathless forest, and unnoticed in a country 
turned almost into a desert by a succession of civil wars, invasions, 
and revolutions, during the space of ten or twelve centuries, A 
dream, an accidental coincidence of circumstances, might have led 
one or mere persons to the discovery of this long forgotten edifice; 
and such an incident working on minds heated by solitude and en 
thusiasm, might easily have produced the conviction, and propagat- 
ed the belief of the wonderful tale. But be the origin of the holy 
house what it may, the effect of artifice or of credulity, it gradually 
attracted the attention, first of the country round, then of Italy a 
large, and at length of the whole christian world. The miracle wa 
everywhere heard with joy aud admiration, and everywhere welcom- 
ed with implicit unsuspecting faith, Princes and prelates, rich and 
poor, hastened with pious alacrity to venerate the terrestrial abode 
of the incarnate Word, and implore the present aid and influence of 
his Virgin Mother. Gifts and votive offerings accumulated ; a mag- 
nificent church was erected; gold, silver, and diamonds blazed rowd 
every altar, and heaps of treasures loaded the shelves of the saci 
ty; Various edifices rose around the new temple, and Loretto 
eame, as it still remains, a large and populous city. The clirh 
was planned by Bramante, and is a very noble structure, in the form 
of across, with a dome over the point of intersection. Under this 
dome is the Santa Casa, a building about thirty feet long and four- 
teen high, vaulted, of stone, rough and rather uneven.’ p. 162-164. 


From Loretto to Rome theroad lies for the greater part through 
a very beautiful country, and passes at no great distance from the 
celebrated falls of the Velino. To the scenery of these districts, 
as well as their perpetual classical interest, Mr. Eustace does am- 
ple justice. His descriptions are among the best that have-ever 
been given of the country ; and we regret that we can only 
ford room for one passage—not selected because it is better 
than the rest, but because it is shorter, and relates toa part 
these scenes less frequently dwelt upon than others, which are 
supposed to have more of what painters call subject. 


«A little beyond Tollentino we began to enter the defiles of the 
Apennines ; the hills closing and swelling into mountains, the river 
roughening into a torrent, and the rocks breaking here and there mn- 
te huge precipices. The road runs along the sides of the hills, Wit 
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the Chienti rolling below on the left. A little beyond Beleforte, a 
view opens over the precipice towards a bridge, and presents a fand- 
scape of very bold features. Belefurte is an old fortress perched on 
the side of a rock ina very menacing situation, and well calculated 
to command the defile. A village on the opposite side of the river, 
adds not a little to its picturesque appearance. The grandeur of 
the scenery increased as we advanced. Beyond the stage Valcima- 
ra, the mountains are naked, rocky, and wild for some miles, till, 
ona sudden, they assume a milder aspect, sink in height, clothe 
their sides with sylvan scevery, and present on their wooded sum- 
mits, churches, castles, and ruins, the usual ornaments of Italian 
mountains. The landscape continued to improve in softness and ia 
milder beauty till we arrived at Ponte de la Trave, so called from 
a bridge over the Chienti. Here, though we had travelled two 
dages or eighteen miles only, and it was still early, we determined 
toremain during the night; partly from a just apprehension of 
danger in passing the steep and lonely fastnesses of Seravalle in the 
dark, and partly from an unwillingness to traverse the majestic soli- 
tudes of the Apenuimes, when incapable of enjoying the prospect. 
The inn, it is true, was indifferent; but the surrounding scenery 
@tremely pleasing. The river rolling rapidly along close to the 
tad, a convent seated in the middle of a vineyard, groves waving 
the sides of the hills, the fields painted with the lively green of 
vemal vegetation, fruit trees in full blossom on all sides, farm houses 
interspersed in the zroves and meadows, and broken crags surmouat- 
ed with churches and towers in distant perspective, formed on the 
whole a scene, rich, varied, tranquil, and exhilarating. One would 
iffagine that Addison who travelled this road, had this delicious 
valley in view, when, in imitation of Virgil, he exclaims, 
Bear me, some God, to Baie’s gentle seats, 
Or cover me in Umbria’s green retreats ; 
Where western gales eternally reside, 
And all the seasons lavish all their pride: 
Blossoms and fruits and flowers together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies.—Letter from Italy. 
I. p. 168-170. 
A few miles from Ostricoli, our author comes first in view of 
the Tiber, which excites, of course, considerable emotion. Soon 
after this begin the dreary solitudes of the Campagna, which he 
vers tobe more appropriate to the feelings of the traveller, 
and more consonant to the solemnity of the approach to Rome, 
than amore lively and interesting landscape. He seems indeed 
tohave advanced under a heavy load ofimpressions. ‘ The so- 
“litude,’ he says, ‘ that encircles the fallen metropolis of the 
“world. is singular and grand—it becomes its majesty—it a- 
‘wakens a sentiment of awe and melancholy. On the heights 
“above Baccano the postillions stopped; and, pointing to a pin- 
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‘ nacle that appeared between two hills, exclaimed, “‘ Roma!” 
¢ That pinnacle was the Cross of St Peter’s. The “Ergernan 
‘ Crry” now rose before us!’ (p. 193. Vol. 1.) 
The next chapter opens with reflections upon the peculiar in- 
terest which this famous city is calculated to inspire. Our au. 
thor considers it as the instrument in the hands of Providence, 
whereby the three greatest blessings of which human nature is 
susceptable, have been communicated to Europe and a great 
part of Asia. The reader will form no very advantageous e 
timate of Mr. Eustuce’s powers of reasoning and arrangement, 
when he is informed that these three heads, into which humaj 
blessings are divided, are, Civilization, Science, and Religion, 
But, passing over this criticism, we must protest against the 
substance of the statement, which alleges Rome to have bees 
instrumental in promoting the happiness of the humam race. 4 
more signal curse was never surely inflicted upon humanity, than 
in the Jong duration of this savage empire, whose aim was univer 
sal conquest, and whose boast was, that fraud and murder wer 
its trade. ‘The admiration of Rome is one of the worst heresitt 
which we bring with us from school; and it cannot admit of4 
doubt, that the elegance acquired from an early intercourse wih 
ancient authors, is dearly purchased by the perverted notions of 
glory and greatness so generally imbibed at the same time. A 
wise teacher of youth will always endeavour to counteract impré- 
sions favourable to the character of the Roman, by represetl- 
ing them in their true colours, as a selfish, perfidious, cruel, s- 
perstitious race of barbarians, endued with the scanty and doubt- 
ful virtues of savage life, but deformed by more than its ordinary 
excesses; and whose original purity of manners and good faith 
among themselves, did not endure a moment longer than it er 
abled them to subdue the rest of the world. To represent them 
as instruments in the hands of Providence for civilizing mankind, 
and preparing the world for the true religion, is inculcating ales 
son most dangerous to the foundation of ali religious belief, and 
teaching, that the Deity compasses his ends by the extermine 
tion and wretchedness of his creatures. Any other scourge it- 
flicted or permitted by Providence, might as well be called an 
instrument of good, and venerated as such. The plague and 
Buonaparte have the same titles to our esteem. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that such considerations ought in nowise 
to lessen the interest with which we trace the remains of Roman 
art and power, or study the genias and the virtue, which so often 
preserved that state from a just retribution by foreign conquest; 
and domestic strife, 


it is by no means our intention to follow Mr. Eustace throug! 
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the extensive range which he takes among the ruins and the 
modern edifices of Rome. To ihis subject he devotes a large 

tion of his book, and we can safely assure the reader, espe- 
cially if he has the opportunity of taking it as a guide on an 
actual visit to the spot, that no work can be better calculated to 
assist his inquiries We shall now do little more than extract 
his description of the aqueducts and fountains, as a specimen; 
and then subjoin a few desultory remarks on the execution of 


this part of his plan. . 


‘Strabo says, that such a quantity of water was introduced into 
the city, that whole rivers seemed to flow through the streets and 
down the sewers, so that every house had its pipes and cisterns, 
sufficient to furnish a copious aud perpetual supply. The modern 
Romans, though inferior in numbers and opuleice to their ancestors, 
have shown equal taste and spirit in this respect, and deserve a just 
a. not only for having procured an abundance of water, but 
for the splendid and truly Imperial style in which it is poured forth 
for public use in the different quarters of the city. Almost every 
square has its fountains, and almost every fountain has some parti- 
tularity in its size, form, or situation, to attract attention, The 
three principal, however, will suffice to give the reader an idea of 
the variety and beauty of such edifices, especially as | have already 
described one or two, and may hereafter call his attention to 
others, too intimately connected with the objects around them, to be 
taken as detached pieces. 

*The Fontana Felice, in the Piazze dei Termini on the Virminal 
Mount, deserves to be mentioned first, because first erected. It is 
supplied ‘by the Aqua Claudia, drawn from the Alban or rather 
Tusculan hills, and conveyed to Rome by channels under, and aque- 
ducts above ground; some of which are ancient, some modern. It 
Wischarges itself through a rock under an Tonic arcade, built of 
white stone, and cased with marble. It is adorned by several gi- 
gantic statues, the principal of which represents Moses striking the 
tock, whence the water issues. Qn the one side, Aaron conducts 
the Israelites: on the other, Gideon leads his chosen soldiers to 
the brink of the torrent: below, four lions, two of marble and two 
of basaltes, oruamented with hieroglyphics, hang over the vast ba- 
son as if in haste to slake their thirst. The restoration of this noble 
fountain, and the ornaments which grace it, are owing to the spirit 
of Sixtus Quintus, and now it bears the name of Aqua Felice, and 
is supposed to be, as anciently, peculiarly wholesome. 

* Nearly opposite, but beyond the Tiber, and on the brow of the 
Janiculum, rises an arcade supported by six pillars of granite. 
Three torrents, rushing from the summit of the hill, tumble through 
the three principal arches of this arcade, and fill an immense marble 
bason with the purest water. They then roll down the side of the 
Mountain, turn several mills as they descend, and supply numberless 
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reservoirs in the plan, along the sides of the river, and even beyond 
it, in the Campus Martius. The lofty situation of this fountaip 
renders it a conspicuous object to all the opposite hills. The trees 
that line its sides, and wave to the eye through its arches, shed an 
unusual beauty around it; and the immense bason which it re. 
plenishes gives it the appearance, uot of the contrivance of humag 
ingenuity, but almost the creation of enchantment. 

*In the Piazza di Trevi (in Triviis) on a rough, vast, and brokea 
rock, rises a palace, adorned with Gprinthian pilasters, and sup. 
ported in the centre by vast Corinthian pillars. It is ornamented 
with statues, representing the salubrity and fertilizing powers of the 
waters, while the beneficent Naiad herself holds a conspicuous place 
among them, and seems to behold with complacency the profusion 
and glory of her springs. In the middle of the edifice, betweeg 
the columns, under a rich arch stands Neptune on his car, ina 
majestic attitude, as if commanding the rocks tv open before, and 
the waters to swell around him. ‘Two sea-horses, conducted 
two Tritons, drag the chariot of the god, and, emerging from the 
eaverns of the rock, shake the brive from their manes, while the 
obedient waves burst forth in torrents on all sides, roar down the 
clefts of the crag, and form asea around its base. In the heatsof 
summer they overflow their usual limits, fill the whole marble con. 
cavity round the fountain, and rise toa level with the square, where, 
after sunset, the inhabitants of the neighbouring streets assemble 
to enjoy the united freshness of the waters and the evening. Such 
is the celebrated Fontana di Trevi, the noblest work of the kind ia 
Rome, aud probably the most magniticent fountain in the univers, 
The bason itself is of white marble, aud the vast enclosure around 
it is flagged and lined with marble of the same colour. A flight of 
steps of white marble leads down to this bason; and to prevent ac 
cidents, a chain, supported by large blocks of granite, encloses the 
exterior border. I know that the architectural part of the Fontana 
di Trevi, and indeed of the Aqua Paola and Aqua Felice, has been 
severely criticized, and, in candour, I must acknowledge, that the 
criticism is in many respects well founded: for instance, it must be 
allowed that the Taeenan and lightness of the Corinthian or Ionicis 
ill-adapted to the simplicity of a fountain, where Doric would be 
more appropriate, because plainer and more solid. It will be ad- 
titted also, that these edifices are broken and subdivided into too 
many little parts, a process in architecture, as in painting and poe- 
try, diametrically opposite to greatness and sublimity. In_ fine, it 
eannot be denied, that the superstructure is in all three too massive 
for the order, and too much incumbered with coats of arms and 
other supernumerary decorations. Yet, notwithstanding these faults, 
and they are not inconsiderable, while the spectator sits on the mar- 
ble border of the bason, and contemplates the elevation of the co- 
Jumns, the magnitude of the edifices, the richness of the materials, 
the workmanship of the statues, and, above all, the deluge of waters 
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poured round him, the defects are lost in the beauties, and criticism 
sibsides in admiration.’ I. p. 201-264, > ’ 

All this, certainly, is very respectably written; and affords 
a fair specimen of the author’s powers of description; But 
we cannot help wishing that he had been less copious in his 
details respecting churches,—descriptions we can scarcely call 
them ;—for they consist chiefly of enumerations of their ad- 
measurements, or the numbers of their pillars, altars, chapels, 
&¢.—one such building so nearly resembling another, as to 
spread a fatiguing uniformity, and (if we may be allowed such 
anexpression) dullness over this branch of his work. To this 
gibject, and the ceremonial of the Catholic worship, nearly 
minety pages are devoted; and, what is really preposterous, 
the only drawings that accompany the work, are certain ground 

of these same churches ; which, if the account in the text 
left any thing unexplained to the reader, would assuredly 
never assist him in acquiring a more correct idea of the ori- 


8. 

“To this fullness some sacrifices seem to be made ; and one of 
these is much to be regretted ;—we mean the scanty notices of 
the Catacombs,—one of the most extraordinary parts of the 
Whole subject,—but despatched by our author in a page and a 
half, between two churches of no particular interest. We must, 


however, except from this censure, that portion which is dedi- 
tated to the description of St Peter’s, which has certainly never 
had such th justice done to it, as by the taste and zeal of Mr. 


tace. He seems, indeed, to feel a peculiar enthusiasm on the 
subject, which those who cannot share will at least excuse. A 
few flights there are no doubt, which may be somewhat try- 
ing to the protestant reader. After remarking that, ‘ if a con- 
*vulsion of nature, or an explosion of human malignity,’ should 
destroy it, ages must elapse before it could be restored, he ex- 
claims, ‘ What then will be the astonishment, or rather the 
“horror of my reader, when I inform him, that this unrivalled 
“temple, the triumph and masterpiece of modern skill, the no- 
* blest specimen of the genius and the powers of man, was, du- 
‘ring the late French invasion, made an object of rapacious specu- 
‘lation, and doomed to eventual, but certain, ruin " 
“It seems that the French committee of public plunder, had bar- 
barously ordered a company of Jews to estimate the value of the 
metal on the outside as well as inside of the building ; and from 
the removal of this covering, our author, anticipating its destruc- 
tion as sure, adds, ‘ But Providence interposed, and the hand 
* of the Omnipotent was extended to protect his Temple: Before 
* the work of eicthegs and barbarism could be commenced, the 
* French army, alarmed by the approach of the Allies, retired 
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‘ with precipitation; and St Peter’s stands!’ The remaining 
part of the passage is whimsical enough—‘ After this hislonad 
‘ detail, we may proceed on our way to the Vatican.’ . Vol. [, 

. 346.) His enthusiasm is still more exalted when he enters 

the Cathedral, and passing ‘ the lofty Corinthian pilasters, with 
‘ their bold entablature; the intermediate niches, with their sta. 
* tues; the arches that communicate with the aisles, and the 
‘ graceful figures that recline on the curves of those arches,’ 
arrives at the dome itself. ‘How great,’ he exclaims, ‘ you 
* astonishment, when you reach the foot of the altar, and, stand. 
* ing in the centre of the church, contemplate the four superb 
‘ vistas that open around you ; and then raise your eyes to the 
‘ dome at the prodigious elevation of four hundred feet, ex. 
* tending like a firmanent over your head, and presenting, in 
* glowing Mosaic, the companies of the just, the choirs of ce 
* jestial spirits, and the whole hierarchy of heaven, arrayed in 
* the presence of the Eternal, whose throne, high raised above 
© all height, crowns the awful scene!’ In somewhat of the same 
strain, a jittle two warm for our Tramontane and Presbyterians 
temperature, though probably better adapted to the habits of 
the Episcopalian reader, is the following passage. He is di 
cussing the propriety of placing in St Peter’s statues of the 
founders of religious orders ; and after observing that, on this, 
men will differ according to their opinions of such institutions 
he proceeds—‘ Some will think them worthy of the highest ho 
* nour they can enjoy upon earth, a statue inthe Vatican; othen 
¢ will conceive that they might be stationed, without disres 

‘ in the porch or colonnade ;’—and, without pretending to 

gate, adds Mr. Eustace, ‘from the merit of these extraord+ 
‘ nary personages, ! am inclined to favour this er, Tu re 
‘ ality the statues of men of tried and acknowledged virtue and 
* learning, might guard the approaches, and grace the porticos 
‘ of the august temple: but the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
© and martyrs alone, should be admitted into the interior; they 

‘ should tive in the sanctuary, and form an awful assembly 

* round the throne of the Victim Lamb.’ (Vol L. p. 359.) 

In the account given of the grand and imposing ceremonies 
of the Romish worship, our author's enthusiasm has ample 
scope. Yet we cannot accuse him of exaggeration, or of any 
very unwarrantable display of prejudice. His imagination seems 
to be filled with the subject; but there are no marks of his 
judgment being materially perverted. He does indeed attempt 
an apology for the practice of reciting the service of the com- 
munion in a tone so low, as to be quite inaudible except 
the immediate vicinity of the altar. This, it seems, was a Ne- 
cessary precaution in the times of heathen persecution, and bat 
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been continued from the respect paid te antiquity: but he 
adds, that the laity, having the service in their prayer books, 
lose nothing by the muttering. He is extremely liberal in 
treating the question of the language in which the liturgy should 
be pronounced, desiring that parts of it should be vernacular, 
in order to be comprehended by the people ; and he expresses 
a wish to see the cup restored to the laity, by virtue of the 
er vested in the Fens by the Council of Trent. His argu- 
ment for retaining the Latin service at all, we own, appears to 
w net quite so intelligible. The two ancient languages, he 
says, Greek and Latin, contain not only the models of science 
did literature, but ‘the very title-deeds and proofs of divine 
*fevelation.” Their present wide diffusion is no absolute se- 
curity against their disuse in some future age; and the French 
Government is ents by all its influence, to supersede 
the knowledge of them. Nothing but the ‘ still more extensive 
‘and almost universal influence of the Catholic Church’ can 
counteract these attempts ; and our author would be sorry to 
see the dialects of Plato and St. Paul, of Cicero and Leo, en- 
tirely banished from the altar, and replaced by Romaic and 
Italian. ‘This is very inconclusive, if we must treat it as rea- 
soning at all. What share has Latin in preserving ‘ the title- 
‘deeds and proofs of divine revelation?” How can the exten- 
five influence of the Catholic Church preserve the use of the 
Greek in the liturgy of the Greek Church? ts the service 
Of the altar a matter of taste, or of devotion ?—To argue with Mr. 
Eustace, however, seems scarcely fair. We ought perhaps only 
to turn sentences, and patch in quotations. He has himself fur- 
nished us from Leo with a passage which admirably suits either 
perpose. * Nihil sublimius (says that great man) collatum Ec- 
clesie tue exordiis quam ut evangelii sui preconia linguis 
‘omnium credentium ora loquerentur—et vocum varietas edi- 
* ficationi evclesiasticee non difficultatum faceret sed augeret pe- 
‘ tius unitatem.’ 

The reader may now be desirous of hearing from Mr. Eus- 
taee himself some of the glories of his favourite worship. The 
following is a part of his description of the most magnificent 
tite of the Catholic Church, the celebration of High Mass by 
the Pope, on grand festivals, at the high altar of St. Peter's. 

* When the Pope celebrates Divine service, as on Easter Sun- 
day; Christmas Day, Whit Sunday, St. Peter and St. Paul, &c. the 
great or middie doors of the church are thrown open at ten, and 
the procession, formed of all the persons mentioned above, oe 
ed by a beadle carrying the Papal cross, and two others bearing 
lightéd torches, enters and advances slowly, in two long lines be- 
tween two ranks of soldiers, up the nave. This majestic processior 
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is closed by the Pontiff himself, seated in a chair of state, support 


ed by twenty valets, half concealed in the drapery that falls in louse 
folds from the throne: He is crowned with his tiara, and bestows 
bis benediction on the crowds that kneel on all sides as he is borne 
along. When arrived at the foot of the altar he descends, resigns 
his tiara, kneels, and assuming the common mitre seats himself 
in the Episcopal! chair on the right side of the altar, and joins in the 
psalms and prayers that precede the solemn service. Towards the 
conclusion of these preparatory devotions, his immediate attendant 
form a circle around him, clothe him in his pontifical robes, and 
place the tiara on his head; after which, accompanied by two deg. 
cons and two sub-deacons, he advances to the foot of the altar, and 
bowing reverentiy, makes the usual confession. He then proceeds 
in great pomp through the chancel, and ascends the Pontifical 
throne, while the choir sing the Jntroitus, or psalm of eutrance, the 
Kyrie Eleison and Gloria in excelsis, when the pontiff lays aside his 
tiara, aod, after having saluted the congregation in the usual fon, 
the Lord be with you, reads the collect in an elevated tone of voice, 
with a degree of inflection just sufficient to distinguish it from a 
ordinary lecture. The epistle is then read, first in Latin, then ia 
Greek ; and after it some select verses from the psalms, intermin- 
gled with Alleluiahs, are sung, to elevate the mind, and prepareit 
for thegospel. The Pontiff then rises, gives bis benediction to the two 
deacons that kneel at his feet with the book of the Gospels, and, 
resigning his tiara, stands while the gospel is sung in Latin and ig 
Greek; after which he commences the Nicene creed, which is com 
tinued in music by the choir. When the creed and the psalm that 
follows it are over, he descends from his throne, and approaching 
the altar, with the same attendants and the same pomp as in the 
commencement of the service, he receives, and offers up the usual 
oblations, fumes the altar with frankincense from a golden censer, 
and then washes his bands; a ceremony implying purity of mind 
and body. He then turns to the people, and, in an humble and 
affectionate addiess, begs their prayers; and shortly after commen- 
ces that sublime form of adoration and praise called the Preface, be- 
cause it is an introduction to the most solemn part of the liturgy, 
and chants it in a tone supposed to be borrowed from the ancient 
tragic declamation, and very noble and impressive. The last words, 
“ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lerd God of armies,” &c. are uttered in a 
posture of profound adoration, and sung by the choir in notes of 
deep and solemn intonation. All music then ceases, all sounds are 
husbed, and an awful silence reigns around; while, in a low tone, 
the Pontiff recites that most ancient and venerable invocation which 
precedes, accompanies, and follows the consecration, and concludes 
with great propriety in the Lord’s Prayer, chanted with a few em- 
phatical inflections. 

‘ Shortly after the conclusion of this prayer, the Pontiff salutes 
the people in the ancient form, ‘“ May the peace of the Lord be 
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always with you,” and returns to his throne, while the choir sing 
thrice the devout address to the Saviour, taken from the gospel, 
“Lamb of God, who takest away the sius of the world, have mer- 
¢y tpon us.” When he is seated, the two deacons bring the holy 
sacrament, which he at first reveres humbly on his knees, and then 
receives in a sitting posture: * the anthem after communion is sung, 
a collect follows, and the deacon dismisses the assembly. 
©*The Pope then offers up his devotions on his knees at the foot 
ofthe altar, and borne along in the same state as when he entered, 
pases down the nave of the church, and ascends by the Scala Re- 
gia to the grand gallery in the middle of the front of St. Peter's. 
His immediate attendants surround his person, the rest of the pro= 
cession draws up on each side. The immense area and colonnade 
before the church are lined with troops, and crowded with thou- 
sands of spectators. All eyes are fixed on the gallery, the chant 
of the choir is heard at a distance, the blaze of numberless torches 
plays round the columns, and the Pontiff appears elevated on his 
chair of state under the middle arch. Instantly the whole multi- 
tude below fall on their knees, the cannons from St, Angelo give a 
ral discharge, while, rising slowly from his throne, he lifts his 
s to heaven, stretches forth his arm, aod thrice gives his bene- 
diction to’ the crowd, to the city, and to all mankind; a solemn 
patise follows, another discharge is heard, the crowd risés, and the 
pomp gradually disappears. This ceremony is, without doubt, ve- 
ty grand, and considered by most travellers as a noble and be- 
coming conclusion to the majestic service that precedes it. In 
fact, every thing concurs to render it interesting; the venerable 
sharacter of the Pontiff himself, the first Bi-hop of the Christian 
Church, issuing from the sanctuary of the noblest temple inthe 
universe, bearing the holiness of the mysteries, which he. has just 
participated, imprinted on his countenance, offering up bis suppli- 
cation in behalf of his flock, his subjects, his brethren, his fellow 
@reatures, to the: Father of all, through the Saviour and Mediator 
of all. Surely, such a scene is both edifying and impressive,’ 
I. p. 376-379. 


We may observe a slight inaccuracy in this statement, if 
by Catholic is meant in the note, the universal Church ; for the 
custom in. the Presbyterian Church is to receive the Sacrament 
sitting, after the manner of the primitive Christians. As to 
the magnificence of the ‘servant of the servants of God,’ our 


* This. is the only instance that exists, I believe, in the whole 
Catholic Church, of receiving the holy sacrament sitting; it isa 
remnant of the primitive custom ; but as that/custom was suppressed 
at avery early period, perhaps even in the apostolic age itself, I 
see no reason for retaining it in one solitary occasion, Benedict 
XIII. could never be prevailed upon to conform to it, but always 
remained standing at the altar, according to the usual practice. 
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author has rather a sly remark upon our Episcopalian brethren, 
by way of stopping their mouths upon this score. The B 
copal chair, he says, seems never to have reached its full magni. 
ficence till the middle of the last century, when it appears to haye 
arrived at its acmé,—not however in Rome, as the reader may 
naturally imagine—but in the Cathedral of Durham, where the 
Lord Bishop is enthroned in far more than Papal eminence, 
and looks down upon the choir, the congregation, the altar, 
and the pulpit. 1t may probably be from some jealousy of the 
encroaching, though inferior splendour of his Holiness, that we 
observe a work lately advertised with the following title—* Vigi, 
lance, aCounterbalance to past Concessions(to the Catholics), and 
Safeguard are ree Encroachments (of the Pope), by Shute, 
Lord Bishop of Durham.’ We Presbyterians are rather of 
the mind of St. Martin and his historian—‘ In Ecclesii nem 
‘unquam illum sedere conspexit ; sicut quendam nuper (testo 
‘ dominum) pon sine meo pudore vidi, sublimi solio quasi re- 
‘ gio tribunal, cels4 sede residentem.’ 

Before quitting Rome, we cannot avoid expressing a wish, 
that Mr, Eustace had moderated, in some passages, the tom 
of his invective against the French;—not because their mp 
principled rapine can be too severely condemned, but becau» 
merely calling names, however it may prove that you are ina 

sion, is neither the best way te move nor to convince. The 
indiscriminate pillage which marked the progress of the French 
armies through Italy, and the crimes of the Revolution, or its 
wars in general, deserve a much deeper and more effectual note 
of reprobation than any that can be derived from the colamm 
of Treasury newspapers. And yet from some such source the lan 
guage must be taken which calls Voltaire and Rousseau ‘ vid/ains; 
and ranks them with Marat. Speaking of the Church of St Ge 
nevieve at Paris, and the insecurity of the building, he sa 
‘ When the traveller peruses the inscription that still ane 
* on the frieze, ‘ aur grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante, 
‘and recollects, that the country here meant was the 
‘faction of the Jacobins, and the great men alluded to were the 
‘ villains who prepared, or the fiends who accomplished the Re- 
‘ volution, Voltaire and Rousseau, Mirabeau and Marat, he 
‘ will not regret, that a church thus profaned and turned intot 
‘ Pandemonium, should tumble to the ground, and crush in its 
‘fall the impure carcases that are still allowed to putrefy in its 
‘ vaults.’ (vol. 1. p. 364.) In which most benevolent passage, we 
may remark, that the chief disgust attempted to be excited against 
the ‘ villains’ and ‘fiends, is from the circumstance of their 
remains undergoing the common fate of all flesh, and partaking 
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of the corruption to which the Martyrs and Innocents them- 
sélyes were doomed. ‘Violence is apt to be inconsistent; and 
accordingly, when our author has occasion to dilate upon the 
character of the race whom the French have taken’ for their 
models, but have followed in their crimes with a very unequal 
pace, we find him praising their very vices, and defending their 
. led thirst of blood, with a zeal which converts that 
worst of enormities into matter of positive eulogy. Upon this 
ic We have already expressed our own sentiments. The fol- 
lowing passage contains those of Mr. Eustace ; who ought either 
toexpunge it, or to strike out all his invectives against French 
ambition and rapacity, for the sake of a decent consistency. 
lt is'indeed impossible to leave this city without emotion ; so 
claims has it to our attention ; so many holds upon ‘our best 
ns. 
‘As the traveller paces along her streets, spacious, silent, and 
jestic, he feels the irresistible genius of the place working in his 
cont ; his memory teems with recollections, and his heart swells with 
jotism and magnanimity, two virtues that seem to spring from 
je very soil, aud flow spontaneously from the climate—so generally 
do they pervade every period of Roman history. While the great 
i, the parent of so many heroes, rises before him, he looks 
nd like Camitlus, at the hill—the plain—the river—for ever 
consecrated by their fame, and raises his eyes with reverence to the 
sky that seemed to inspire their virtues. In truth, no national cha- 
faeter ever appeared so exalted, rose with such an accumulation of 
honour from so many trials, or retained its hard-earned glory for 
solonga period, as that of the Romanus. Nulla weguam respublica 
eo major, mec sanctior, nec bonis exemplis ditior fuit, says Titus Li- 
vius; and the assertion was not the effusion of uational vanity, for 
the Romans were too great to be vain, but the result of well-ground- 
edconyiction. That deep sense of religion which distinguished the 
wyblic from every other state, and was accerding to Cicero one of 
ie sources of its grandeur; that benevolence which taught them to 
espect human nature in their enemies, at a time when to slaughter or 
atbest enslave the conquered, was deemed even by the Greeks them- 
selves the right of the victor ; that strict attention to justice and the 
law of nations in proclaiming and carrying on war ; that contempt 
orrather defiance of danger and calm perseverance in spite of diffi- 
culties and obstacles ; that disinterestedness and neglect of all per- 
sonal indulgence, and above all, that manly and unalterable con- 
sistency which in a peculiar manner marked and supported their 
conduct both in public and private: these were the grand and dis- 
tngnishing features of the Roman character, features which they 
have imprinted on their edifices, their writings, their laws, and their 
language, and bequeathed to posterity as an endlesselaim to its gra- 
titnde and admiration. That each of these qualities may ‘have shone 
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forth most conspicuously in other nations, aud in many individuals, 
must be admitted; but never were they so intimately interwovea 
with the whole existence and being of an active people either before 
or since; aud in consistency, in particular, they must be acknow. 
ledged to stand unrivalled.’ Il. p. 148-150. 

And again, 

‘ The ambition with which the Romans are so often charged, cap. 
not with justice be considered as a flaw in their character, as no 
great uation, or illustrious individual, ever was, or indeed can wel] 
be, entirely exempt from that active passion, that vivida vis anim 
which always accompanies great talents, and is designed by Provi- 
dence to develop and bring them into action. To which we 
add, that a spirit of conquest generally origiwates from the necess- 
ty and success of self-defence ; and it must be admitted that the far 
greater part of the early wars in which the republic was engaged, 
arose from the jealousy of the petty states in her vicinity.” Il. p, 
151. 

We are now to follow the travellers along the Appian Way, 
and through the Pontine marshes, to Naples. As this isthe 
route of Horace in his well known journey, it might have bees 
expected that our author would have made more frequent refe- 
rences to it; but he probably considered the subject as too wel 
known. The most interesting observations that occur, are, the 
notices of the draining of the marshes ; particularly of the lat 
successful operations which do so great honour to the memory 
of Pius Vl.—and those relating to Cicero’s Formian villa. We 
only lament that Mr. Eustace did not dwell longer upon this 
ground ; as unquestionably there is no scene within the bounds 
of classical association more deservedly endeared to the loversof 
virtue, and the admirers of preeminent genius. How glaily 
would his readers have exchanged the descriptions of a score of 
churches, ground-plans and all, for a tore minute account of 
the sacred banks of the Liris and Fibrenus; the island inte 
which he delighted to withdraw himself when he had any thing 
on his mind, and where he has laid the scene of some of his 
most famous dialogues; the town of Arpinum, illustrious for 
his birth; the spot where his remains are supposed to be. 
* Movemur enim’ (as the orator makes Atticus say, in speaking 


* The atiempt to distinguish the conduct of the Romansiia 
Greece from that of the French in Italy, vol. 2 p. 128, et seg. 
completely unsuccessful ; and full of the most evasive and gratvit- 
ous positions. A little reflection would have saved all this trouble. 
Why will not Mr. Eustace recollect, that no kind of apology ean.be 
made for the French on the ground of the Romans baving done 
worse ?—and then he might safely state the case as it really is. 
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of this very spot, in a discourse of which the scene is here 
laid) ‘ movemur nescio quo pacto locis ipsis, in quibus eorum 
‘ quos diligimus, aut admiramur, adsunt vestigia. Me quidem 
‘ipse ille nostra Athene non tam operibus magnificis, exqui- 
Eibate antiquorum artibus delectant, quam recordatione sum- 
‘ morum virorum—ubi quisque habitare, ubi sedere, ubi dis- 
‘ putare sit solitus ; studioseque eorum etiam sepulchra contem- 
‘plor.” De Legg. Il. 1. 

The account of Naples is by no means liable to the same ob- 
jections which we urged against that of Rome. While a full 
description is given of its delightful neighbourhood, and the 
monuments of modern art within the city are not neglected, 
these are far from being so numerous or imposing as to occupy 
a disproportionate share of our author’s attention. He accord- 
ingly details several particulars of some importance relative to 
the society and character of the inhabitants. The abundance 
of their charities is perhaps the most striking. These exist a- 
mong the most profligate people in Europe, in a variety and 
extent almost wholly unknown elsewhere. ‘They have founded 
institutions, the idea of which never entered into the less refin- 
ed conceptions of more pure and sober-minded communities. 
There are above sixty public charities in the city, of which a- 
bout thirty are receptacles for orphans, foundlings, magdalenes, 
&c.; and five banks for relieving the industrious poor, by small 
loans. The two principal hospitals contain two thousand, and 
eighteen hundred, respectively. ‘These have villas annexed to 
them in the country, for those patients whose diseases, arising 
from confinement in a crowded town, require free air and ex- 
ercise : and it seems to be the general practice, when a patient is 
discharged, to give him as much money as he would have earn- 
ed during the period of his confinement, had he been in health. 
In the Conservatorti, or charity schools, an immense number of 
poor children are maintained, educated, and trained to han- 
dicrafts of various kinds. ‘There are some schools devoted to 
music alone ; and, among the fruits of these, the Neapolitans 
are justly proud to reckon Pacsielli, Caffarelli, and Pergolese. 
Of the numerous confraternities, we may mention the one 
whose province is to provide for the comfort of capital convicts, 
and take care of their families ; the Congregation of St. Ivone, 
composed of lawyers, who manage the suits of poor clients, and 
defray all their expenses ; and that of the ‘ nobles for the relief 
‘of the bashful poor,’ a singular institution, and one of the 
refinements of charity above alluded to. ‘ The object,’ says 
eur author, ‘ of this association, is to discover and relieve such 
‘industrious persons as are reduced to poverty by misfortune, 
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‘and have too much spirit, or too much modesty, to solicit 
‘ public assistance. The members of this association, it is said, 
¢ Sothares its benevolent duties with a zeal, a sagacity, and 
‘ what is still more necessary for the accomplishment of their 
‘ object, with a delicacy and kindness truly admirable.” The 
want of chastity has generally been considered as a prevailing 
vice of the Neapolitans. Yet it is not for want of hospitals di- 
rected to this object. There are, as our author observes, ‘more 
‘ retreats opened to repentant females, and more means em- 
‘ ployed to secure the innocence of girls exposed to the dangers 
‘ of seduction, than are to be found in London, Paris, Vienna, 
‘and Petersburgh united.’ He gives as an instance one Con. 
servatorio, where four hundred are educated, and, when mar- 
riageable, portioned out. We fear that the reflecting reader 
will see no very unaccountable incongruity between all these 
facts and the adinitted profligacy of Naples, in respect of sexwl 
intercourse. 

The remarks upon Neapolitan literature are by no means ¢ 
qually satisfactory. In fact, although Mr. Eustace dares not a 
sert roundly so wild a proposition, it is pretty manifest that he 
would set it up as a rival to the literature of France ; whichis 
really a piece of childish prejudice against our enemies—and 
merely because they are our enemies in a military and political 
sense—wholly unworthy of his accustomed liberaliiy. He might 
just as rationally prefer the eloquence of ancient Gaul, whereof 
the name only has reached us in a single line, to the divine mo- 
dels of Rome, because Julius Casar invaded both Gaul and 
Britain. He appears, indeed, to be aware, that the names of 
his Neapolitan Voltaires not having passed the Alps, (he might 
have said the Apennines) is somewhat against him. But if 
seems all this is accounted for in the old way,—French gold 
and intrigue,—the same means by which their conquests used to 
be performed before that entire annihilation of the French pow- 
er, wherein the nation is at this moment-rejoicing. Perhaps the 
reader may wish to see this extraordinary thesis nega 


‘Some Neapolitan authors carry their pretensions so far as to 
place the number and merit of their writers upon a level with those 
of Paris ; and from the list of publications which they produce, a0 
impartial man would find it difficult to decide against them. Theit 
Parisian rivals object, that even the names of their authors, not to 
say their works, have scarcely passed the Alps, and are not known 
beyond the narrow circle of academicians even in Italy; while the 
names of Voltaire, Marmontel, &c. are celebrated in every capital o 
Europe, and their works perused in every circle. To this observa- 
tion the Neapolitans reply, that the superior fame of French authors 
is owing to the prevalence of the French language, and that thet 
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prevalence is certainly not to be ascribed either to its intrinsic merit, 
or to the superior excellence of its literature, but to the preponder= 
. ance of French power. Thus, say they, French dress has been ge- 
nerally adopted at courts, and was during a considerable part of the 
last century the dress of Europe ; but nobody surely can be so ab- 
surd as to pretend that it owed its universality either to its graceful- 
bess or its convenience. The literature, therefure, like the fashions 
of France, was recommended first by power, and afterwards by cus- 
tom; and when we add to the merits of the former a great deal of 
intrigue, of trick and of noise, we shall discover the real causes of 
its ill acquired superiority. In truth, Frenchmen of every descrip- 
tian’ are never wanting in the praises of every thing French; and 
whatever their differences in other respects may be, all agree in as- 
srting their national pretensions to universal superiority. The Ftae 
lians are more modest, because they have more solidity ; they write 
toplease their own taste and that of those who choose te read them; 
they employ no journals to puff off their compositions, send no 
¢missaries to spread their fame over distant countries, and pay no 
agents in foreign courts. They leave their language and their works 
to their own intrinsic merit, and rest their claim to glory on the un- 
disputed excellence of their predecessors. As for the present repue 
tatiou of French literature, our Neapolitans consider it as the fashion 
of the day, the delirium of the times; and doubt not, that it will 
¢re long subside in contempt and indifference. Such indeed has 
been the fate of that absurd fondness for French dress which dis- 
graced our ancestors; and as we now smile at their want of taste in 
giving the preference to garments so stiff, graceless and unnatural; 
80 our descendants may possibly contemplate, with equal ridicule and 
surprize, the preposterous partiality which the present age has shown 
to the frippery and tinsel of French literature. In justice to the 
Neapolitans it must be admitted, that the progress of French litera- 
ture has-been considerably advanced by the spirit and intrigues of 
the philosophic party. The French language was the medium by 
which they were to disseminate their opinions; no expense therefore 
was spared, no exertion wanting to extend its use and’ influence. 
Teachers were hired and sent to the most distant towns, to dissemi- 
nate its principles and facilitate its acquisition. Attempts were made 
to undermine, at least secretly to lessen, the respect paid to the an- 
cient languages, particularly Latin; and the Gallic idiom, with its 
lumber of auxiliaries, its nasal dissonance, and truncated syllables, 
was compared, nay almost preferred, to the simplicity, harmony 
and fulness of that divine dialect. But independent of language, 
the Neapolitans certainly have the advantage in point of science and 
of ancient literature, particularly Greek, a language much neglect- 


; it Frauce, and indeed in most continental universities,’ I. p. 508- 
10. 


We have already had occasion, more than once, to expréss 
our preference of Mr, Eustace’s descriptions to his reasonings. 
nd2 
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We gladly, therefore, turn from this s' range discussion, to a very 
picturesque sketch of an evening in the island of Procida, 
where the beauties and romantic accompaniments of the place 
seem almost too fine for real life, even in the Bay of Naples; 
But the undoubted accuracy of the author’s narratives, and the 
air of perfect veracity which prevails through his whole work, 
relieves the reader from all auxiety aud hesitation on this head, 


‘The promontory is sufficiently lofty to entitle the island, of 
which it is the must conspicuous feature, to the epithet alta, which 
Virgil gives it, as the rocks which line its eastern and southern coast 
justify the word aspera employed by Statius. Besides the harbour 
which I have described, there are un the same coast several nooks 
and ¢reeks, which afford shelter to fishing boats and small vessels, 
and contribute much to the variety aud romantic beauty that emi 
neotly characterize this aud the neighbouring islands and shores, 
There is uo regular inn, I believe, in the towu: but strangers ar 
received and very well treated in the castle. This edifice is large 
and very roomy, though almost unfinished ; it has a small garden to 
the west and north, surrounded by a wall that borders the brow of 
the precipice. A trellice supporting thick spreading vines cover 
this wall, and shades the walk along it, while large windows open 
at intervals, and enable the eye to range over the view that lies e- 
panded beneath. At one of these windows I seated myself, and 
enjoyed the glorious exhibition of the setting sun, which then bung 
in appearance over the distant island of Paundataria, aud cast a pur- 
ple gleam on all the promontories of Gaieta, aud the hills of Formia. 
The purple tints, as the sun descended into the waves, brightened 
into golden streaks, then softened into purple again, and gradually 
deepening into blue, at length melted away in darkness. The mooo 
rose soon after ; a table was placed before me covered with figs, 
apricots, and peaches. The man and woman who took care of the 
palace, a young couple, the husband strong and comely, the wile 
handsome, seated themselves opposite to me ; their son, a smart 
lively boy, served at table. After a little conversation, the map 
took his guitar and accompanied his wife while she sung the evening 
hymp, in a sweet voice and with great earnestness. Occasionally 
the man and bey joined in chorus, and while they sung, the eyes of 
all three were sometimes raised to heaven, and sometimes fixed on 
each other, with a mixed expression of piety, affection, and grati- 
tude. I own, I never was present at an act of family devotion more 
simple or more graceful. It seemed to harmonize with the beauty 
of the country, and the temperature of the air, and breathed at 
once the innocence and the joy of Paradise. Shortly after, similar 
little concerts rose from the town below, and from different parts 
of the island, and continued at intervals for an hour or more, some- 
times swelling upon the ear, and sometimes dying away in distance, 
and mingling with the murmurs of the sea. One would almost ima- 
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ine that Milton, who had visited all this coast, had these concerts 
in mind when he speaks of 
Celestial voices to the midnight air 
Sole or reponsive each to other’s note 
Singing their great Creator ’ I. p. 560, 561. 

We regret that our limits prevent us from accompanying Mr. 
Eustace more minutely over the rich classical ground on which 
he treads, both in the immediate vicinity of Naples, and in his 
excursion to Pestum. We must now confine ourselves to matter 
ofa very different kind—the account he gives of the Court; be- 
cause such a subject is more rare in the volumes before us, and 
better adapted to an abstract. It seems, that at the moment 
the travellers were preparing to set out for Rome to attend 
the festival of St. Peter, the court returned from Palermo te 
Naples; and this event delayed the journey. They were pre- 
sented; and Mr. Eustace takes occasion to elucidate the charac- 
ters of the principal personages. The King, Ferdinand IV. 
he represents as considerably more amiable than intelligent. 
His manners are easy, his conversation affable—two of the most 
ordinary accomplishments of the profession. ‘ But,’ adds Mr. 
Eustace, with a most unnecessary apology, ‘his whole deport- 
‘ment (princes will pardon me, if | presume to mention it asa 
‘ compliment), is that of a thorough gentleman.’ (vol. 2. p. 33.) 
His mental endowments, it seems, are in the state best fitted, ac- 
cording to our author’s ideas, for his situation and office—that of 
mediocrity, ‘ without either defect or excellency.’ The learned 
author, indeed, is of opinion, that if amonarch is one degree be- 
low this happy mark, he ‘becomes the tool of every designing 
‘ knave about his person, whether valet or minister; if only one 
* degree above it, he becomes restless, and unintentionally mis- 
‘ chievous ; if cursed with genius, he turns out a conqueror and a 
‘despot.’ Now, Ferdinand’s intellect being the go/den mean re- 
commended for all sovereigns, we shall see in what light it places 
him. His ignorance, it appears, is excessive—such as frequently 
to come out in a way that ‘startles even well-trained courtiers.’ 
Thus, mention being made one day of the magnitude of the Turk- 
ish power in former times, his Majesty was graciously pleased te 
observe, ‘ that it was no wonder, as all the world were Turks 
‘before the birth of our Saviour.’ Upon another occasion, 
the conversation turned on the murder of Lewis XVI.; and a 
courtier having alluded to the execution of Charles I. as a pa- 
rallel case, the King treated it as a pure fiction, having never 
before heard of that portion of history. Depend upon it,’ 
said he, ‘ it is a mere tale trumped up by the Jacobins at Paris 
‘to excuse their own guilt.’ Mr. Eustace mentions some cir- 
eumstances which tend to show, that the King was purposely 
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kept in this state of deplerable ignorance, by those who had the 
charge of his education; and once, in particular, the French 
ambassador having attempted to draw his mind towards read- 
ing, and persuaded him to try the experiment upon the Life of 
Henry 1V., his Majesty returned it untouched after a month, 
saying, ‘There is your book untouched; they don’t wish me 
‘to read, sol have given it up.’ With all possible veneration 
for the Royal office, and affection for the person of our illus- 
trious ally, one may be permitted to doubt whether this is real- 
ly the most perfect condition of a kingly understanding. Mr. 
Eustace, however, subjoins some anecdotes highly creditable to 
Ferdinand’s heart and feelings, and evincing that he possesses 
far kinder and nobler dispositions than some great princes, who, 
without being much his superiors in understanding, and deviat- 
ing, perhaps, by little more than one degree from the golden 
mean above praised, are nevertheless well able to read and write, 
We should remember, however, that if a prince is but one 
degree above that level, ‘ he becomes restless and mischievous, 
Of the Queen our author says littlke—probably out of respect 
for Royalty. He admits, however, that a Royal consort tak 
ing her place at the Board of Council, was for the first time 
witnessed in Naples, when the best of possible Kings married 
this clever and violent princess. Probably a prince ‘ one de: 
* gree above mediocrity,’ would not have submitted to this inter- 
ference of his helpmate. A love of show and fétes seems to 
prevail among the princes of the true standard, as well as those 
whose abilities are too great. Accordingly, Mr. Eustace has 
given us a long account of the festival, with its immense illum 
nations, occasioned by the happy event of the Court’s return. 
Our author concludes his observations on Naples, with some 
reflections upon the character and manners of the people, 
which, after allowing them to be far from pure, especially in 
the higher classes. he vindicates from the exaggerated charges 
that have been brought against them by prejudiced and superfi- 
cial persons. His account of the Lazzareni we believe to be 
perfectly correct. The stories told on this subject, have been 
repeated from age to age, until a belief has become rooted in the 
minds of foreigners, that there is a peculiar caste—a separate 
race of vagrants, without home or occupation, inhabiting the 
streets of Naples, and ready for every sort of mischief and vice. 
The following statement places this matter in its true light. 


* The fact is, that this peculiar tribe is neither more nor less than 
the poorer part of the labouring class, such as are attached to no par- 
ticular trade, but willing to work at all, and to take any job thats 
offered. If in London, where there is a regular tide of commerce, 
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and a constafft call for labour, there are supposed to be at least 
twenty thousand persons who rise every morning without employ- 
ment, aod rely for maintenance on the accidents of the day; it is 
but fair to allow Naples, teeming as it is with population, and yet 
destitute of similar means of supporting it, to have in proportion 2 
greater number of the same description, without incurring the cen- 
sure of laziness. 

‘The Lazzaroni are the porters of Naples; they are sometimes 
altached to great houses, under the appellation of Facchino della 
Casa, to perform commissions for servants, and give assistance where 
strength aud exertion are requisite ; and in such stations they are said 
to have given proofs of secrecy, honesty and disinterestedness, very 
unusual among servants. Their dress is often only a shirt and trow- 
sers: their diet maccaroni, fish, water melon, with iced water, and 
not unfrequently wine; and their habitation the portico ofa church 
ot palace. Their athletic forms, and constant flow of spirits, are 
sufficient demonstrations of the salutary effects of such plain food, 
and simple habits. Yet these very circumstances, the consequences 
or rather the blessings of the climate, have been turned into a sub- 
ject of reproach, and represented as the result of indifference and 
indolence in a people either ignorant of the comforts of life, or too 
lazy to procure them. It would be happy, however, if the poor ia 
every other country could so well dispense with animal food and 
warm covering. 

‘The name, or rather nickname, by which this class is designat- 
ed, naturally tends to prejudice the stranger against them, as it 
seems to convey the idea of a sturdy beggar. Its derivation is a 
subject of conjecture; the most probable seems to be that adopted 
at Naples itself, which supposes it to originate from the Spanish 
word lacere derived from /acerus, signifying tattered, torn or rag- 
ged, pronounced by the Spaniards as by us, /assero, and converted 
by the Neapolitans into, /azzero, dazzaroni. It ill became the Spa- 
mards, after all, to give contemptuous appellations to a people 
whom they oppressed, pillaged, and degraded, and to ground those 
appellations on the misery, nakedness, and general poverty, produced 
by their own injustice. 

‘Several anecdotes are related of the Lazzaroni, that redound 
much to their credit, and imply feelings which do not_superabound 
in any rank, and would do honour to the highest. They are said 
to have shown a rooted aversion to the inquisition; and by their re- 
solute and unabating opposition, prevented its establishment in the 

om of Naples, while the other inhabitants submitted to the 
measures of the Court, and received it without reclamation. ‘They 
ve manifested, whenever an opportunity enabled them to express 
their feelings with energy, a warm attachment to the cause of li- 
, and an abhorrence of oppression and injustice, which have 
more than once checked the career of government in its way to des- 
potism, In these exertions they had the danger and the glory en- 
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tirely to themselves; and may with reason boast, that where the no- 
bles yielded, they made a stand; and, by their perseverance, saved 
from utter hopeless slavery, that country which their superiors were 
yeady to betray. Even in the late invasion, they generously came 
forward, and offered their persons and lives to their sovereign ; and 
finding neither chiefs to command, nor officers to lead them on, 
they reluctantly submitted to inaction, but with a surly silence and 
threatening aspect, that awed the invaders, and checked for once 
the insolence and rapacity of a French army. Such is their public 
spirit—tbeir private feelings have oftentimes been displayed with 
equal advantage.” II. p, 42-44. 

He adds, that some Neapolitan writers assert that the La:- 
zaroni, properly so called, are the most laborious and disinter- 
ested part of the population,—attached to religion and order, 
simple and sincere in their manners, and faithful to their employ- 
ers,—rather than wrong whom, they would shed their blood, 
This eulogium they qualify, however, by confining it to the * true. 
born Neapolitan Lazzaroni,’ as distinguished from a set of beg. 
gars who infest the churches and public places—for the most 
part foreigners, and who, being always ready to impose on tre 
vellers at the hotels, have brought disgrace on the regular Laz 
zaroni. itis a singular omission in our author to pass over, 
unnoticed, the celebrated miracle of the priests at Naples, 
(borrowed apparently from the Heathen miracle alluded to 
in Horace’s journey.) the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood, 
This skilful trick, which has been the means of making many a 
convert, and actually deceived Paschal, who, from thence 
drew an argument in favour of the true religion, had ceased, we 
believe, to be much regarded by the Neapolitans themselves, 
for some time before the French put anend to it. But som 
nifest a piece of jugglery ought to have been noticed by Mr. 
Eustace ; and, if the omission was intentional, it is almost the only 
specimen of want of candour exhibited in his work. 

The travellers returned by their former route to Rome ; and 
here Mr. Eustace renews his observations upon the remains of 
antiquity, and on the character of the ancient and modern in- 
habitants—observations which would certainly have been more 
conveniently placed in the former part of his work. Indeed, 
there is nothing more defective in his book than the arranger 
ment ; and the consequence is, frequent repetition, and consi- 
derable indistinctness of statement. We shall not stop to ex- 
tract any of his remarks during his second visit, but follow him 
to Florence, whither he proceeded next. Passing through As 
sisi, the birth-place of St. Francis, he pauses to give an eulogi- 
um of that singular person, whom he ingeniously compares to 
Lycurgus. Indeed, we know about as much, in an authentic 
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form, of the one as of the’ other; and though there can be no 
doubt of the extensive effects' produced by the Saint’s preaching 
and other efforts, it is manifestly absurd to pretend that any 
reliance can be placed on the legendary and traditional accounts 
of his perfect purity and holiness, ‘There is exactly the same 
evidence for the miracles of the age. We shall subjoin the 
e; and premise this further remark, that if St. Francis 
was right—if this sort of life be really the life enjoined by the 
Christian dispensation, then the divine law can only be fulfilled 
by the conversion of all mankind into hermits during one gene- 
ration, and their utter extinction when that generation is gone. 


* A man who has imposed, upon so many thousands of voluntary 
disciples, laws far more severe than those of Lycurgus, and given 
to his laws a longer duration, as well as a far more extensive’ influ- 
ence than that legislator, or indeed most others have been able to 
impart to their institutions, must certainly bave been a very extra- 
ordinary person, and must have possessed means of persuasion de- 
rived either from his virtues or his accomplishments unusually effica- 
cious. His birth and education were naturally calculated to confine 
him to mediocrity; but an ardent piety, and a disinterestedness that 
knew no bounds, soon raised him into notice, and made him an ob- 
ject of contempt to some, of admiration to many. The solemn de- 
termination, taken at the age of twenty-one, to practise strictly and 
literally the sublimest lessons of Christian self-denial, and the cou- 
rage tu support that resolution, without the least deviation, during 
alife of forty-six years, may be considered as proofs of most extra- 
ordinary energy and consistency of character. When to these qua- 
lities we add two others of a very different and almost opposite na- 
ture, the simplicity of a child, and a humility that almost seemed 
to border upon pusillanimity, we shall make the picture still more 
wonderful, without diminishing its resemblance. To renounce every 
species of property, every honourable distinction, every mark of re- 
spect frum others, nay, even to stifle every emotion of self-compla- 
cency, every sentiment of self-applause, and consequently to extin- 
guish every spark of self-love in his own bosom, and then to replace 
this active principle by a love of God and Man still more active and 
more efficacious, was the perfection to which this singular personage 
aspired, and which he appears in some measure to have attained. 
Hence his whole life was a series of generous sacrifices, patient suf- 
ferings, and above all, of acts of devotion ardent and almost im- 
passioned, To the warmth of this sublime affection the Italian lan- 
guage owes two of its earliest poetical flights; which, as they show 
the mind and talents of the composer, as well as the language and 
versification of the age, I may insert elsewhere, especially as they 
are uncommon, or at least not likely to fall in the way of the greater 
part of my readers. 

* But the most singular part of the character of St. Francis was, 
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that he could communicate the fire that glowed in his own bosom ty 
his hearers, or rather to the spectators of his virtues, and, by his ex. 
ample more than by his words, prevail upon thousands of his cop. 
temporaries, and among them many of rank, talents, and educ,. 
tion, to adopt the same most austere and laborious mode of livi 
The Spartan legislator is supposed to have giving an astonishing proof 
of his influence and address, in prevailing upon his countrymen 
adopt laws that imposed a few restraints, but proscribed no ple. 
sures, and stifled no passions ; aud Cicero is said to have carried the 
powers of eloquence to the utmost pitch, when he engaged the Ro. 
man people to forego the advantages of the Agrarian law. What 
then must we think of the persuasive powers of St. Francis, who 
triumphed over the most powerful passions that rage in the humay 
breast, and induced so many myriads of disciples to renounce 
perty, name, pleasure, nay, their very will itself, to follow him ia 
the rugged path of selfrdenial and mortification? Either his} 
lents, or his virtues, or both, must have been trancendant ; and 
without being his disciples, we may very safely consider him a 
great and wonderful persouage. St. Francis was born about th 
year eleven hundred and eighty, and died about twelve hundred and 
twenty-five, having witnessed the rapid propagation of his order, 
which contained, previous tv his death, more than fifty thousand pep 
sons.’ JI. p. 182-184. 


Mr. Eustace’s observations on Florence and Tuscany, com 
mence with some very appropriate encomiums upon free go 
vernments ; for, by republics and monarchies, which he com 
trasts to the great advantage of the former, we presume le 
means popular and absolute forms of government. He most 
justly remarks, in answer to the hackneyed theme of the crimes 
of republican states, that the crimes of despotism are far more 
black and numerous, while they are redeemed ‘nu(/d virtute— 
a vitiis.’” All the crimes of all the Grecian republics united, 
says he, would not equal the mass of guilt that might be col 
lected from the reign of one Persian monarch,—as all the mur- 
ders pocperae in the Italian commonwealths, when balanced 
against the bloody deeds of Philip II., or Henry VIILI., would 
kick the beam. He adds some judicious observations upon the 
illustrious House of Medici, and their wisdom in remaining 0 
long content with the glorious and sober distinction of first citi- 
zens ina free state; and he then expresses the feelings of cot 
tempt which every one must cherish for Alexander di Medici, 
who took a foreign title of sovereignty, and prevailed over the 
liberties of his country. This introduces a remark on the dan- 
gers of having too much virtue and popularity on the throne; 
and our author concludes, in a strain truly alarming to the 
freedom of these realms, ‘ that it is advantageous to the caus 
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‘ of liberty, that the chief magistrate should not be of a cha- 
‘ racter too popular and engaging.’ Coupling this with the 
cule laid down at Naples for the dimensions of the Royal In- 
tellect, we shall arrive at the true delineation or idea of a pa- 
triot king. He must neither be a wise nor a virtuous person- 
age. On the contrary, if his talents are of the most ordinary 
description, his accomplishments base and grovelling, his man- 
ners, habits, and propensities disgusting in the eyes of his peo~- 

e, and his vices fitted to secure their hatred, then is the state 
safe. it is rather awful to reflect what risks the liberties of 
gome countries have been running during the last half century : 
And yet, so perverse are the desires of men—we really believe 
there are millions who, from old habit, or some other strange 
delusion, would be very well pleased to run the same risks over 


The accounts of our author’s excursions in the delicious 
neighbourhood of Florence, are among the happiest parts of 
his descriptive performances. That of Vallombrosa is of course 
the best; and we regret that the length to which this article has 
already extended, prevents us from dwelling longer on these 
delightful scenes,—delightful in themselves, and rendered dou- 
bly interesting by the singular regard with which they were ho- 
noured by the illustrious Poet of Freedom, who is supposed 
from hence to have borrowed many of the features of his Pew 
dise. We can only afford room fora single observation on Mo- 
nasteries, which though very obvious, is yet striking, and as 
far as we know, original. 

‘ There is something extremely striking in the duration of these 
monastic establishments. Kingdoms and empires rise and fall a- 
round them—governments change—dynasties flourish and fade— 
manners and dresses alter, and even languages corrupt and evapo- 
rate. Enter the gates of Camaldoli or Monte Cassino—the torrent 
of time stands still—you are transported back to the sixth or the 
tenth century—you see the manners and habits, and hear the lan- 
guage of those distant periods—you converse with another race of 
beings, unalterable in themselves though placed among mortals, as 
ifappointed to observe and record the vicissitudes from which they 
are exempt. Hitherto these monuments of ancient times and past 
generations have been placed above the reach of that mortality, to 
which all the other works and institutions of man are subjeet: But 
is not the term of their existence at hand? or are they destined to 
survive the tempest that now scowls over Europe, and where it falls, 
levels all that is great and venerable in the dust!’ II. p. 241, 242. 

In his account of Florence, Mr. Eustace enlarges more upon 
the fine arts than in other parts of his work; and he by no 
means overloads hig descriptions of its churches. He gives but 
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‘a meagre notice of the present state of literature in that orice 
celebrated seat of letters; but having remarked the guttural, 
harsh pronunciation of the language, he is led to insert a vari 
of remarks on the ancient dialects of Italy, and to give some cy. 
rious specimens of them from different authorities, collected by 
Lanzi. ‘his forms a very interesting chapter, and well w 
the attention of the speculative grammarian. From Florence 
his route lay through Lucca, Pisa, and Leghorn to Geno; 
from whence he went through Pavia to Milan. Upon each of 
these celebrated cities he bestows the portion of attention which 
they so well merit; and, after devoting two chapters to th 
Lakes, he concludes his narrative with Turin and the Alpine 
passage of Mount Cennes. Over this part of his progress we 
do not even pretend to follow him; but we can refer the reader 
to it without any fear of his being disappointed in the search 
both of entertainment and instruction. 

The work closes with an elaborate, or we ought perhaps n- 
ther to say, a long Dissertation, extending to about 180 pages, 
on Italy in general, and the character of the Italians; anda 
appendix of about forty pages, but extremely interesting, com 
taining. indeed, some of the most curious parts of the whole work, 
on the Papal government and itsinterior adiministration. The Dis- 
sertation, from its plan, necessarily comprehends a great deal of 
what should have been delivered under the different heads as they 
successively came info view, and not a little of what had actually 
been so given Many general, or rather declamatory passages, 
are little more than repetitions, in somewhat altered words, of 
remarks previously introduced, when the objects which seem to 
have suggested them were described in their proper places ; and, 
with the title and pretensions of a treatise, the discourse has not 
the cardinal qualities of system and method. But its chief de- 
fect as a disquisition upon matters of fact, and that which takes 
away much of its weight as a guide and authority, is, that it 
espouses a side throughout,—and almost avowedly assumes the 
form of a defence of the Italians, and a praise of their country, 
and its institutions. ‘The author seems to consider himself a 
ranged on one side of a controversy, and proposes for his object 
to praise and magnify Italy, and to cry down France. Mucho 
what he says is undoubtedly true; and no one can blame his 
partialities, who reflects on the warmth of his religious and clas- 
sical enthusiasm. Nor is it very inexcusable in an Englishman, 
to'lean at all times, and on every subject, against the French 
and their extravagant pretensions. But the question, after all, is 
not one of feeling; and, after exhausting all those topics of ex- 
cuse, we shall be forced to admit, that the Dissertation fails in 
its object, and is, as a piece of reasoning or statement, mater 
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ally defective, although the author may not incur any severe 
censure for the warmth of those sentiments which. have led him 
astray. 

Ifa specimen of these little ebullitions were wanting, after 
what has been already laid before the reader, under other 
heads, we might refer to his belief, which seems quite sincere, 
that the dissemination of the French language has mainly con- 
tributed to the overthrow of European independence. He not 
only declaims against the preference given to ‘ a semibarbarous 
*jargon’ (as ‘he terms the language of the Henriade, the /ar- 

ims, the Heloise, of Bossuet and Fenelon) as a matter of taste ; 
but he complains at great length, and with a semblance of ar- 
gumentation, of its various political effects. The reader may 

ine that these are deduced from its being made the vehicle 
of Infidelity—of what Mr. Eustace calls the ‘ voluminous and 
‘cumbersome Encyclopedie, and which he seems to imagine is 
a mere dictionary of atheism.— But if this were all, unhappily 
translation would be as effectual as the knowledge of the original. 
Mr. Eustace, however, argues from its influence in negociations ; 
and ascribes to it the assumed fact, that England has generally 
thrown away at a peace, all she had been gaining by war. ‘This 
isa large field, and we cannot now enter on it ;—but we believe 
no proposition is capable of a more clear demonstration than 
this—That where England has made inadequate treaties, as, 
Heaven knows, she but too often has done—the fault lies, not 
in the bad French of her ambassadors, nor yet in their want of 
diplomatic skill (the effects of which are confined to a very sub- 
ordinate sphere in all negociations) but must be ascribed to the 
ore form of her government ; which, with all its incalcul- 
able advantages, has one inseparable drawback, that it stands 
frequently in the way of successful diplomacy ; and this, not 
only by hampering the executive, where it should be most ef- 
ficient, nor yet by the publicity which it gives to cabinet mea- 
sures, but with a view at least to questions of peace, because, 
after war has continued too long, and the people get tired of 
it, they hurry their rulers into any treaty whereby it may be 
got rid of, and lose, in the feeling of present burthens, all recol- 
lection either of the original cause of quarrel, or of the successes 
of their arms. As a remedy for all this, our author gravely re- 
commends, that Latin be henceforth used in negociations ; but 
we believe he would come down a little, and splitting the dif- 
ference, take Italian ;—in short, any thing, rather than the ‘ jar- 
‘gon which is made an instrument of slavery, and a tool of a- 
* theism,’—‘ the cup of Circe, which makes him who imbibes 
“it forget his God, his country, his very nature,—and become 
‘Epeuri de grege porcus, (Vol. IL. p, 269.) 
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The most interesting part of the Dissertation relates to the 
Italian clergy, secular and regular; and, for the purpose of 
correcting the prevailing errors on this subject, in foreign coup. 
tries, we shall extract some passages ; premising, that it would 
be quite superfluous to enter into any argument at this day, f 
show, that the learned author greatly underrates the force of 
the objections urged against monastic institutions. 

* The traveller must not confound with the clergy a set of ma 
who wear the clerical habit merely as a convenient dress, that 
ables them to appear respectably in public places, to insinuate them. 
selves into good company, and sometimes to cover principles and 
conduct very opposite to the virtues implied by such a habit. Th 
intrigues and vices of these adventurers have too often been attr. 
buted, by hasty and ignorant persons, to the body whose unifom 
they presume to wear, with just as much reason as the deceptions of 
swindlers might be ascribed to the gentlemen whuse names are sone. 
times assumed for such sinister purposes. It must however bea 
knowledged, that the clerical body in Italy is too numerous; that 
many supernumeraries might be retrenched ; and that such a refom 
would contribute much to the edification of the public, and to th 
reputation of the body itself. But, wherever any profession hs 
acquired celebrity, or any corporation seems to open a wider ora 
shorter road to preferment, its ranks will necessarily be crowded, 
and the very avenues to it besieged with pretenders, ‘This evils 
now rapidly decreasing. The ecclesiastical profession, since the 
Church has been plundered and insulted by the French, is no long- 
er the road either to fame or to fortune. The attractions it retains 
are merely spiritual, and not likely to allure a multitude, or to com- 
pensate, in the opinion of many, the restraints which it necessarily 
imposes. 

* We now come to the regular clergy, so called because they live 
under certain rules or statutes, and take upon themselves obligations 
not connected with the clerical profession. This body is very ow 
merous, exhibits a great variety of dresses, and strongly attracts the 
attention of an English traveller, who, if a zealous Protestant, is 
apt to feel, at the sight of one of its individuals, an aversion or anti 
pathy similar to that which some hypochondriac persons are said to 
experience in the presence of cats and other domestic animals. The 
regular clergy may be divided into two great classes, Monks and 
Friars, who, though they are bound in common by the three vows 
of Poverty, of Chastity, and of Obedience, yet live under very dif- 
ferent regulations. The former, under various appellations, follow 
almost universally the rule of St. Benedict, who, in the sixth cent- 
ry, attempted to regulate the monastic life which had been introdu- 
ced into Italy and the Western Church in the age preceding. His 
rule is rather a treatise of morality than a bouk of statutes, as it re- 
commends many virtues, and prescribes few regulations, which re- 
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gard princi the disposal of time, and the order of the psalms, 
the duties of the two principal officers of the abbey, and the prac- 
tice of hospitality. It enjoins manual labour, and presupposes - 
existence of a library in each monastery. Much is left to the 
cretion of the Superior; particularly the dress, in which the pru- 
dent founder recommends plainness, and cautions against singulari- 

The truth is, that in their hours, their habit, their diet, and 
their employments, the first monks nearly resembled the better sort 
ofpeasants. The cowl, a long black gown or toga intended to cover 
their working dress, and to give them a decent appearance in church, 
was, at first, the only external distinction. In process of time, the 
general promotion of the monks to holy orders, their application to 
literatare, and, above all, their adherence to the forms, the hours, 
and the manners of the age of their institution, made the distinction 
more striking, and at length marked them out as a peculiar and se- 
parate tribe.” 

*It would be unjust to pass over in silence, two circumstances 
highly creditable to this Order. In the first place, the Benedictins 
have ever been averse to innovations, and have endeavoured to re- 
tain, in the liturgy, and in the public service of the Church, the 
forms and the order that prevailed in the times of their founder ; and 
thus, by discouraging petty practices and whimsical modes or ex- 
pressions of devotion, invented by persons of more piety than pru- 
dence, they have in a certain degree preserved, unadulterated and 
aliegreded; the purer and more majestic ceremonial of the ancients. 
In the next place, in political struggles, the monks have either ob- 
setved a charitable neutrality, befriending the distressed, and allay- 
ing the animosities of both parties; or, if forced to declare them- 
selves, they have generally joined the cause, if in such cases either 
could claim to be the cause, of their country and of justice. In 
scholastic debates, which have not unfrequently been conducted 
with great rancour and some mischief, they have acted with the 
coolness of spectators unconcerned in the result, and seem occa- 
sionally to have laughed in secret at the furious zeal with which the 
contending parties supported or attacked air-built theories and vi- 
sionary systems. Even in the more important contests on religious 
articles, which sometimes burst forth before the Reformation, and 
have raged with lesser or greater, but always with most malevolent 
animosity, ever since that event ; in contests which have ruffled the 
smoothest minds, and soured the sweetest tempers, the Benedictins 
alone seem to have been exempt from the common frenzy, have 
preserved their usual calmness in the midst of the general tempest, 
and have kept strictly within the bounds of christian charity and 
moderatiun. Among them we find no inquisitors, no persecutors. 
Though plundered, stripped, insulted, in most refurmed countries, 

seem rather to have deplored in silence, what they must have 
considered as the errors and the madness of the times, than inveigh- 
ed against it in public; and, content with the testimony of their own 
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consciences, they appear to have renounced, with manly piety, the 
pleasure of complaint and of invective.’ II. 539—547. 


Of the mendicant orders of friars, our author speaks very dif. 
ferently. After enumerating several of their classes, he says — 


* All these, and others of less note, were originally intended t 
act as assistants to the clergy in the discharge of their parochial dy. 
ties; but in process of time, the auxiliaries became more numeroy 
than the main body, and not unfrequently excited its jealousy and 
hatred by trenching upon its prerogatives, and by usurping part of 
its credit and of its functions. In fact, they had contrived, fing, 
by pontifical exemptions, to shake off the legal authority of thei 
respective bishops; next, by similar concessions, to acquire som 
share of their apostolical powers ; and, lastly, by certain privileges 
annexed to their oratories, to gather congregations, and to draw th 
people away from the regular parochial service. These were great 
abuses, and in towns, where the Friars had numerous convent, 
tended uot a little to divert the attention of the public from the spi. 
rit anc the simplicity of the ancient liturgy, to shows, images, and 
exhibitions. However, to compensate, if any compensation can be 
made for such evils, the mendicant Orders produced several great 
men: each, in its time, had roused the age from a lethargy ofig 
norance, and had awakened, partially at least, a spirit of inquiry 
and of improvement. Besides, in small towns, in numerous ville 
ges, aud in lonely or distant provinces, they still continue to fulfil 
their original object, avd, ax I have hinted above, to afford am 
ce-sary assistance to the ordinary pastors. They are, in genenl, 
considered as too numerous; and from the frequency with which 
they meet the eye in certain capitals, I am inclined to admit this 
conclusion. But, as the population of Italy is very great, amount- 
ing to eighteen millions at least, and as all that immense population 
professes the same religion, the surplus may not be so excessive as is 
usually imagined. At all events, this evil is daily diminishing, and 
the succeeding generations in Italy, as in most other countries, will 
probably have reason to lament the want, rather than complain of 
the number, of religious ministers.’ II. p. 550, 551. 


And in a former passage of his book, we find language on this 
subject, strong enough to satisfy even our strong Presbyterias 
antipathies. ‘The mendicant orders, he says, (vol. IT. p. 245), 
“are every where remarkable for absurd practices, childish forms 
‘of devotion, and pious trumpery of every kind, to amuse the 
‘ populace, and attract them to their churches.’ 

he Appendix, as we have already observed, contains the 
most curious particulars of the Romish hierarchy to be met with 
in this work. Indeed we know not that any book on the sub- 
ject lets us so much into the secret, especially of the papal court. 
Our limits will only allow of one extract, relating to this singulat 
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subject; and, with this, we reluctantly close these volumes,— 
once more expressing our unfeigned respect towards the author, 
and our gratitude for the pleasure he has afforded us. 

© Whenever he (the Pope) appears in public, or is approached even 
in'private, his person is encircled with reverence and with majesty. 
In public, a large silver cross raised on high is carried before him, as 
asacred banner, the church bells riog as he passes, and all kneel in 
hissight. When he officiates at the patriarchal Basilice he is car- 
tied from his apartments in the adjoining palace to the elurch ina 
chair uf state, though in the chancel his throne is merely an ancient 
episcopal chair, raised only a few steps above the seats of the cardi- 
pilsor clergy In private, as the pontifical palaces are vast and 
magiificent, there are perhaps more apartments to be traversed, and 
gredter appearances of splendour in the approach to his person, than 
in an introduction to any other Sovereign. In his antichamber, a 
prelate in full robes is always in waiting, and when the bell rings, 
the'door of the pontifical apartment opens, and the Pope is seen ina 
diair of state with a little table before him The person presented 
Kheéls once at the threshold, again in the middle of the room, and 
lastly, at the feet of the Pontiff, who, according to circumstances, 
allows bim to kiss the cross embroidered on his shoes, or presents 
his hand to raise him. ‘The Pontiff then converses with him a short 
time, and dismisses him with some slight present of beads, or medals, 
aa memorial. ‘The ceremony of genuflection is again repeated, 
and the doors close. 

* The pomp which environs the Pontiff in public, and attracts the 
attention so forcibly, may perhaps appear to many, a glorious and 
enviable distinction; but there are few, I believe who would not, 
ifaccompanied by it in all the details of ordinary life, feel it an 
intolerable burthen. Other sovereigns have their hours of relaxa- 
tion; they act their part in public, and then throw off their robes, 
and mix in the domestic circle with their family or their confidants. 
The Pope has no hours of relaxation; always encumbered with the 
same robes, surrounded by the same attendants, and confined with- 
in'the'magic circle of etiquette, he labours for ever under the weight 
of his dignity, and may, if influenced by ordinary feelings, often 
sigh'in vain, for the leisure and the insignificance of the college or 
the cloister. A morning of business and application closes with a 
solitary meal; a walk in the gardens of the Quirinal or the Vatican, 
avisit toa church or an hospital, are his only exercises. Devotion 
and business, the duties of the Pontitf and of the Prince, succes- 
sively occupy his hours, and leave no vacant interval for the indul- 
gence of the taste, or the arrangement of the affairs of the indi- 
vidual... What honours can compensate for a life of such restraint 
and confinement ! 

‘I have said; a solitary mea! —for the Pope never dinesin company, 
so that to him a repast is no recreation ; it is consequently short and 
frugal. Sixtus Quintus is reported to have confined the expenses of 
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his table to about sixpence. Innocent XI. did not exceed half» 
crown ; and the presevt Pontiff, considering the different valuation 
of money, equals them both in frugality, as his table never exceeds 
five shillings a day. ‘These unsocial repasts may have their utility 
in removing all temptations to luxurious indulgence, and all oppor. 
tunities of unguarded conversation; two evils to which convivial 
entertainments are confessedly liable. Yet when we consider op 
the one side the sobriety and the reserve of the Italians, particularly 
when in conspicuous situations, and on the other the number of meg 
of talents and information that are to be found at all times in the 
Roman court, and in the college of cardinals, we feel ourselves dis- 
posed to condemn an etiquette which deprives the Pontiff of such 
conversation as might not only afford a rational amusement, but 
oftentimes be made the vehicle of useful hints and suggestions. An 
other advantage might result from a freer communication. The 
smiles of greatness call forth genius; admission to the table of th 
Pontiff might revive that ardor for literary glory, which distinguish 
ed the era of Leo X., and might again perhaps fill Rome with On 
tors, Poets, and Philosophers, And though we applaud the exde 
sion of buffoons and pantomimes, and the suppression of shows and 
pageantry, yet we may be allowed to wish that the halls of the Ve 
tican again resounded with the voice of the orator, and with the 
lyre of the poet; with the approbation of the Court, and with th 

laudits of the multitude. But can Rome flatter herself with th 

opes of a third Augustan age ? 

* On the whole, the person and conduct of the Pope, whetheria 
public or in private, are under perpetual restraint and constant it 
spection. ‘The least deviation from strict propriety, or even from 
customary forms, would be immediately noticed, published, aid 
censured in pasquinades. Leo X. loved shooting ; and by the chang 
of dress necessary for that amusement, gave scandal. Clement XIV, 
(Ganganelli) was advised by his physicians to ride; he rode in th 
neighbourhood of his Alban Villa; and it is said, offended the peo 
ple of the country not a little by that supposed levity. Bene 
dict XIV. wished to see the interior arrangement of a new theatre, 
and visited it before it was opened to the public. The next morni 
an inscription appeared over the door by which he had en 
Porta santa ; plenary indulgence to all who enter. These anecdotes 
suffice to show the joyless uniformity of the papal court, as well # 
the strict decorum that pervades every department immediately cot 
nected with the person of the Pontiff. Il. p. 621-625. 


Art. VIII. Reflevions sur le Suicide. Par Madame la Baronne 
de Staél Holstein. London, 1813. 


Sing E appearance of a dissertation on a subject which has a- 
ready produced so many volumes of commonplace, is it 
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itself alarming. But the name of a celebrated writer dispels this 
natural apprehension, and excites an expectation of more than 
gMlinary originality, which is the only good reason for the 
reviving- a question apparently exhausted. In fact, it may re- 
quire as vigorous an effort to digythrough the rubbish with which 
uiediocrity has been for ages loading a truth, as it did original- 
ly to conquer the obstacles which obstructed the first thinkers in 
their way to it. 
lt must however be owned, that the present publication is 
chiefly remarkable as an event in the life of the author. 
persecution of Madame de Staél will be remembered among 
the distinctions of female talent. It is honourable to the sex, 
that the independent spirit of one woman of genjus has dis- 
turbed the triumph of the Conqueror of Europe. ‘ All this 
‘availeth me nothing, so long as 1 see Mordecai the Jew sit- 
“fing at the King’s gate.’ ‘This almost solitary example of 
an independence not to be intimidated by power, nor subdued 
by renown, has very strikingly displayed the inferiority of Na- 
’s character to his genius. ‘That he is disquieted by the 
robation of a powerful mind, may indeed be considered 
as a proof that he has not lost al] the sentiments which ought to 
accompany a great understanding,—and that power and flattery 
have net yet obliterated all sense of what constitutes the true 
value of praise. But this disquiet has driven him into a poate 
cution so little both in its principle and its means, as to forma 
characteristical incident in the life of this extraordinary man. 
He appears to have curiously sought out the most susceptible parts 
of her mind, and the most vulnerable points of her situation, 
that he might inflict his wounds with more ingenious cruelty. 
He has harassed her by successive mutilations of those works of 
which he professed to allow the publication. He has banished 
her from the societies where the terror of his power could not 
silence the admiration of her genius, and where the blended in- 
tercourse of friendship, reason, wit and eloquence, formed a gra- 
tification which a refined enemy would have thought it honour- 
able to spare. Every suffering was through some kind affec- 
tion, or some elegant taste. Every wound was aimed at a no- 
ble part. In her escape from his dominions, she found one of 
his generals become the actual sovereign of the country of her 
husband ; and to him she dedicates this little volume, from which 
we learn, with singular interest, and with scarcely any surprise, 
that there were moments in which misfortune made her seek 
the aid of neditation to com and strengthen her mind, and 
that she now offers to her fellow-sufferers the medicine which 
hag quieted her own agitations. 
. From the time of Rousseau to the rebound of public opinion 
we® 
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caused by the issue of the French revolution, suicide was one 
of the favourite themes of paradox and declamation; and Ma. 
dame de Stael it seems had formerly written on it, not so much 
with the temper of philosophy, as with that hostility to re- 
ceived doctrines to which the vivacity and pride of youthful 
genius are prone. Her mature reason has easily discovered, 
that the more general judgments of the human race on subjects 
of moral conduct, disguised as they are under a thousand fan- 
tastic forms, obscured by vague, passionate, hyperbolical, and 
even contradictory forms of expression, debased by the mix- 
ture of every species of prejudice and superstition, and distort. 
ed into deformity in their passage through narrow and _per- 
verted minds, have still some solid foundation in the nature 
and condition of man. Very little moral truth is to be found 
in its native state : and it is one of the most important offices of 

hilosophy, to recover it from the impure masses with which it 
is confounded by the common observer. 

It is natural that reparation for youthful paradox should be 
ample even to excess. A generous mind deems no atonement 
sufficient for its own errors ; and disdains the arts by which 
the inevitable variations of human opinion are easily conceal- 
ed from the multitude. As eloquence always partakes of ex 
aggeration, it necessarily magnifies the apparent dissimilarity 
between the different opinions of an eloquent writer, Where 
the colouring is most splendid, the contrasts are most striking; 
and even the slightest shades of difference will be more percep- 
tible. Every revolution of the present age has been an event 
in Mad. de Staél’s private life. In a person of ardent sen 
sibility, amidst the agitations of an eventful life, we shall not se- 
verely blame some tendencies towards new exaggerations; and 
we cannot wonder that she should be disposed to an almost un- 
distinguishing partiality for the character and measures of the 
enemies of her persecutor. ‘The operation of so just a-resent- 
ment on judgment, is neither to be forgotten nor condemned, 
In estimating her character it may perhaps be respected; but in 
weighing her authority it must be deducted. Whatever may be 
the oscillations of a susceptible mind in a stormy atmosphere, 
Madame de Stael, we are persuaded, is destined to be the per- 
manent advocate of justice, of humanity, of resistance to tyra 
ay, and reformation of abuse. Her animosity to corruption 
and oppression will ultimately be without distinction of party or 
eountry—or with no other distinction than that superior indig- 
nation which enlightened minds feel, when these evils disgrace 
aud weaken the cause which they themselves espouse. 

On the question of Suicide, it is perhaps possible to state 
the whole truth more plainly and dispassionately than has bees 
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hithertodone. It must be admitted, that every act by which a 
man voluntarily causes his own death, is not criminal. All 
such acts are, however, suicides. Whether a man produces 
his own death by swallowing a cup of poison, or by mounting a 
breach (supposing death to be in both cases foreseen as the ine- 
vitable consequence of the act), it is evident, that in both cases 
he equally kills himself. But it is obvious, that there are cir- 
cumstances in which it isa duty. to do acts of which a man’s 
own death is the necessary result. This is no uncommon dic- 
tate of military obedience. In all operations of war, it is a duty 
to hazard life ; and a greater degree of the same obligation may 
require its sacrifice. If it were constantly criminal to cause fhe 
destruction of one’s life, there must be a criminality of the same 
kind, though of an inferior degree, in risking it. It is vain to 
say, that a volunteer on a forlorn hope has a chance of escape; 
for it may be said with equal truth, that there is also a chance 
of the failure of the deadliest poison. ‘The agent, in beth cases, 
expects his own death: and in that of the soldier, the moral ap- 
ation is highest, and the fame is most brilliant, where death 

is the most certain. ‘This, indeed, is so far from being an un- 
common case, that it comprehends a very large class of human 
actions; being not only the duty of soldiers, but of all those who 
are engagedin eminently perilous occupations—and occasionally 
of all human beings. It is required from men of the most obscure 
condition, who are neither trained to any delicacy of moral per- 
ception, hor supported by the prospect of reputation. Its viola- 
tion is punished by death; or by the heaviest and most irremis- 
sible 'disgrace. Maternal affection renders the feeblest and most 
timid women capable of discharging this stern and terrible duly. 
Besides these suicides of duty, there are other cases of the 
hazard or sacrifice of life, which, not being positively prescribed 
by the rules of conduct, are considered as acts of virtue of the 
most arduous nature, requiring singular magnanimity; and just- 
} ap sme by the most splendid reputation. Cedrus and 
cius present themselves to the recollection of every reader. 
When a Scoteh Highland gentleman personated Prince Charles 
Stuart—when Madame Elizabeth presented herself to the fu- 
tious rabble as Marie Antoinette —every human heart acknow- 
ledgesthe generous virtue which made the first sacrifice, and 
the second expose life, in order to preserve the life of others, to 
whom they were bound by no stronger ties than those of attach- 
ment and friendship, strengthened by the momentary impulse 
of compassion But these suicides of patriotism or loyalty are 
acts done in a conspicuous place, by those who are bred from 
their infancy to consider honour and disgrace as the first objects 
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of human pursuit and avoidance. Innumerable instances, how 
ever, of the same sort, in totally different circumstances, show 
the power of human nature to do the same acts without the 
bribe of fame. Backwardness in mounting a breach, or board. 
ing a ship, is a rare occurrence. Volunteers for service of the 
most desperate danger are easily found. Every case of a ship. 
wreck, ora fire, exhibits examples of devoting life, for the pre- 
servation sometimes of utter strangers—very often, sndeade of 
persons to whom there is no obligation of duty, and no tie of 
affection. Mere compassion renders the lowest of the mob fot 
a moment capable of so sublime a sacrifice. 

There are other suicides, which, without being either demand- 
ed by duty, or performed for the preservation of a community or 
an individual, are yet generally considered as acts which, whether 
they be strictly moral or not, can only be performed by mindsof 
the most magnanimous virtue. The suicide of Cato is of this class, 
It was not to defeat usurpation, or to preserve the laws and liber 
ties of Rome, that he destroyed his own life. In that case, the 
moral qualities of the act would have admitted no dispute: But 
it was done when he despaired of his country. It arose from his 
horror of tyranny, and the feeling of intolerable shame at the pros- 
pect of life under an arbitrary master ; and it is to be justified by the 
tendency of the example to save the world from future tyrannies, 
by strengthening and perpetuating these most useful sentiments, 
and to contribuie throughout all ages to diffuse the love of li- 
berty among mankind. As liberty is the only security for just 
and humane government, it must be owned, that the diffusion 
of such sentiments seems to be a higher interest of mankind, 
and a more worthy object of self sacrifice, than the preservation 
of any individual, or even of any state. But it is searcely worth 
discussing what precise judgment ought to be formed of the act 
of Cato, as Jong as all good men must unite in admiration and 
reverence for the mind from which it proceeded. The merit of 
Regulus’s return to Carthage was enhanced, in the opinion of 
one of the most sensible and moderate of moralists, tneipally 
by his certain knowledge of the death which his sehieel tor- 
mentors had prepared for him. His voluntary death was, how- 
ever, very different from that of Cato. The strictest rules of 
duty required, that he should neither advise his country — 
his conscience, nor vielate his pledged faith to the enemy. Every 
case where a man prefers death to guilt, is a suicide of duty. 
Of this nature is all martyrdom, where life is to be saved only 
by false professions, or by compliances which the conscience of 
the martyr deems still more criminal. Among the early Chris- 
‘ians, as indeed among most persecuted bodies of men, there 
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vailed a sort of ambition of martyrdom, which the Fathers 
of the Church condemned as the fruit of misguided zeal, but 
which was considered by the people with reverence, as an ho- 
nourable proof of a more sincere and intrepid attachment to 
religion than that which was shown by the cautious prudence 
of lukewarm brethren. Dying men deplored the natural death 
which robbed them of the honours of martyrdom. Many who 
were present at the trial and condemnation of their fellow Chris- 
tians, cried out, ‘We too are Christians,’ that they might fol- 
low their brethren to the stake. ‘Those who fled from persecu- 
tion were stigmatized by the more severe Fathers ; and those 
who purchased an indemnity from the magistrate, were thought 
little inferior in guilt to those who sacrificed to idols. So great 
was the rage for this species of suicide, though evidently unjusti- 
fiable, that the Roman magistrates sometimes (though too seldom 
and too late) discovered their best policy, even for their own pur- 
— to consist in mortifying and repelling the crowds of can- 

idates for martyrdom. 

Another sort of suicide was allowed by the most illustrious 
of the early Doctors of Christianity. Led probably by that 
fanatical and ascetic spirit which tainted their moral docirines 
respecting the intercourse between the sexes, they allowed a 
woman to kill herself, in order to prevent an involuntary, and 
therefore imaginary, pollution of the body, where the mind 
was to remain perfectly spotless. They did not, indeed, with 
Lucretia, claim this privilege, from the shame of past viola~ 
tion; but they permitted it, for the prevention of that which 
was to come. It is unnecessary to observe, that this opinion 
tan be justified by no principle; but it is evidently an ex- 
crescence from the principle of asuicide of duty, and proceeds 
partly from the confusion of guilt with disgrace, awd partly al- 
#0 from the abusive application of moral terms to physical things. 
Though actions not immoral seldom continue long to be thought 

i le among a civilized people, yet the degree of dis- 
i is often by no means proportioned to that of immorality. 
us, mercenary prostitution, when it arises from poverty, ex- 
tenuates the vice, but renders the degradation deeper. Every 
outward mark of a disgraceful act is itself disgraceful. Though 
nothing can be immoral which is not voluntary, yet it may be 
ignominions to have involuntarily suffered from the brutality of 
others. A Bramin forfeits his civil rank and sacred character 
by what the utmost cruelty could have compelled him to 
endure. e case of a virtuous man, discredited by calumnies, 
of which reputation does not repair the injurious effect, must 
be owned to be attended with considerable perplexity. But the 
more sound casuistry must forbid him to take refuge in volue- 
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tary death. ‘The possibility of escaping from dishonour isa 
temptation to undervalue honour. A good man ought not to 
murmur at that necessity which compels him to confute calumny 
by his life. But though it be pot.a justifiable case of suicide, 
it seems to be one of the most excusable which can be imagin. 
ed; and when a mind, stung by unmerited. dishonour, deter. 
mines on this dreadful remedy, and resolves on leaving an ex- 
ample which may deter some from calumny, and others from 
the imprudence which supplies the calumniator with weapons, 
though the action must be blamed as a deviation from the most 
elevated morality, yet the man may be pitied, and even loved, 
for a purity and ardour of moral feeling, of which the rigorous 
censors of his conduct were probably incapable. 

Opposed to these voluntary deaths, which are enjoined or 
applauded, are two classes of culpable suicide, which may be 
termed the criminal and the vicious. A criminal suicide is that 
by which a man, under the influence of selfish impatience or 
apprehension, withdraws himself from the performance of evi 
dent, urgent, and important duties. Every duty imposes the 
secondary obligation to preserve the meaus of performing it, 
and consequently to preserve life, which comprehends all these 
means. ‘The most homely instances are the best illustrations, 
A man on whose labour a family depended for bread, could not 
disable himself from earning it by mutilating bis limb-, without 
a great crime :—but in destroying his life, he commits a grealer 
crime of the same nature. To escape from his difliculties to 
America or China, while he left a family destitute in England, 
would be a crime of great magnitude :—but to commit suicide, 
in like circumstances, would be to abscond without the possibility 
of return. Men are so linked together, that this. plain consi- 
deration is sufficient in most cases of blamable suicide. | Where 
a man is so insulated, that his duties become faint and general, 
all selfish suicide argues at least the vicious purpose of with- 
drawing from the practice of virtue, and destroying the power 
of rendering service to mankind. For these purposes, life is to 
be endured when it is miserable, as well as sacrificed when it 
is most happy; and though the speculator may assign the boun- 
daries of the obligation, they will not be discovered by. a ge- 
nerous man when he is called to make the effort. It is a fact, 
which must be equally acknowleged by the followers of all.mo- 
ral theories, that it is a more excellent habit to regard life as 
an instrument of serving others, than as a source of ,gratifica- 
tion to ourselves. It is also equally true, that this babitual 
disposition renders him who feels it more happy, as well a 
more virtuous, than if his mind were more constantly directed 
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towards his own enjoyments. Whether this last circumstance 
be the motive which does, or the reason which ought to make 
good:men applaud and cultivate benevolence, is a question dis- 
ted by moral theorists, but wholly foreign to the present 
pose. All systems agree in what is essential to the regula- 
tion. of moral judgment or moral conduct. According to all 
principles, it is evident, that it is never praiseworthy, or even 
lawful to sacrifice life, but in the observance of duty, or in the 
tise of virtue ; that suicide, to be moral, must be for others; 
and'that if there be a few beings so eminently useless, as well 
asmiserable, that their case approaches to an exception, they 
are’ to be viewed with that mercy which is the first virtue of 
frail creatures, and without which we are unable to contemplate 
fection. 
Madame de Stuael calls the suicides of duty and virtue by the 
names of devotion and sacrifice; and perhaps thus to distin- 
guish ‘them from the suicides of selfishness, may have an useful 
effect on the feelings. But to arrange the various sorts of sui- 
cide according to their motives and tendency—as criminal codes 
distinguish homicides—into justifiable, excusable, and culpable 
—seems to us a manner of considering the subject which is not 
without its use, and which we have accordingly followed, with- 
out pretending that it is universally the best. It is impossible 
notto concur with Madame de Stael in rejecting that very 
vulgar commonplace, which represents suicide to be a proof of 
cowardice. ‘To suffer well, is a proof of patience, of fortitude, 
or of firmness’; but boldly to seek the means of deliverance from 
suffering, is. the office of courage. Patience endures the-gan- 
grened limb,—courage encounters the terrors of the amputation, 
It is a distortion of words from their natural sense, to call that 
man a coward, who has completely conquered the fear of death. 
» Among the most remarkable persons who have contended for 
the innocence, and even for the merit of some suicides, are two 
entinent English Divines of the seventeenth century, whose 
writings are now little read. The first was the celebrated Dr, 
Donne, who was probably driven to the contemplation of this 
question by his own sufferings. While he was secretary to 
Lord. Chancellor Egerton, he married a young lady of rank 
superior to his own, which gave such offence to his patron, that 
was.dismissed from his office. He suffered extreme poverty 
with. his’ wife and children; and ima letter, in which he adverts 
to the illness of a daughter whom he tenderly loved, be says, 
that he dares not expect relief, even from death, as he cannot 
afford the expense of the funeral! He afterwards took orders, 
and was promoted to the Deanery of St. Paul’s. In the early 
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part of his life, and probably during the period of his suffer. 
ings, he wrote a book, entitled Beabarares, ‘4 declaration 

* that paradoa, or thesis, that self homicide is not so natur 

* sin, that it may never be otherwise.’ He did not publish it, but, 
on the contrary, forbade it ‘both the press and the fire.’ He 
desired ‘1t to be remembered, that it was written by Jack Donne, 
not by Dr. Donne; and it was published many years after his 
death, by his son, a dissipated young man, tempted by his ne- 
cessities to forget his father's prohibition. It is a very ingeniow 
book, and in substance correct ; but written in that paradoxical 
temper which thrusts forward whenever truths is averse to com- 
mon opinion, and slightly acknowledges whatever agrees with 
it. His margin, crowded with references, is a curious proof of 
the great revolution which a century and a half have produced 
in the reading of Europe. Of the innumerable multitude of ca- 
nonists, jurists, and schoolmen whom he has cited, there are not 
a dozen names now known to the most curious inquirer. Henry 
Dodwell, the learned Nonjuror, had that propensity towards sin 
gular speculations, in which ingenious men, who profess slavish 
principles of government, not unfrequently give vent to the m 
tive independence of their understanding. He maintained the 
innocence of suicide in some cases, in an apology for the phi- 
losophical writings of Cicero, prefixed to a translation of ‘G- 
* cero de Finibus,’ by his brother nonjuror, the noted Jeremy 
Collier, a writer remarkable for vulgar shrewdness and coame 
vigour, who, by a fatality not unparalleled among translators ofa 
higher order, chose an original the most dissimilar to himself, 
and attempted an English version of the most elegant and majer 
tic of prose writers. 


Art. 1X. Sketch of the Sikhs: a singular Nation, who in 
habit the Provinces of the Penjab, situated between the Rie 
vers Jumna and Indus. By Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, 
Author of the Political Sketch of India. London, 1812. 


HE description of the Sikhs, who now form a great nation 
in India, and occupy a grand division of its territory, 
merits peculiar attention, not merely as a leading chapter in the 
statistical account of the country, but as throwing the greatest 
light upon the moral and political state of the principal portion 
of its inhabitants. 
As the measures which we adopt with regard to India affect 
not only their interests but our own, it is very important the! 
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we should possess as accurate a knowledge as possible re- 
ting the character and civilization of the men whom we go- 
yern. Our proceedings must necessarily be wise or foolish be- 
neficent or prejudicial, according as they are well or ill adapted 
to the intellectual and moral condition of the people upon whom 
they are to operate. Many very fantastic and absurd notions 
are current with regard to that people ; and as this account of 
the Sikhs is calculated to dispel at least one great class of those 
judices, there are few works to which we turn with greater 
satisfaction, than the little volume before us. 
The information which we formerly possessed concerning this 
extraordinary people, was scanty indeed; although some im- 
t notices were scattered about in the Seer Mutakhareen, 
avery few copies of a very imperfect translation of which had 
made their way to Europe. Even the statements which Colo- 
nel Malcolm has been able to collect, are far from complete, 
But they relate to some of the most important points ; and au- 
thorise us to draw an outline, which a general knowledge of the 
Indian character will enable the intelligent reader pretty well to 


The Sikhs are, in fact, Hindus ; with certain important dif- 
ferences, introduced by a recent and extraordinary change in 
their religious and civil institutions. With the exception of these 


differences, they are merely Hindus ; and it is therefore to the 
differences that the judicious inquiries of the author before us 
have been chiefly directed. 

Sir John Malcolm accompanied the army which followed 
Holkar into the Penjab in 1805, and enjoyed opportunities both 
of observing the outward manners of the Sikhs, and of acquir- 
ing some of their sacred and historical books. ” The informa+ 
tion which these advantages enabled him to collect, is embodied 
in the work which he has here given to the public. The details of 
their history, which in truth are the meaner part of the subject, 
exhibiting the disgusting uniformity of sanguinary feuds and 
—— among a rude people, his avocations have induced him 
to ; and he describes his object in the present work as hav- 
ing solely been, ‘ to give a short and hasty sketch of their his- 
‘ tory, customs, and réligion.’ ' 

The Sikhs now occupy by far the most valuable part of that 
extensive territory which constituted the a empire in its 
proudest days. From latitude 28° 40’ to 3¢° N., and even far- 
ther, they inhabit the whole of that extensive and fertile coun- 
try which is watered by the five branches of the Indus, a part 
of the province of Multau, and almost all that tract of country 
Which lies between the Jumna and the Sutlej, touching the ter+ 
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ritories of the King of Cubalion the one side, and those of the 
English on the other. Their importance in the population of In. 
dia, therefore, is sufficiently obvious. If a conqueror indeed had 
the choice of a spot in which he might establish an empire which 
might domineer over the whole of India, from the Himmalaya 
mountains to the Sacred Bridge, he would. probably select the 
very ground which is now covered by the Sikhs. When the 
productive qualities of the soil, and the health and strength of 
the inhabitants, are taken into account, there is probably no por- 
tion of India which deserves to be compared with it. 

The inhabitants of this country, like their Eastern neigh- 
bours, were Hindus. Anciently, it was the seat of their most 
remarkable nations. Not only were its inhabitants the most war- 
like of the people of India; but in this region, and in the neigh- 
bouring districts, were the principal monuments of their religion, 
and the most celebrated seats of their learning. In this placeit 
probably was, that the Hindu character acquired its highest im- 
provement and civilization. - 

The armies of the Mahomedan nations, who finally establish- 
ed themselves in the government of India, first took possession 
of this part of the country, which lay nearest to their own. But 
the conquests of the Mahomedans in India were not sanguinary. 
It is an erroneous, though very general opinion, that the Me 
homedans moved into India, as the Huns and Goths into by 
rope, in whole nations, at once desolating and repeopling the 
land. ‘The truth, on the contrary is, that they invaded His- 
dustan with their regular armies alone ; and, when they took 
possession of it, contented themselves with the occupation of 
the sword. Of the whole Hindu population, the soldiers only 
were displaced. The land continued to be cultivated, the houses 
to be occupied, the arts and trades to be exercised, by the very 
same classes of men as before. ‘The Mahomedan conquerors 
were not so ignorant as not to perceive that their own interest 
was promoted by the protection of a people whose labours were 
the source of their opulence and power ; and they established in 
their new dominions a more perfect system of administration 
than the knowledge of the Hindus had ever enabled them to 
devise. We know for certain, that the regions occupied by the 
Sikhs were not depopulated ; that the inhabitants were cherish- 
ed—because these provinces were the most flourishing and pro- 
ductive portion: of the Mahomedan empire. In. the reign of 
Aurungzeb, the province of Lahore alone yielded a revenue of 
2,46y,5001. Sterling. We even have no manner of doubt, that 
the texture of Hindu society remained entire. | In the provinces 
ef Agra and Deihi themselves, which became the seats of the 
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Moslem power, the number of Mahomedans was insignificant 
compared with that of the Hindus, who:still constituted the po- 
pulation' of the country, and were marked by the same opi- 
nions, manners and customs which distinguished their fore- 
fathers. 

But the truly remarkable, and truly instructive feature of this 
story is, that the Hindus of this extensive region, a people 
whom we are daily taught, or rather commanded to believe, 
absolutely unchangeable, have undergone a more entire revolu- 
tion in religion, in manners, in social and political institutions, 
than, in so short a space of time, and with the application of 
such ordinary means, bas any where else been known among 
mankind. 

About 500 years ago, there arose among this bigoted and 
united people, a single obscure individual, who began with the 
bold experiment of arraigning their ancient religion, and re- 
commending a new one. He was heard with favour ; he gained 
proselytes; he spent a long life in travelling, and in the exhi- 
bition of those marks of sanctity which operate the most forci- 
bly upon the minds of an unenlightened people. This was Nanac 
Shah, the great patriarch of the Sikhs,—who was born in the 
year of Christ 1469, in the province of Lahore, a Hindu of 
the Cshatriya caste, and Vedi tribe. He left a successor ; and 


his opinions gained ground extensively, In a period of two cen- 
turies, the doctrines of Nanac extended their, dominion in perees 


nor was it till cruelties had been exercised upon them by. the 
Mahomedans,. that his followers betoek themselves to measures 
of revenge or defence, , lt was in the year 1606 that the cou- 
sistence and form which had been acquired by the Sikh com- 
munity first excited the jealousy of the Mahomedan government. 
From that date the Sikhs maybe considered as an armed peo- 
ple; and a series of bloody contentions ensued. The power of 
the Mogul government, however, was theh in its zemth; and 
the Sikhs were apparently crushed ; till Guru Govind appeared, 
and gave a new character to his people. 


“Jt would be tedious and useless,’ says Colonel Malcolm, ‘to 
follow the Sikh writers through the volames of fables, in which 
they have narrated the wonders that prognosticated the rise of this, 
the most revered of all their priests, to power; or to evter, at any 
length, into those aecounts which they, and Govind himself, (for he 
is,equally celebrated as an author.and asa warrior), have given of 
his exploits... It will be sufficient, for the purpose of this sketch, to 
state the essential changes which he effected in his tribe, and the 
consequences of his innovations, 

» {Though the Sikhs had already, under Har Govind, been ini- 
fated in arms, vet they appear to have used these only in self- 
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defence: And as every tribe of Hindus, from the Brahmen to the 
lowest of the Sudra, may, in cases of necessity, use them withoy 
any infringement of the original institutions of their tribe, ne violg- 
tion of these institutions was caused by the rules of Nause; which, 
framed with a view to conciliation, carefully abstained from all ip. 
terference with the civil institutes of the Hindus. But bis more 
daring successor, Guru Govind, saw that such observances were at 
variance with the plans of his lofty ambition; and he wisely judged, 
that the only means by which he could ever hope to oppose the 
Muhammedan government with success, were, not only to admit 
converts from all tribes, but to break at once those rules by which 
the Hindus had been so long chained :—to arm, in short, the whole 
population of the country ; and to make worldly wealth and rank 
an object to which Hindus of every class might aspire. 

‘ The extent to which Govind succeeded in this design, will be 
more fully noticed in another place. It is here only necessary t 
state the leading features of those changes by which he subverted, 
in so short a time, the heary institutions of Brahma, and excited 
terror and astonishment in the minds of the Muhammedan cop 
querors of India, who saw the religious prejudices of the Hindu, 
which they had calculated upon as one of | the pillars of their safety, 
because they limited the great majority of the population to peace 
able occupations, fall before the touch of a bold and enthusiastic 
innovator, who opened at once, to men of the lowest tribe, the daz 
gling prospect of earthly glory. The object of Nanac was, to abs. 
lish the distinctions of caste among the Hindus, and to bring the 
to the adoration of that Supreme Being, before whom, he contend 
ed, all men were equal. Guru Govind, who adopted all the prin 
ciples of his celebrated predecessor, as far as religious usages wert 
concerned, is reported to have said, on this subject, that the four 
tribes of Hindus, the Brahmen, Cshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, would 
like pan (betle-leaf), chundm (lime), supari (bitter nut), and khat 
(terra japonica), become all of one colour when well chewed. All 
who subscribed to his tenets were upon a level; and the Brahmen 
who entered his sect had no higher claims ta eminence thao the 
lowest Sudra who swept his house.’ 


After a series of desperate conflicts, in which the mental re 
sources of the leader, as well as the constancy and bravery of 
his followers, were remarkably displayed, he was at last over 
whelmed hy the power of Aurungzeb; and, for a season, the 
Sikhs were contented to owe their security to silence and cam 
ee ion 

pon the death of Aurungzeb, they were prompted to 
their protection again upon the oneal and as the Sikhs’ and 
Mahomedans were now, from reciprocal injuries, animated 
gainst one another by the most violent passions, they set no 
bounds to their cruelties. After a series of disasters, the Sikhs 
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were once more subdued ; and their extermination was now pur- 
sued with unrelenting severity. A price was set u their 
heads; and they either fled into the mountains and doceate, or 
concealed themselves by suspending the exercise of their pecu- 
liar ceremonies. Their principles, however, had taken too deep 
root to be easily shaken ; and, after an interval of thirty years, 
when the invasion of Nadir Shah had reduced the power of the 
Moguls, they suddenly appeared in formidable bands, and avail- 
ed themselves of the ungoverned state of the provinces from the 
capital to the confines of Persia—to extend at once their spi~ 
ritual and temporal power—to gain proselytes and to enlist sol- 
diers. 

It would answer little purpose to trace, even if we could do it 
much more perfectly than any documents which we possess ad- 
mit, the steps by which the strength of innovation, and the 
weakness of an old government, enabled the Sikhs to possess 
themselves of the finest provinces of India, notwithstanding the 
checks which they received both from the Afghans and the 
Mharattas, The wars of the Sikhs are too like the wars of other 
Indians, to afford in the recital much either of pleasure or in- 
struction. Even of their religious opinions, and political or ci- 
vil institutions, a very slight sketch will suffice for our present 
purpose. It is not nearly of so much importance to know what 
they now believe, and how they act, as to know that they be- 
lieve and act very differently from what they recently did. On 
the religious innovations of Nanac, Sir John Malcolm gives us 
the following remarks. 

‘ Actuated by the great and benevolent design of reconciling the 
jarring faiths of Brahmah and Muhammed, he endeavoured to con- 
ciliate both Hindoos and Moslems to his doctrine, by persuading 
them to reject those parts of their respective beliefs and usages, 
which he contended were unworthy of that God whom they both 
adored. He called upon the Hindoos to abandon the worship ofidols, 
and to return to that pure devotion of the Deity, in which their re- 
ligion originated. He called upon the Muhammedans to abstain 
from practices, like the slaughter of cows, that were offensive to the 
religion of the Hindoos, and to cease from the persecution of that 
race, Nanac endeavoured with all the power of his geniys to im- 
press both Hindoosand Mubammedans with a love of toleration, and 
an abhorrence of war; and his life was as peaceable as his doctrine. 
His extraordinary austerities are a constant theme of praise with his 
followers, His works are all in praise of God. Guru Govind gave 
anew character to the religion of his followers;—not by making any 
material alteration in the tenets of Nanac, but by establishing insti- 
tutions and usages, which, by the complete abolition of all distine- 
ons of castes, destroyed, at one blow, a system of civil polity, that 
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from being interwoven witb the religion of a weak and bigoted race, 
fixed the rule of its priests upon a basis that had withstood the shock 
of ages. The admission of proselytes—the abolition of the distine- 
tivis of caste, —the eating of all kinds of flesh, except that of cows,— 
the form of religious worship, —and the general devotion of all Singhs 
to arms, are ordinances altogether irreconcileable with Hindu my- 
thology, and have rendered the religion of the Sikhs as obnoxious 
to the Brahmens, and higher tribes of Hindoos, as it is popular with 
the lower orders of that numerous class of mankind.’ 

in contemplating the grand fact which is presented by the 
history of the Sikhs, we mean, the facility with which a total 
change may be effected in the religion and institutions of the 
Hindus, several circumstances are brought forward by our au- 
thor, which show pretty clearly in what manner such a revoli- 
tion may be most easily effected. That very part of the Hindu 
system which has been represented as constituting its chief 
strength, is that which contains the seeds of its dissolution, 
The institution of castes exposes it to destruction. It presses 
on the great mass of the population with so galling a weight, 
that they are ready, it seems, to hail its dissolution with transport. 
The patriarchs of the Sikhs extended their sway with so much 
rapidity, chiefly by opening to the lower classes of the Hindus 
the prospect of those honours and riches, from which they bad 
been so carefully excluded. that the hopes of worldly distinction, 
and the bitter feeling of their present degradation, speedily ex- 
tinguished within them the veneration which they had been ac- 
customed to feel for their ancient spiritual or temporal superiors, 
They adopted the religion of Nanac; and the castes were all 
blended into one. It is an opinion generally diffused among 
the Hindus, that atime is destined to arrive when this union 
of the castes will be universal. This, it is easy to see, is one 
of the prophecies which may be expected to operate to its own 
fulfilment. 

It might be supposed, and is often enough asserted, that the 
Brahmins employ such effectual means to maintain their own 
authority, that the minds of the Hindus are altogether unable 
to emancipate themselves. ‘The history of the Sikhs, however, 
affords a memorable proof of the contrary ; and seems, indeed, 
to demonstrate, that nothing more is wanting than a popular 
and bold innovator; and that the system, whenever it is assailed, 
will assuredly give way. 

One consideration, however, bears too directly upon our own 
interests to be -altegether overlooked. It seems that the lower 
orders of Hindus are most easily stimulated to break the spell 
which prolongs their degradation, by the prospect of military 
advantages,—by having the sword placed in their hand, and be- 
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ing invited to plunder and glory. This, undoubtedly, presents 
us with rather an alarming prospect. When the Hindu sys- 
tem is broken up, and there are many circumstances which 
may lead us to suspect that it is advancing to a crisis, the 
change, it is much to be feared, will not be a peaceable one. 
Some adventurer, with extensive views and a resolute heart, 
may draw upon himself, in some convenient spot, the eyes 
of his countrymen: He has only to preach the elevation of 
the degraded casts, and summon them to the harvest of 
war, when the flame would probably run from one end of the 
Jand to the other. The history of the Sikhs may teach us 
if we chuse,—and experience may teach us whether we chuse 
or not,—that such a result is not altogether chimerical. But it 
is chimerical, we are well aware, to hope, that ruling heads, 
and ruling hands, will give themselves much concern about the 
matter. ‘I'o foresee untoward events, and devise measures to 
avert them, is more difficult, and Jess pleasant, thav to enjoy 
the ease of the present hour, and trust the evils of futurity to 
remedies which futurity may provide. 

Sir John Malcolm, speaking of the present faith of the Sikhs, 
is pleased to describe it as ‘a creed of pure deism, grounded 
on the most sublime general truths ; blended with the belief of 
all the absurdities of the Hindu mythology, and the fables of 
Mahammedanism.”’ ‘This we are afraid is not very consistent ; 
and involves in truth a contradiction which is worth taking 
notice of, as we have met with it oftener than once in the writ- 
ings and reasonings uf persons of no ordinary authority. To 
speak of a creed of pure deism, blended with the belief of ab- 
surdities, is the same thing as to speak of a perfect system of 
philosophy, of which the greater part is nonsense. Is it not 
evident, that so far as absurdities are mixed with a religious 
creed, so far the purity of its deism is excluded? Is it not 
plain, for example, that in so far as a man believes that his 
God performs cruel actions, so far he detracts from his bene- 
volence ;—that so far as he believes him to perform foolish ac- 
tions, and to be pleased with foolish actions in men, so far he 
detracts from his wisdom ? 

The truth is, however, that men, and even sensible men, allow 
themselves to be imposed upon by words. Nothing hinders the 
man who ascribes to his God a perpetual delight in acts of cruelty, 
to call him benevolent in words ; and to extol him as the per- 
fection of wisdom, at the very moment that he is imputing to 
him such acts and such motives as would convict the humblest 
of mortals of absurdity. When these terms are reported to super- 
ficial hearers, they call'them pure deism. They are truly, however, 
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the result, not of high, but of low, conceptions of the divine 
nature. ‘They proceed from the notion, that God is delighted 
with praise ;—whence every epithet which imports it in the great- 
est quantity is sure to be the most greedily bestowed upon him, 
It is only the word, however, which is fine; the tdea remains 
as gross and grovelling asever. In fact, there is hardly any re- 
Jigion, above that of the mere savage, which applies not to the 
Divine Being a set of words denoting perfection. As soon, in- 
deed, as such words are invented, they seem every where to be 
employed as describing the character of God. But if the man, 
who in one sentence ascribes to his God perfection, in the 
next ascribes to him conduct which would disgrace a wise and 
benevolent man, we are very sure that his creed is not pure 
deism. Even those who borrow their expressions from the 
pure source of Christianity, may very easily use them without 
the correspondent ideas: and as often as they are combined 
with absurdities in belief, this is unquestionably the case, and 
their actual creed is not p deism. When a man ascribes 
acts of cruelty and acts of folly to the Supreme Being, it is 
mere absurdity to call him benevolent and wise. His conce 
tions and his words are in evident contradiction : and while E 
uses the language of pure deism, his belief is plainly most un- 
worthy of that appellation. 

The tendency which universally displays itself among the 
Hindus, as among other’ half-civilized nations, to form them- 
selves into small divisiong, and even, when forced by circum- 
stances fo assume for a time the form of a great nation, present- 
ly to dissolve into trifling communities, under the government of 
separate chiefs, speedily produced its usual effects among the 
= whose circumstances we are now contemplating. Guru 

vind was the last acknowledged religious ruler of the Sikhs. 
A hecy, no doubt the result of the spirit of independence 
which existed among the chiefs, limited the number of their spi 
ritual guides to ten. ‘The military prowess, indeed, of Ba 
and the necessity for combined measures of defence against the 
hostilities of the Moguls, preserved the union of the nation ux 
der that devoted follower and friend of Guru Govind. But the 
independent authority of the chiefs was, probably, soon after 
established ; and every trifling district obtained a sovereign. 
‘These sovereigns, as usual, could not live in peace. ‘The desire 
to increase their territories, their subjects, their armies, their 
revenues, produced mutual encroachments.. Honour, of which 
the point is always the most delicate among the rudest people, 
was continually receiving hurt, and engaging them in courses 
of revenge. Feuds were transmitted from father to son ; and2 
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state of interna} hostility became habitual. ‘ Every village.’ 
says Colonel Malcolm, ‘has become an object of dispute ; and 
‘there are few, if any, in the Penj4b, the rule of which is not 
‘ contested between brothers or near relations.’ 

It is however remarkable, that notwithstanding this state of 
disunion, there exists a species of federal connexjon among the 
Sikhs, and asort of general government to which they all pre- 
fess obedience. It is denominated the Khalsa, a word which is 
understood to have a mystical import, and to denote that sacred 
institution which was appointed by Guru Govind, and to which 
it is the civil and religious duty of every Sikh to conform. A 
great national council, called GGrd-mat4, is the principal organ. 
Of this every chief is a member ; and it is understood to have 
wupreme authority over the federal body. The chiefs, however, 
take care that it shall not be often convened. Itis only intend- 
ed to act in times of great national emergency, when the united 
councils and arms of the natjon are required. It is always held 
at Amritsar, where it is summoned and arranged by a set of re- 
ligious devotees, called Alkalis, who have g great influence on 
its resolves. It is supposed to act under the immediate inspira- 
tion of the Divine Being; and a federative chief, or head, who 
denominates himself the servant of the Khalsa, may be regard- 
ed as its executive organ. It was natural, however, that the 
power of this assembly should decline ; and from what we are 
told by'Colone! Malcolm we may infer, that it is nearly destroy- 
ed. e last Guru-mata was called in 1805, when the British 
army pursued Holkar into the Penjab. 

‘{t was summoned to decide on those means by which they could 
best avert the danger by which their country was threatened, from 
the presence of the English and Mhahratta armies. But it was at- 

by few chiefs : and most of the absentees, who had any power, 
were bold and forward in their offers to resist every resolution to 
which this council might come. The intrigues and negotiations of 
all appeared, indeed, at this moment, to be entirely directed to ob- 
jects of personal resentment, or personal aggrandizemeut ; and every 
shadow of that concord, which once formed the strength of the 
Sikh nation, seemed to be extinguished.’ 

Under the numerous petty sovereigns of the Sikh nation, 
* who are all descended from Hindu tribes, there being no in- 
‘stance of a Singh of a Muhammedan family attaining high 
‘ power,’ the people may be considered as consisting chiefly of 
two classes ; the cultivators of the ground, and soldiers. 

According to the system of revenue which is established iv 
the country, and on which the condition of the husbandman de- 
pends, one-half of the produce of the soil is held to belong te 


the sovereign, the other to the cultivator ; ‘ hnt the chief never 
sf 2 
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¢ levies the whole of his share: and in no country, perhaps, is 
‘ the rayat, or cultivator, treated with more indulgence.’ The 
division of the country, which by occasioning internal wars is 
the cause of other calamities, is in one respect favourable to the 
body of the people ; as it enables them to abandon the territory 
of achief whom they dislike, and speedily to find protection 
under the government of another. As the revenue of sovereigns, 
who derive their income from the soil, is immediately affected 
by a diminution of cultivators, a sort of competilion is excited 
among the chiefs, to excel in that species of conduct which is 
best calculated to ensure their residence. Hence an appearance 
of attention and conciliation from the chief towards his follow. 
ers, and an air of considerable independence in the people, is 
generally visible among the Sikhs. ‘The same cause produced 
similar effects among the Hindus; and accounts for the care 
of the ryot which their maxims of policy enjoin. 

The peculiar disciples of the martial patriarch, Guru Govind, 
io whom he gave the name of Singh, or lion, are all devoted to 
arms, though not all soldiers. They are all horsemen. The 
Sikhs have no infaniry, except for the defence of forts and vil 
lages. ‘They have the Hindu cast of countenance, all the acti- 
vity of the Mharattas, and far greater strength of body, from 
a more plentiful diet, and a more cool and salubrious climate, 
They are bold, and somewhat rough in their address. Their 
courage, Colonel Malcolm represents as equal to that of any 
natives of India ;—‘ when wrought upon by prejudice or rel 
‘ gion, quite desperate.’ They use swords and spears; and 
most of them now carry match-locks; though the bow and ar- 
row, in which they anciently excelled, are not yet entirely aban- 
doned. ‘Their horses are not of a superior description to those 
of the Mharattas ; but both they and their riders are capable of 
enduring great privations and fatigue. 

Of the moral character of the Sikhs, our author speaks in 
very favourable terms. 

‘ The Sikhs,’ he says, ‘have been reputed deceitful and cruel; 
but I know no grounds upon which they can be considered more s 
than the other tribes of India. They seemed to me, from all the 
intercourse I had with them, to be more open and sincere than the 
Mharattas, and less rude and savage than the Afghaus. ‘They were 
indeed become, from national success, too proud of their own strength, 
and too irritable in their tempers, to have patience for the wiles of 
the former ;—and they retain, in spite of their change of manvets 
and religion, too much of the original character of their Hindu a- 
cestors, to have the constitutional ferocity of the latter. The Silv: 
soldier is, generally speaking, brave, active, and cheerful—without 
polish, but destitute ucither of sincerity nor attachment. And if he 
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often appears wanting in humanity, it is not so much to be attribut- 
ed to his national character, as to the habits of a life which, from 
the condition of the society in which he is born, is generally passed 
in scenes of violence and rapine. ‘The Sikh merchant, or the culti- 
vator, if he is a Singh, or follower of Guru Govind, differs little ia 
character from the soldier, except that his occupation renders him 
less presuming and boisterous. He also wears arms; and is, from 
education, prompt to use them, whenever his individual interest, or 
that of the community in which he lives, requires him.’ : 

They despise luxury, and pride themselves in the coarseness 
of their fare. But in the indulgence of their sexual passions, 
they are accused of great libertinism and debauchery, 

Beside the followers of Guru Govind, a portion it appears 
of the Sikhs profess to hold exclusively the doctrines of the 
original founder of the sect, and are exempted from the exer- 
cise of arms. ‘The civil officers, our author says, to whom the 
chiefs intrust their accounts, the management of their pro- 
perty, their revenue concerns, and the conduct of their nego- 
ciations, are in general of this description—of the Kalasa caste, 
followers of Nanac, and educated solely for peaceful occupa- 
tions, ‘ in which they often become very expert and intelligent.’ 
—‘ Their character differs widely from that of the Singhs. Full 
of intrigue, pliant, versatile and insinuating, they have all the 
art of the lower classes of Hindus, who are usually employed 
in transacting business; from whom indeed, as they have no 
distinction of dress, it is very difficult to distinguish them,’ 

Their law is all unwritten. Nothing is consigned to any ex- 
por ferm of words. There is no definition of any thing. 

he custom of the country, the custom of the court, (that is 


to say, as far as the judge is og to be governed by those 


customs,) and the will of the judge,—are the circumstan- 
ces which guide the decision. Among the Hindus, some of 
the sacred books, among the Mohamedans the Khoran, are 
used as the books of law. Among the Sikhs there is no such 
reference to any sacred books; and their situation is, in all 
robabilily, so much the better: for the Koran or Hindu 
books, afford scarcely any rules or principles of law, which are 
uot so vague as to speak any language which the interpreter 
chuses to give them; and while their authority is sufficient to 
supersede that of the natural dictates of justice and equity, 
which are the only guides of the Sikh Judges,—the Hindu or 
Mahomedan has only to find or to feign a principle of his book, 
which .may enable him to decide as he pleases. 

According to the general practice of rude nations, among 
whom the sovereign is also the judge, the chiefs or petty kings 
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of the Sikhs administer justice in person. The heads of vil. 
lages are also vested with judicial power: And there is a spe- 
cies of arbitration court, called Penchayat, or court of five, 
which is known in every part of India, under the native go- 
vernments ; and as it is generally formed of the men of the best 
reputation in the place, is in high esteem. In disputes of pro. 
perty; the litigants may chuse to which of these tribunals 
will apply ; but their decisions are final. No complication is 
added to these disputes, nor is their settlement retarded, by 
multiplied forms, and the interests of lawyers. The parties 
meet in the presence of the judgey represent their own cases, 
produce their witnesses, and the decision is pronounced. ‘A 
‘ Sikh priest,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘ who has been several 
* years in Calcutta, gave this outline of the administration of 
* justice among his countrymen. He spoke of it with rapture; 
‘ and insisted, with true patriotic prejudice, on its greatsupe 
‘ riority over the vexatious system of the English government; 
‘ which was, he said, tedious, vexatious, and expensive ; and 
* advantageous only to clever rogues.’ The worthy Sikh, we 
doubt not, had his prejudices ;—but he seems to us to have beer 
avery sensible person. 


Art. X. Memoirs of the Private and Public Life of William 
Penn, By Thomas Clarkson, M. A. 8vo. 2 vol. pp. 1020. 
London. 1913. 


) te is impossible to look into any of Mr. Clarkson’s books, with- 
out feeling that he is an excellent man—and 4 very bad 
writer. Many of the defects of his composition, indeed, seem 
to be directly referable to the ainiableness of his disposition— 
An earnestness for truth and virtue, that does not allow him to 
waste any thought upon the ornaments by which they may be 
recommended—and a simplicity of character which is not aware 
that what is substantially respectable may be made dull or 1- 
diculous by the manner in which it is presented—are virtues 
which we suspect not to have been very favourable to his repu- 
tation as an author. Feeling in himself not only an entire to- 
leration of honest tediousness, but a decided preference for it 
upon all occasions over mere elegance or ingenuity, he seems to 
have transferred a little too hastily to books those principles of 
judgment which are admirable when applied to men; and to 

ve forgotten, that though dullness may be a very venial fault 
in a good man, it is such a fault in a book as to renderits good- 
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ness of no avail whatsoever. Unfortunately for Mr. Clarkson, mo- 
ral qualities alone will not make a good writer ; nor are they even 
of the first importance on such an occasion: And accordingly, 
with all his philanthropy, piety, and inflexible honesty, he hag not 
vo am the sid of tediousness,—and that to a degree that must 
render him almost illegible to any but Quakers, Reviewers, and 
ethers, who make public profession of patience insurmountable. 
He has no taste, and no spark of vivacity—not the vestige of an 
ear for harmony—and a prolixity of which modern times have 
scarcely preserved any otherexample. He seems to have a suffi- 
ciently sound and clear judgment, but no great acuteness of under- 
standing; and, though visibly tasking himself to judge charit- 
ably and speak candidly of all men, is evidently beset with such 
an antipathy to all who persecute Quakers, or maltreat Negroes, 
asto make him very unwilling to report any thing in their fa- 
vour. On the other hand, he has great industry—scrupulous 
veracity—and that serious and sober enthusiasm for his subject, 
which is sure in the long-run to disarm ridicule, and win upon 
inattention—and is frequently able to render vulgarity impres- 
sive, and simplicity sublime. Moreover, and above all, he is 
perfectly free from affectation; so that, though we may be 
caval we are never disturbed or offended—and read on, in 
t illity, till we find it impossible to read any more. ' 

_ It will be guessed, however, that it is not on account of its 
literary merits that we are induced td take notice of the work 
before us. Wituiam Penn, to whose honour it is wholly 
devoted, was, beyond all doubt, a personage of no ordinary 
standard—and ought, before this time, to have met with a bio- 
grapher capable of doing him justice. He is most known, and 
most deserving of being known, as the settler of Pennsylvania; 
but his private character also is interesting, and full of those 
peculiarities which distinguished the temper and manners of a 
great part of the English nation at the period in which he liv- 
ed. His theological and polemical exploits are no less charac- 
teristic of the man and of the times ;—though all that is really 
edifying in this part of his history might have been given in about 
one twentieth part of the space which is allotted to it in the 
volumes of Mr. Clarkson. _ 

William Penn was born in 1644, the only son of Admiral 
Sir W. Penn, the representative of an antient and honourable 
family in Buckingham and Gloucestershire, He was ramry 
educated; and entered a Gentleman Commoner at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he distinguished himself very early 
for his proficiency both in classical learning and athletic exer- 
cises. When he was only about sixteen, however, he was reug- 
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ed.to.a sense of the corruptions of the established faith by the 
preaching of one Thomas Loe, a Quaker-—and immediately dis- 
continued his attendance at chapel ; and, with some other youths 
of his own way of thinking. began to hold prayer meetings in 
their private apartments. ‘This, of course, gave great scandal 
to his academical superiors ; and a large fine, with suitable ad- 
monilions, were imposed on the young nonconformist... Just at 
this critical period, an order was unluckily received from Court 
to resume the use of the surplice, which it seems had been dis 
continued almost ever since the period of the Reformation; 
and the sight of this unfortunate vestment, ‘ operated,’ as 
Mr Clarkson expresses it, ‘ so disagyeeab/y on William Penn, 
‘ that he could not bear it; and, joining himself with some 
* other young gentlemen, he fell upon those students who ap- 
* peared in surplices, and tore them every where over their 
‘ heads.’ This, we conceive, was not quite correct, even asa 
Queker proceeding ; and was but an unpromising beginning for 
the future champion of religious liberty. {1s natural conse- 
quence, however, was, that he and his associates were, without 
further ceremony, expelled from the University : and when he 
went home to his father, and attempted to justify by argument 
the measures he had adopted, it was no less natural that the 
good Admiral should give him a box on the ear, and turn ‘him out 
at the door. 

This course of discipline, however, not proving immediate: 
ly effectual, he was sent upon his travels, along with some 
other young gentlemen, and resided for two years in France, 
and the Low Countries; but without any change either in 
those serious views of religion, or those austere notions of 
morality, by which his youth had been so prematurely distin- 
guished. On his return, his father again endeavoured to sub- 
due him to a more worldly frame of mind; first, by setting him 
to study law at Lincoln's lun; and afterwards, by sending him 
to the Duke of Ormond’s court at Dublin, and giving him the 
charge of his large possessions in that kingdom, These expe- 
dients might perhaps have been attended with success, had he 
not accidentally fallen in at Cork with his old friend Thomas 
Loe the Quaker,—who set before him sucha view ofthe dangers 
of his situation, that he seems from that day forward to have re- 
nounced all secular occupations, and betaken himself to devotion, 
as the main business of his future life. 

The reign of Charles 11., however was not auspicious to dis- 
senters ; and in those evil days of persecution, he was speedily put 
in prison for attending several of the Quaker meetings : but was 
soon liberated, and again came back to his father’s house, where 
along disputation took place upon the subject of his new creed. 
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It broke up with this moderate and very loyal proposition on the 
part of the Vice-Admiral—that the young Quaker should con- 
sent to sit with his hat off, in presence of the King—the Duke 
of York—and the Admiral himself! in return for which slight 
compliance, it'was stipulated that he should be no longer mo- 
lested for any of his opinions or practices. ‘The heroic convert, 
however, would listen to no terms of composition; and, after 
taking some days to consider of it, reported, that his conscience 
could not comport with any species of hat worship—and was 
again turned out of doors for his pains. 

He now took openly to preaching in the Quaker meetings, 
and shortly after began that course of theological and controver- 
sial publications, in which he persisted to his dying day ; and 
which has had the effect of overwhelming his memory with two 
vast folio volumes of Poritanical pamphlets. His most con- 
siderable work seems to have been that entitled, ‘ No Cross, 
‘no Crown ;’ in which he not only explains and vindicates, 
at great length, ‘the grounds of the peculiar doctrines and ob- 
servances of the Society to which he belonged,—but endeavours 
toshow, by a very large and entertaining induction of instances 
from profane history, that the same general principles had been 
adopted and acted upon by the wise and good in every genera- 
tion, and were suggested indeed to the reflecting mind by the 
inward voice of conscience, and the analogy of the whole visi- 
ble scheme of God’s providence in the government of the 
world. The intermixture of worldly learning, and the larger 
and bolder scope of this performance, render it far more legi- 
ble than the pious exhortations and pertinacious polemics which 
fill the greater part of his'subsequent publications. In his love 
of controversy and of printing, indeed, this worthy sectary 
seems to have been the very Priest Ley of the 17th century. 
He not only responded in due form to every work in which the 
principles of his sect were directly or indirectly attacked,—but 
whenever he heard a sermon that he did not like,—or learned 
that any of the Friends had been put in the stocks ;—whenever 
he was prevented from preaching,—or learned any edifying par- 
liculars of the death of a Quaker, or of a persecutor of Quakers, 
he was instantly at the press with a letter, or a narrative, or an 
admonition—and never desisted from the contest till he had re= 
duced the adversary to silence. The members of the established 
Church, indeed, were rarely so unwary as to make any rejoinder ; 
and most of his disputes accordingly were with rival sectaries, 
in whom the spirit of proselytism and jealous zeal is always 
stronger than in the members of ajarger and stronger body. 
Chey were not always ‘contented indeed with the regular and 
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general war of the press, but frequently challenged each other 
to personal combat, in the form of solemn and public disputa. 
tions. William Penn had the honour of being repeatedly ap. 
pointed the champion of the Quakers in these theological duels ; 
and never failed, according to his partial biographer, com. 
pletely to demolish his opponent ;—though it appears that he did 
not always meet with perfectly fair play on the occasion, and 
that the chivalrous law of arms was by no means correctly obsery. 
ed in these ghostly encounters. His first set to, was with one Vin. 
cent, the oracle ofa neighbouring congregation of Presbyterians, 
and affords rather d ludicrous example of the futility and indeco. 
rum which are apt to characterize all such exhibitions. After the 
debate had gone on for some time, Vincent made a long die 
- course, in which he openly accused the Quakers of blasphemy; 
and as soon as he had done, he made off, and desired all his 
friends to follow him Penn insisted upon being heard in defence; 
but the Presbyterian troops pulled him down by the skirts ; and 
proceeding to blow out the candles, (for the battle had already 
asted till midnight), left the indignant orator in utter’ darknes, 
He was not to be baffled or appalled, however, by a privatio 
of this description; and accordingly went on to argue and rt 
tort in the dark, with such force and effect, that it was thought 
advisable te send out for his fugitive opponent, who, after some 
time, appeared with a candle in his hand, and begged that the 
debate might be adjourned to another day. But he could never 
be prevailed on, M r Clarkson assures us, to renew the com 
bat; and Penn, after going and defying him in his om 
meeting-house, had recourse, as usual, to the press; and put 
forth ‘ The Sandy Foundation Shaken,’ for which he had the 
pleasure of being committed to the Tower, on the instigation 
of the Bishop of London ; and solaced himself, during his con- 
finement, by writing six other pamphlets. 

Soon after his deliverance, he was again taken up, and brought 
to trial before the Lord Mayor and Recorder for preaching ina 
Quaker meeting. He afterwards published an account of this 
proceeding ;—and it is in our opinion one of the most curious 
and instructive pieces that ever came from his pen. ‘The times 
to which it relates, are sufficiently known indeed to have been 
times of gross oppression and judicial abuse ;—but the brutality 
of the Court upon this occasion seems to us to exceed any thing 
that is recorded elsewhere ;—and the firmness of the jury stil 
deserves to be remembered, for example to happier days. The 

isoner came into court, according to Quaker costume, with 

is hat on his head ;—but the dvorkeeper, with a due zeal for the 
dignity of the place, pulled it off as he entered.— Upon this, how- 
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ever, the Lord Mayor became quite furious, and ordered the un- 
te er to be instantly replaced—which was no sooner 
done than he fined the culprit for a ing covered in his 
nce !—William Ren aa anaisted eager what law 
was accused of having broken,—to which simple question the 
Recorder was reduced to answer, ‘ that he was an impertinent 
‘ fellow,—and that many had studied thirty or forty years to un- 
‘derstand the law, which he was for having expounded in a 
‘moment.’ The learned contréversialist however was not to 
be silenced so easily ;—he quoted Lord Coke and Magna Charta 
on his antagonist in a moment; and chastised his insolence by 
one of the best and most characteristic repartees that we recol- 
lect ever tohave met with. ‘I tell you to be silent, cried the 
Recorder in a great passion, if we should suffer you to ask 
questions till to-morrow morning you would be never the wiser.’ 
—‘ That’ replied the Quaker, with his immoveable tranquillity. 
‘That is, according as the answers are.’—‘ Take him away, take 
him away,’ exclaimed the Mayor and the Recorder in a breath 
—‘ turn him into the Bale Dock ;’—and into the Bale Dock, a 
filthy and pestilent dungeon in the neighbourhood, he was ac- 
Carthoaly turned—discoursing calmly all the way on Magna 
Charta and the rights of Englishmen ;—while the courtly Re- 
corder delivered a very animated charge to the Jury, in the ab- 
sence of the prisoner. 

The Jury, however, after a short consultation, brought in a 
verdict, finding him merely ‘guilty of speaking in Grace-Church 
Street.’ For this cautious and most correct deliverance, they 
were loaded with reproaches by the Court, and sent out to amend 
their verdict,—but in half an hour they returned with the same 
ingenious nding, fairly written out and subscribed with all their 
names. The Court now became more furious than ever, and 
shut them up without meat, drink, or fire, till next morning, 
when they twice over came back with the same verdict;—u 
‘on which they were reviled, and threatened so furiously by the 
Recorder, that William Penn protested against this plain in- 
timidation of the persons, to whose free suffrages the law 

entrusted his cause. The answer of the Recorder was, 
Stop his mouth jailor—bring fetters and stake him to the 
ground.’ William Penn replied with the temper of a Quaker, 
and the spirit of a martyr. ‘ Do your pleasure—I matter not 
‘ your fetters.’ And the recorder took occasion to observe, 
‘ that, till now, he never understood the policy of the Spaniards, 
* in suffering the Inquisition among them. But now he saw that 
‘it would never be well with us, till we had something like the 
: ish Inquisition in England!’ After this sage remark, the 
Vury were again sent back,—and kept other twenty-four hours, 
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without food or refreshment. On the third day, the natural 
and glorious effect of this brutality on the spirits of Englishmen 
was at length produced. Instead of the special and unmeaning 
form of theiy first verdict, they now, all in one voice, declared 
the prisoner NorGuitty. ‘The Recorder again broke out into 
abuse and menace; and, after ‘ praying God to keep his life 
out of such hands,’ proceeded, we really do not see on what 
pretext, to fine every man of them in forty merks, and to order 
them to prison till payment. William Penn then demanded his 
tiberty ; but was ordered into custody till he paid the fine im- 
posed on him for wearing his hat; and was forthwith dragged 
away to his old lodging in the Bale Dock, while in the very act 
of quoting the 29th chapter of the Great Charter, ‘ Nullu 
liber homo, &c. As he positively refused to acknowledge the 
legality of this infliction by paying the fine, he might have lain 
long enough in this dungeon; but his father, who was now re- 
conciled to him, sent the money privately, and he was at last 
set at liberty. 

The spirit, however, which had dictated: these proceedings 
was not likely to cease from troubling ; and, within less than a 
year, the poor Quaker was again brought before the Magi 
trate on an accusation of illegal preaching; and was again 
bout to be dismissed for want of evidence, when the worthy 
Justice ingeniously bethought himself of tendering to the pr- 
soner the oath of allegiance, which, as well as every other oath, 
he knew that his principles would oblige him to refuse. In- 
stead of the oath, W. Penn accordingly offered to give his rea- 
sons for not swearing; but the Magistrate refused to hear him; 
and an altercation ensued, in the course of which the Justice 
having insinuated, that, in spite of his sanctified exterior, the 
young preacher was as bad as other folks in his practice, the 
Quaker forgot, for one moment, the systematic meekness and 
composure of his sect, and burst out into this triumphant ap- 
peal— 

“I make this bold challenge to all men, women, and children 
upon earth, justly to accuse me with having seen me druuk, ‘heard 
me swear, utter a curse, or speak one obscene word, much less that 
Lever made it my practice. I speuk this to God's glory, who has 
ever preserved me from the power of these pollutions, and who from 
a child begot an hatred in me towards them. Thy words shall be 
thy burthen, and I trample thy slander as dirt under my feet.” 
p. 99, 100. ‘ 

The greater part of the audience confirmed this statement; 
and the judicial calumniator had nothing for it, but to sentence 
this unreasonable Puritan to six months imprisonment in New- 
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gate; where he amused ‘himself, as usual, by writing and pub- 
lishing four pamphlets in support of his opinions. 

It is by no means our intention, however, to digest a chro- 
nicle either of his persecutions or his publications.—In the ear- 
lier part of his career, he seems to have been in prison every 
six months; and, for a very considerable period of it, certain- 
ly favoured the world with at least six new pamphlets every 
year. In all these, as well as in his public appearances,’ there 
is a singular mixture of earnestness and sobriety—a devoted- 
ness to the cause in which he was engaged, that is almost sub- 
lime; and a temperance and patience towards his opponents, 
that is truly admirable: while in the whole of his private life, 
there is redundant testimony, even from the mouths of his ene- 
mies, that his conduct was pure and philanthropic in an ex- 
traordinary degree, and distinguished at the same time for sin- 
gular prudence and judgment in all ordinary affairs. His vir- 
tues and his sufferings appear at last to have overcome his fa- 
ther’s objections to his peculiar tenets; and a thorough and cor- 
dial reconciliation took place previous to their final separation. 
On his deathbed the admiral is said to have approved warmly of 
every part of his son’s conduct; and to have predicted, that 
‘ifhe and his friends kept to their plain way of preaching and 
‘ofliving, they would speedily make an end of the priests, to 
‘the end of the world.’—By his father’s death, he succeeded 
to a handsome estate, then yielding upwards of 1500/. a year, 
but made no change either in his professions or way of life. He 
was at the press and in Newgate, after this event, exactly as be- 
fore; and defied and reviled the luxury of the age, just as ve- 
hemently, when he was in a condition to partake of it, as in the 
days of his poverty. Within ashort time after his succession, 
he made a pilgrimage to Holland and Germany in company 
with George Fox; where it is said that they converted many 
of all ranks, including young ladies of quality and old profes- 
sors of divinity. ‘They were ill used, however, by a surly Graf’ 
or two, who sent them out of their dominions under a corpo- 
ral’s guard; an attention which they repaid, by long letters of 
expostulation and advice, which the worthy Grafs were pro- 
bably neither able nor willing to read. 

In the midst of these labours and trials, he found time to 
marry a lady of great beauty and accomplishment; and settled 
himself in a comfortable and orderly house in the country---but, 
at the same time, remitted nothing of his zeal and activity in 
support of the cause in which he had embarked. When the 
penal statutes against Popish recusants were about to be passed, 
ii 1678, by. the-tenor of which, certain grievous punishments 
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were inflicted upon all who did not frequent the established 
church, or purge themselves, upon oath, from popery, William 
Penn was allowed to be heard before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, in support of the Quakers’ application for some 
exemption from the unintended severity of these edicts ;-~-and 
what has been preserved of his speech upon that occasion, 
certainly is not the least respectable of his performances, | 
required no ordinary magnanimity for any one, in the y. 
height of the frenzy of the Popish plot, boldly to tell the House 
of Seamus; ‘that it was eleva to inflict punishment 

‘ Catholics themselves, on account of a conscientious dissent, 
This, however, William Penn did, with the firmness of a true 
philosopher ; but at the same time, with so much of the meek- 
ness and humility of the Quaker, that he was heard without of 
fence or interruption : and having thus put in his protest against 
the general principle of intolerance, he proceeded to plead his 
own cause and that of his brethren as follows. 

‘Iwas bred a Protestant, and that strictly too. 1 lost nothing 
by time or study. For years, reading, travel, and observations 
made the religion of my education the religion of my judgment, 
My alteration hath brought none to that belief ; and though the 
ture I am in may seem odd or strange to you, yet I am conscien- 
tious; and, till you know me better, I hope your charity will call 
itrather my unhappiness than my crime. I do tell you again, and 


here giany: | declare, in presence of the Almighty God, and 


before you all, that the professionI now make, and the Society | 
now adhere to, have been so far from altering that Provestant jets 
ment I had, that I am not conscious to myself of having receded 
from an iota of any one principle maintained by those first Prote- 
tants and Reformers of Germany, and our own martyrs at home, + 
gainst the see of Rome. On the contrary, I do with great truth as- 
sure you, that we are of the same negative faith with the ancient 
Protestant church; and upon occasion shall be ready, by God's as- 
sistance, to make it appear, that we are of the same belief as to the 
most fundamental positive articles of her creed too; and therefore 
it is, we think it hard, that though we deny in common with her 
those doctrines of Rome so zealously protested against, (from whence 
the name Protestants,) yet that we should be so unhappy as to suf- 
fer, and that with extreme severity, by those very laws on purpose 
made against the maiutainers of those chess which we do so de- 
ny. We chuse no suffering ; for God knows what we have seal 
suffered, and how many sufficient and trading families are redu 
to great poverty by it. We think ourselves an useful people. We 
are syre we area peaceable people; yet, if we must still suffer, let 
us not suffer as Popish Recusants, but as Protestant Dissenters. 
p- 220, 221. ' 
About the same period we find him clesely leagued with no 
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less a person than Algernon Sydney, and busily employed ia 
canvassing for him in the burgh of Guilford. But the most im- 
portant of his occupations at this time, were those which con- 
nected him with that region which was destined to be the scene 
of his greatest and most memorable exertions. An accidental 
circumstance had a few years before engaged him in some in- 
iries with regard to the state of that district in North Ame- 
riga, since called New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. A great part 
of this territory had been granted by the Crown to the family of 
Lord Berkeley, who had recently sold a large part of it toa 
Quaker of the name of Billynge ; and this person having fallen 
into pecuniary embarrassments, prevailed upon William Pena 
to accept of a conveyance of this property, and to undertake 
the management of it, as trustee for his creditors, ‘The consci- 
entious trustee applied himself to the discharge of this duty with 
his habitual scrupulousness and activity ;—and having speedily 
made himself acquainted with the condition and capabilities of 
the great province in question, was immediately struck with 
the opportunity it afforded, both for a beneficent arrange- 
ment of the interests of its inhabitants, and for providing a pleas- 
ant and desirable retreat for such of his own communion as 
were willing to leave their native land in pursuit of religious li- 
berty. ‘The original charter had yested the proprietor, under 
certain limitations, with the power of legislation; and one of 
the first works of William Penn, was to draw up a sort of con- 
stitution for the land-vested in Billynge—the cardinal founda- 
tion of which was, that no man should be troubled, molested, 
or subjected to any disability, on account of his religion. He 
then superintended the embarkation of two or three ship-loads 
Quakers, who set off for this land of promise ;—and con- 
tinued from time to time, both to hear so much of their pros- 
perity, and to feel how much a larger proprietor might have it 
in his power to promote and extend it, that he at length con- 
ceived the idea of acquiring for himself a much larger district, 
and founding a settlement upon a still more liberal and compre- 
hensive plan. The means of doing this were providentially 
placed in his hands, by the circumstance of his father having a 
claim upon the dissolute and needy government of that day, for no 
less than 16,000/.—in lieu of which W. Penn proposed that the 
district since called Pennsylvania should be made over to him, 
with such ample powers of administration, as made him little less 
than absolute sovereign of the country. ‘The right of legisla- 
tion was left entirely to him, and such councils as he might a 
Fabde' with no other limitation, than that his laws should 
nto be rescinded by the Privy Council of England, within 
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six months after they were reported to it. This memorable 
charter was signed on the 4th of March 1681. He originally 
intended, that the country should have been called New Wales. 
but the under Secretary of State being a Welshman, thought, 
it seems, that this was using too much liberty with the ancient 
principality ; and objected to it. He then suggested Sylvania; 
but the King himself insisted upon adding Penn to it,—and 
after some struggles of modesty, it was found necessary to sub. 
mit to his gracious desires. 

He now proceeded to encourage settlers of all sorts,—but es. 
pecially such sectaries as were impatient of the restraints and 
persecutions to which they were subjected in England ; and 
published certain conditions and regulations, ‘the first funda 
‘ mental of which,’ as he expresses it, ‘was, that every per. 
‘ son should enjoy the free profession of his faith, and exercise 
‘ of worship towards God, in such way as he shall in his con- 
* science believe is most acceptable ; and should be protected in 
‘ this liberty by the authority of the civil magistrate.’ With 
regard to the native inhabitants, he positively enacted, that 
‘whoever should hurt, wrong, or offend any Indian, should 
‘ incur the same penalty as if he had offended in like manner 
‘ against his fellow planter ;’ and that the planters should not 
be their own judges in case of any difference with the Indians, 
but that all such differences should be settled by twelve referees, 
six Indians and six planters ; under the direction, if need were, 
of the Governor of the province, and the Chief, or King of 
the Indians concerned. Under these wise and merciful regula- 
tions, three ships full of passengers sailed for the new province 
in the end of 1681. In one of these was Colonel Markham, a 
relation of Mr. Penn’s, and intended to act as his secretary when 
he should himself arrive. He was the chief of several com- 
missioners, who were appointed to confer with the Indians with 
regard to the cession or purchase of their lands, and the terms 
of a perpetual peace,—and was the bearer of the following let- 
ter to them from the Governor, which we think worthy of be- 
ing transcribed, for the singular plainness, and engaging hones- 
ty, of its manner. 


* « There is a great God, and Power, which hath made the world: 
and all things therein, to whom you, and I, and all people, owe 
their being and well-being, and to whom you and I must one day 
give an account for all that we have done in the world. . 

« «This great God has written his law in our hearts; by which 
we are taught and commanded to love, and to help, and to do good 
to one another. Now this great God hath been pleased to make me 
concerned in your part of the world ; and the King of the countty 
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where I live hath given me a great province therein: but I desire 
to enjoy it with your love and consent, that we may always live te- 

ther as neighbours and friends; else what would the great God 
do to us, who hath made us (not to devour and destroy one another, 
but) to live soberly and kindly together in the world? Now, I 
would have you well observe, that I am very sensible of the unkind- 
ness and injustice which have been too much exercised toward you 
by the people of these parts of the world, who have sought them- 
selves to make great advantages by you, rather than to be examples 
of goodness and patience unto you. This I hear hath been a mat- 
ter of trouble to you, and caused great grudging and animosilies, 
sometimes to the shedding of blood; which hath made the great 
God angry. But I am not such a man, as is well known in my 
own country. I have great love and regard toward you, and desire 
to win and gain your love and friendship bv a kind, just, and peace- 
able life; and the people I send are of the same mind, and shall in 
all things behave themselves accordingly ; and if in any thing any 
shall offend you or your people, you shall have a full and speedy 
satisfaction for the same, by an equal number of just men on both 
sides, that by no means you may have just occasion of being offend- 
ed against them. 

“I shall shortly come to see you myself, at which time we may 
more largely and freely confer and discourse of these matters. In 
the méan time I have. sent my Commissioners to treat with you a- 
bout land and a firm league of peace. Let me desire you to be 
kind to them and to the people, and receive the presents and tokens, 
which I have sent you, as a testimony of my good will to you, and 
ef my resolution to live justly, peaceably, and friendly with you, 

‘Tam your loving Friend, WILLIAM PENN.”’ 


In the course of the succeeding year, he prepared to follow 
these first colonists ; and accordingly embarked, with about an 
hundred other Quakers, in the month of September 1682. . Be- 
fore separating himself, however, from his family on this long 
pilgrimage, he addressed a long letter of love and admonition to 

wife and children, from which we are tempted to make a 
pretty large extract for the entertainment and edification of our 
readers. There is something, we think, very touching and ve- 
nerable in the affectionateness of its whole strain, and the pa- 
triarchal simplicity in which it is conceived; while the language 
appears to us to he one of the most beautiful specimens of that 
soft and mellow English, which, with all its redundancy and 
cumbrous volume, has, to our ears, a far richer and more pa- 
thetic sweetness than the epigrams and apothegms of modera 
times. The letter begins in this manner. 


“ My dear wife and children, 
“ My love, which neither sea, nor land, nor death itself, can ex- 
tinguish or lessen toward you, most endearedly visits you with eter- 
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nal embraces, and will abide with you for ever: and may the God 
of my life watch over you, and bless you, and do you good in this 
world and for ever !-—Some things are upou my spirit to leave with 
you in your respective capacities, as I am to one a husband, and to 
the rest a father, if I should never see you more in this world, 

“ My dear wife! remember thou wast the love of my youth, and 
much the joy of my life; the most beloved, as well as most worthy 
of all my earthly comforts: and the reason of that love was more 
thy inward than thy outward excellencies, which yet were many, 
God knows, and thou knowest it, I can say it was a match of Provi- 
dence’s making ; and God’s image in us both was the first thing, and 
the most amiable and engaging ornament in our eyes. Now | am 
to leave thee, and that without knowing whether f shall ever see 
thee more in this world, take my counsel into thy bosom, and let it 
dwell with thee in my stead while thou livest.’ 


Then, after some counsel about godliness and economy, he 
proceeds— 


“And now, my dearest, let me recommend to thy care my dear 
children; abundantly beloved of me, as the Lord’s blessings, and 
the sweet pledges of our mutual and endeared affection. Above all 
things endeavour to breed them up in the love of virtue, and that 
holy plain way of it which we have lived in, that the world inne 
part of it get into my family. 1 had rather they were bomely than 
finely bred as to outward behaviour ; yet [ love sweetness mixed with 
gravity, and cheerfulness tempered with sobriety. Religivn in the 
heart leads into this true civility, teaching men and women to be 
mild and courteous in their behaviour; an accomplishment werthy 
indeed of praise. 

« Next breed them up in a love one of another: tell them itis 
the charge I left behind me; and that it is the way to have the love 
and blessing of God upon them. Sometimes separate them, but not 
long ; and allow them to send and give each other small things to ev- 
dear one another with. Ouce more I say, tell them it was my coun 
sel they should be tender aud affectionate one to another. For their 
learning be liberal. Spare no cost ; for by such parsimony all is lost 
that is saved: but let it be useful knowledge, such as is consistent 
with truth and godliness, not cherishing a vain conversation or idle 
mind; but ingenuity mixed with industry is good for the body and 
the mind too, I recommend the useful parts of mathematics, % 
building houses or ships, measuring, surveying, dialling, navigation; 
but agriculture is especially in my eye: let my children be husband- 
men and housewifes ; it is industrious, healthy, honest, and of good 
example: like Abraham and the holy ancients, who pleased God, 
and obtained a good report. This leads to consider the works of 
God and nature, of things that are good, and diverts the mind from 
being taken up with the vain arts and inventions of a luxurious world. 
Rather keep an ingenious person in the house to teach them, thas 
send them toschools, too manyeril impressions being commonly re) 
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ceived. there. Be sure to observe their genius, and do not cross it 
as to learning: let them not dwell too long on one thing: but let 
their change be agreeable, and all their diversions have some little 
bodily labour in them. When grown big, have most care for them; 
for then there are more snares both within and without. When mar- 
riageable, see that they have worthy persons in their eye, of good 
life, and good fame for piety and understanding. I need no wealth, 
but sufficiency: and be sure their love be dear, fervent, and mutual, 
that it may be happy for them. I choose not they should be married 
to earthly, covetous kindred: and of cities and towns of concourse, 
beware : the world is apt to stick close to those who have lived and 
got wealth there: a country life and estate I like best for my child- 
ten. I prefer a deceut mansion, of an hundred pounds per annum, 
before ten thousand pounds in London, or such like place, in a way 
of trade.” 


He next addresses himself to his children. 


“ Be obedient to your dear mother, a woman whose virtue and 
good name is an hunour to you; for she hath been exceeded by 
none in her time for her integrity, humanity, virtue, and good un- 
derstanding ; qualities not usual among women of her worldly con- 
dition and quality. Therefore honour and obey her, my dear 
children, as your mother, and your father’s love and delight; nay 
love her too, forshe loved your father witha deep and upright love, 
choosing him before all her many suitors: and though she be of a 
delicate constitution and noble spirit, yet she decended to the ut- 
most tenderness and care for you, performing the painfullest acts of 
service to you in your infancy, as a mother and a nurse too. FE 
charge you, before the Lord, honour and obey, love and cherish 
your dear mother. 

“Next: betake yourselves to some honest, industrious course of 
life, and that not of sordid covetousness, but for example aud to 
avoid idleness. And if you change your condition, and marry, 
choose, with the kuowledge and consent of your mother if living, 
or of guardians, or those that have the charge of you. Mind nei- 
ther beauty nor riches, but the fear of the Lord, and a sweet and 
amiable disposition, such as you can love above all this world, and 
that may make your habitations pleasant and desirable to you, 
And being married, be tender, affectionate, patient, and meek. Be 
sure to live within compass; borrow not, neither be beholden to 
any. Ruin not yourselves by kindness to others; for that exceeds 
the due bounds of friendship ; neither will a true friend expect it. 
Small matters I heed not.” 


After a great number of other affectionate counsels, he turns 
particularly to his elder boys. 


“ And as for you, who are likely to be concerned in the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, I do charge you before the Lord God and his 
holy angels, that you be lowly, diligent, and tender, fearing God, 
loving the people, and hating covetousness. Let justice have its 
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impartial course, and the law free passage. Though to your loss, 
protect no man against it ; for you are not above the law, but the law 
above you. Live therefore the lives yourseives you would have the 
people live, and then you have right and bvuidness to punish the 
transgressor. Keep upon the square, for God sees you: therefore 
do your duty, and be sure you see with your own eyes, and: hear 
with your own ears. Entertain no lurchers; cherish no informers 
for gain or revenge; use no tricks; fly to no devices to support or 
cover injustice; but let your bearts be upright before the Lord, 
trusting in him above the contrivauces of men, and none shall be 
able to hurt or supplant.’ 


We should like to see any private letter of instructions froma 
sovereign to his heir apparent, that will bear a comparison with 
the injunctions of this honest Sectary. He concludes as follows, 


“Finally, my children, love one another with a true endeared 
love, and your dear relations on both sides, and take care to pre- 
serve teader affection in your childrea to each other, often marrying 
within themselves, so as it be without the bounds forbidden in God's 
law, that so they may not, like the forgetting unnatural world, 
grow out of kindred and as cold as strangers; but, as becomesa 
truly natural and Christain stock, you and yours after you, may live 
in the pure and fervent love of God towards one another, as becom- 
eth brethren im the spiritual and natural relation.’ 

“« So farewell to my thrice dearly beloved wife and children! 

“Yours, as God pleaseth, in that which no waters can quench, 09 

time forget, nor distance wear away, but remains for ever, 
 Worminghurst, fourth of “ WILLIAM PENX.” 

sizth month, 1682.” 

Immediately after writing this letter, he embarked, and m- 
rived safely in the Delaware with all his companions. The 
country assigned to him by the royal charter was yet full of its 


original inhabitants ; and the principles of William Penn did, 


not allow him to look upon that gift as a warrant to dispossess 
the first proprietors of the land. He had accordingly appoint- 
ed his commissioners, the preceding year, to treat with them 
far the fair purchase of a part of their lands, and for their joint 

ossession of the remainder ; and the terms of the settlement be- 
ing now nearly agreed upon, he proceeded, very soon after his 
arrival, to conclude the settlement, and solemnly to pledge his 
faith, and to ratify and confirm the treaty in sight both of the 
Indians and Planters. For this purpose a grand convocation 
of the tribes had been appointed near the spot where Philadel- 

hia now stands; and it was agreed tliat he and the presiding 
ee should meet and exchange faith, under the vent 
branches of a prodigious elm tree that grew on the bank of the 
river. On the day appointed, accordingly, an innumerable 
multitude of the Indians assembled in that neighbourhood ; and 
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were seen, with their dark visages and brandished arms, mov- 
ing, in vast swarms, in the depth of the woods which then over- 
shaded the whole df that now cultivated region. On the other 
hand, William Penn, with a moderate attendance of Friends, 
advanced to meet them He came of course unarmed—in his 
usual plain dress—without banners, or mace, or guards, or caf- 
riages; and only distinguished from his companions by wearing 
a blue sash or silk net work, (which it seems is still preserved by 
Mr Kett of Seething hall, near Norwich), and by having in 
his hand a roll of parchment, on which was engrossed the con- 
firmation of the treaty of purchase and amity. As soon as he 
drew near the spot where the Sachems were assembled, the whole 
multitude of indians threw down their weapons, and seated them- 
selves on the ground in groups, each under his own chieftain; 
and the presiding chief intimated to William Penn, that the na- 
tions were ready to hear him. Mr. Clarkson regrets, and we 
cordially join in the sentiment, that there is no written, contem- 
porary accvupt of the particulars attending this interesting and 
truly novel transaction. He assuresus, however, that they are 
still ina great measure preserved in oral tradition, and that 
both what we have just stated, and what follows, may be relied 
en as perfectly accurate. The sequel we give in his own words. 

* Having been thus called upon, he began. The Great Spirit, he 
said, who made him and them, who rated the heaven and the Earth, 
and who knew the innermost thoughts of man, kuew that be and his 
friends had a hearty desire to live in peace and frieudship with them, 
and to serve them tu the utmost of their power. It was not theirs 
custom to use hostile weapons against their fellow-creatures, for 
which reason they had come unarmed. Their object was not to do 
injury, aud thus provoke the Cireat Spirit, but to do good. They 
were then met on the broad pathway of good faith and good will, so 
that no advantage was to be taken on either side, but all was to be 
openness, brotherhood, and love. After these and other words, he 
unrolled the parchment, and by means of the saine interpreter con- 
veyed to them, article by article, the conditions of the Purchase, 
and the words of the Compact then made for their eternal Union. 
Among other things, they were not to be molested in their lawful 
pursuits even in the territory they had alienated, for it was to be 
common to them and the English. They were to have the same li- 
berty to do all things therein relating to the improvement of their 
grounds, and providing sustenance for their families, which the En- 
glish had. If any disputes should arise between the two, they 
should be settled by twelve persons, half of whom should be En- 
glish, and half Indians.. He then paid them for the fand, and made 
them many preseuts besides from the merchandize which had been 
spread before them. Having done this, he laid the roll of pareb- 
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ment on the ground, observing again, that the ground should be 
common to both people. He then added, that he would not do as 
the Marylanders did, that is, call them Children or Brothers only; 
for often parents were apt to whip their children too severely, and 
Brothers sometimes would differ: neither would he compare the 
Friendship between him and them to a Chain, for the rain might 
sometimes rust it, or a tree might fail and break it; but he should 
consider them as the same flesh and blood with the Christians, and 
the same as if one mau’s body were to be divided into two parts, 
He then took up the parchment, and presented it to the Sachem 
who wore the born in the chaplet, and desived him and the other 
Sachems to preserve it carefully for three generations, that their 
children might know what had passed between them, just as if he 
had remained himself with them to repeat it.’ p. 341-43. 


The Indians, in return, made long and stately harangues— 
of which, however, no more seems to have been remembered, 
but that ‘ they pledged themselves to live in love with William 
¢ Peun and his children, as long as the sun and moon should en- 
* dure” And thus ended this famous treaty ;—of which Vol- 
taire has remarked, with so much truth and severity, ‘ that it 
* was the only one ever conculded between savages and Chris- 
£ tians that was not ratified by an oath—and the only one that 
© never was broken !’ 

Such, indeed, was the spirit in which the negotiation was en- 
tered into, and the corresponding settlement conducted, that for 
the space of more than seventy years—and so long indeed as the 
Quakers retained the chief power in the government, the peace 
and amity which had been thus solemnly promised and conclud- 
ed, never was violated ;—-and a large and most striking, though 
solitary example afforded, of the facility with which they who are 
really sincere and friendly in their own views, may live in harmo- 
ny even with those who are supposed to be peculiarly fierce and 
faithless. We cannot bring ourselves to wish that there were no- 
thing but Quakers in the world—because we fear it would be in- 
supportably dull ;—but when we consider what tremendous evils 
daily arise from the petulance and profligacy, and ambition and 
irritability, of Sovereigns and Ministers, we cannot help thinking, 
it would be the most efficacious of all reforms to choose all those 
ruling personages out of that plain, pacific, and sober-minded sect. 

William Penn now held an assembly, in which fifty-nine im- 
portant laws were passed in the course of three days. The most 
remarkable were those which limited the number of capital crimes 
to two—murder and high treason,—and which provided for the 
reformation, as well as the punishment of offenders, by making 
the prisons places of compulsive industry, sobriety, and instruc- 
tion, Lt was likewise enacted, that all children, of whatever 
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rank, should be instructed in some art or trade. The fees of 
law proceedings were fixed, and inscribed on public tables ;—and 
the amount of fines to be levied for offences also limited by le- 

islative authority. Many admirable regulations were added, 
for the encouragement of industry, and mutual usefulness and 
esteem. ‘Lhere is something very agreeable in the contentment, 
and sober and well-earned self-complacency, which breathe in 
the following letter of this great culenist—written during his first 
rest from those great labours. 


*«T am now casting the country into townships or large lots of 
land. Ihave held an Assembly, i» whic many good laws are pass- 
ed. We could not stay safely till the spring fora Government. 1 
have annexed the Territories lately obtained to the Province, and 
passed a general naturalization for strangers; which hath much pleas- 
ed the people. As to outward things, we are satished ; the land 
good, the air clear and sweet, the springs plentifal, and provision 
good and easy to come at; an innumerable quantity of wild fowl 
and fish; in fine, here is what an Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob would 
be well contented with; and service enough for God, for the fields 
are here white for harvest. O. how sweet is the quiet of these 
parts, freed from the anxious and troublesome solicitations, hurries, 
and perplexities of woeful Europe!’ p. 350, 351. 


We cannot persuade ourselves, however, to pursue any far- 
ther the details of this edifying biography. W. Penn returned 
to England after a residence of about two years in his colony--- 
got into great favour with James {1.- -and was bitterly calum- 
niated as a Jesuit, both by churchmen and sectaries---went on 
doing good and preaching Quakerism - was sorely persecuted 
and insulted, and deprived of his Government, but finally ac- 
quitted, and honourably restored, under King William---lost his 
wife and son.--travelled and married again---returned to Penn- 
sylvania in 169y for two years longer-- came finally home te 

ngland- -continued to preach and publish as copiously as ever 
---was reduced to a state of kindly dotage by three strokes of 
apoplexy-- and died at last at the age of seventy-two, in the 
year 1718. 

He seems to have been a man of kind affections, singular 
activity and perseverance, and great practical wisdom. Yet 
we can well believe with Burnet, that he was a little puiied 
up with vanity; and that ‘he had a tedious, luscious way of 
* talking, that was apt to tire the patience of his hearers.’ 
He was very neat in bis person; and had a great horror at 
tobacco, which occasionally endangered his popularity in his 
American domains. He was mighty methodical in ordering 
his household ; and had stuck up in his hall a written directory, 
or General Order, for the regulation of his family, to which 
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he exacted the strictest conformity. According to this rigorous 
system of discipline, he required. 


—‘that in that quarter of the year which included part of the 
winter and part of the spring, the members of it were to rise at se- 
ven in the morning, in the next at six, in the next at five, and in 
the last at six again. Nine o'clock was the hour for breakfast, twelve 
for dinner, seven for supper, and ten to retire to bed. ‘The whole 
family were to assemble every morning for worship. They were to 
be called together at eleven again, that each might read in tur some 
portion of the holy Scripture, or of Martyrology, or of Friends’ 
books ; and finally they were to meet again for worship at six in the 
evening On the days of public meeting, no one was to be absent 
except on the plea of health or of unavuidable engagement. The 
servants were to be called up after supper to render to their master 
and mistress an account of what they had done in the day, and to 
receive instructions for the next; and were particularly exhorted to 
avoid lewd discourses and troublesome noises.’ 

We shell not stop to examine what dregs of ambition, or what 
hankerings after worldly prosperity, may have mixed themselves, 
with the pious and philanthropic principles that were uhdonbt- 
edly his chief guides in forming that great settlement which still 
bears his name, and profits by his example. Human virtue 
does not challenge, nor admit of such a scrutiny ; and it should 
be sufficient for the glory of William Penn, that he stands upon 
record as the most humane, the most moderate, and most pa- 
cific of all governors. 


Art. XI. Seventh Report of the Directors of the African in- 
stitution,---readat the Annual General Meeting on the 26thof 
March 1813: To which are added, an Appendix, and a List 
of Subscribers. 8vo. pp. 111. London, Hatchard. 181%. 


LTHOUGH a good deal of what we had to state, upon the 
subject of this Report, has been anticipated in our ac- 
count of the Slave-trade trials in the last Number, we are une 
willing to break through the custom of noticing all the Reports 
of the Institution as early as possible after their appearance. 
This practice ensures the early publication of intelligence in- 
teresting to abolitionists, and keeps the attention of the country 
directed steadily to every thing connected with the subject. of 
Africa and the West Indies. 
‘The Report now before us, begins with the proceedings at the 
last General Meeting ; and, among other well merited votes of 
thanks, there is one in which every one must concur, we meas, 
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that to the secretary, Mr. Harrison,(who succeeded Mr. M‘Cau- 
Jay last year,) ‘ for his assiduous attention to the interests of 
‘the Institution, and for his able and gratuitous services.’— 
The labour of such an office is not small; it exceeds that of 
many public stations which secure wealth and honours to their 

sessors, and which confer those rewards, ungrudged by the 
world, because they are by no means the wages of idleness. 
They who fill gratuitous places like that under consideration, 
have only the satisfaction of promoting principles to which they 
are attached, and the applause of such as interest themselves in 
the same pursuits. 

The List of the Directors suggests a subject of melancholy 
reflection,—the death of the venerable GRANVILLE SHARP. A 
more ample opportunity, and a worthier pen, are required to 
do justice to his pious memory: And we learn with a singular 
satisfaction, that the Institution has already adopted measures 
for obtaining an history of his blameless and well spent life. 
Yet can we not refuse ourselves the gratification of dwelling for 
a moment upon a theme, consecrated in the hearts of all who 
revere exalted worth, and delight to contemplate a long course 
of quiet and peaceful, but unremitting exertion for the liberties 
and happicess of maukind. In preserving the names of other 
virtuous men from the temporary oblivion into which more 
dazzling and perishable glories are wont to cast them, it is fre- 
quently necessary to exhaust the arts of composition, to display 
arguments which may convince, or to seek, amidst figures and 
ream the road to congenial feelings. But he who would 

Id up this venerable philanthropist in the most striking light, 
has only to tell faithfully and plainly the story of his actions, 
Unaided by any authority, or party, or man in the state ; be- 
fore any of those benevolent institutions existed, which have 
since done so much honour to the age; opposed by the opi- 
nions of lawyers, the influence of statesmen, and the most root- 
ed prejudices of the times ; he fought, by his single exertions, 
and at his individual expense, the most memorable battle for 
the constitution of this country—and in its consequences for 
the interests of the species—of which modern times afford any 
record. To him we owe the practical establishment of the 
great maxim, that the air of these islands is too pure for a slave 
to breathe :—And if, in this its most concise, but accurate state- 
ment, the proposition sounds romantic, we may reflect a little 
on the broad, splendid, and notorious fact to which it is equi- 
‘valent—the man who established it, abolished a slave-trade car- 
ried on in the streets of Liverpool and London. To trace the his- 
tory of this struggle ;—to follow the steps by which this gentle, 
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but bold and persevering man, steadily pursued his object 
through difficulties the most complicated and embarrassing—ed- 
ucating himself (to take a single instance) as a practical lawyer 
for this very purpose, and giving up his life to it until he carried 
his point;—to describe the important effects of the triamph 
which he gained, and iis intimate connexion with the still great- 
er victories for the cause of humanity to which it led the way,— 
must be the province of those to whom the task of recording 
his life is assigned. It is by no means our wish, after the man- 
ner of detractors, to exalt departed worth at the expense of the 
living. ‘The pages of this Journal have been often filled with 
the tribute of sincere admiration so eminently due to Mr, Wil- 
berforce and his coadjutors. But it cannot be doubted, that 
when those distinguished persons attended the remains of Gran- 
ville Sharp to the grave, they mourned the extinction of the 


light which at first went before to guide them in their course, . 


and had ever since been their faithful companiun. 


The Directors begin their Report, by calling the attention of , 


the Institution to the history of the Abolition during the pre- 
ceding year. It appears, that the highly meritorious exertions 
ef Commodore Irby, ably seconded by Captain Scobell, have 
succeeded in clearing a great part of the coast ; the former off- 
cer having, on a cruize from Sierra Leone, proceeded as far as 
the island of St. Thomas, without meeting a single slave ship; 
and the latter having gone to Loango, and only fallen in with 
two, which he sent in for condemnation. Though this may ia 
part have arisen from these cruizes being undertaken during the 
rainy season, there can be no doubt that it was in a great degree 
owing to the vigilant measures adopted during the first six 
months of the year, which led to the capture and condemnation 
of a great number of vessels engaged in this criminal employ- 
ment. Itis stated, that a large proportion of the traffic, co- 
vered by the Portugueze and Spanish flags, especially the latter, 
owes its existence to British and American capital ; and that the 
real Spanish trade is very small indeed. But we conceive there 
can be little reason to doubt, that in what way soever the traffic 
may be supported, a very considerable proportion of it ternti- 
nates in Cuba, one of the few Spanish colonies which have hi- 
therto refused to abandon this scandalous enormity. 

But we wish rather to fix the reader’s' attention, for the pre 
sent, upon the conduct of the Portugueze : And. after reminding 
him, that the immense slave trade carried on by those worthy 
allies of ours, has been increased since our Abolition ; that the 
Portugueze government solemnly pledged itself, by the treaty of 
1810, to cooperate in bringing it to an end; and that instead 
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of so doing, it has fostered and protected it up to the present 
hour; we shall beg his attention to the following extract from 
the Report. 


«It is with extretne regret that the Directors are again obliged to 
state to the General Meeting the want of success which has attend: 
ed their repeated, earnest, and urgent representations to Govern- 
ment, respecting the Slave-Trade carried on by means of the Por- 
tugueze island of Bissao This is a subject which has engaged the 
attention of the Board from the very formation of the Institution ; 
and although they are thoroughly convinced that Bissao itself is of 
fo intrinsc value to the Portugueze Government, they cannot but 
deeply lament, that they have as yet been able to obtain no more 
than a vague and uncertain bope, that at some future period, the 
cession of it to Great Britain may be obtained. 

* The Directors have alse to express their unfeigned regret, that no 
satisfactory explanation of the ambiguity in the Tenth Article of the 
Treaty of Amity between Great Britain and Portugal has yet been 
procured ; but they see no reason to depart from the construction 
which they formerly ventured te put upon that Article. In this 
view of the subject, and hoping, as has been already stated, that 
the Slave-Trade on the leeward coast of Africa has of late received 
a considerable check, from the great and laudable exertions of the 
naval officers on that station, the Directors cannot but consider the 
cession of the island of Bissao, as in the highest degree important 
to the progress of the measures necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of the Institution.’ p. 11, 12. 


The blame, then, must rest either with the English govern- 
ment or the Portugueze. Is it to be endured, that a state 
whose existence in Europe is upheld by our blood and treasure ; 
whose ships sail on the sea through our protection ; whose set- 
tlements are preserved to it by our navy alone; should insist 
- retaining possession of a spot only valuable as the centre 
ef a contraband slave-trade—the rendezvous of criminals who 
set the laws of this conntry at defiance? Is it less intolerable, 
that the ambiguity carelessly suffered by us to enter into the late 
treaty, but artfully employed by our allies to render the rest 
of the stipulations ineffectual, should be maintained? For 
if the passage now quoted has any meaning, it must be this, 
that the Portugueze, finding the blunder profitable, refuse to 
set it right by an explanation. Surely it is self-evident, either 
that the British ministry have not at all exerted their influence 
with the allies, over whem they ought to have the most ample 
authority—or that the Portugueze have conducted themselves 
with an insolence and ingratitude, to say nothing of their duplici- 
ty, which ought no longer to be borne ? 

We refer now only to the two points touched upon in the 
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extract. But the temper of the Portugueze upon these seems 
to indieate, how little can be expected from their dispositions 
to fulfil the more important stipulations of the treaty, and to 
provide for the total abolition of the traffic. Upon this subject 
we have formerly so fully expressed our sentiments, that we 
shall only now repeat our hopes, that neither the friends of jus- 
tice and humanity, nor the advocates of the colonial body, wil 
ever cease urging the Government, until they shall obtain that 
to which they unquestionably are entitled, a compulsory abo- 
lition of the Portugueze slave-trade—if none other can be ac- 
complished 

It is in vain to say, that this would be interfering with 
the domestic policy of our ally. The kidnapping of men is 
no branch of domestic policy ;—and we have the self same 
right to stop the Purtugueze slave ships, or to demand that 
the traffic be abolished, that we have to prevent French t 
from being sent into Portugal, or to insist on France “del 
vering up Ferdinand VII., and withdrawing from the Penin- 
sula. y what right do the Portugueze invade, butcher, and 
transport the unoffending inhabitants of Africa ?—When an 
answer has been given (o this question, it may be time to dis- 
cuss the righis of this country to insist on their abstaining from 
such gross outrages upon the law of nations We are told, 
indeed, that the law of nations extends only to a certain num- 
ber of states ; for this seéms the sense of the restriction which 
confines it to what are termed civilized countries. Yet it is plain 
that we treat pirates of whatever nation, as common outlaws, 
because they are so held by the public law of the whole world; 
and, unquestionably, if a negroe-manned vessel were to commit 
depredatians, we should consider ourselves as justified in retaliat- 
ing, by the laws of war The case, indeed, may be put directly 
in that shape—and it is far less improbable than it would have been 
afew years ago. We shall suppose a St. Domingo cruizer, ora 
vessel navigated by native Africans, to enter the Tagus, and carry 
off some scores of our Portugueze allies —several of all ranks, a8 
might naturally enough happen—a few priests—some of the Lis- 
bon contractors—one or two of the Regency—nay, among the 
crowd, a dozen or two of English residents, or soldiers and sail- 
ors. Or suppose it to landa few stout hands on our own coasts, in 
some part unfrequented by eruizers; to come for example, on 
a holiday, or a Sunday evening, while the natives of the village 
were temptingly assembled in their way to or from the church; 
—the negro-trader is speedily filled with his cargo, and carries 
them all off to Angola, or to St Domingo. We speak not now 
ef the probability of such things happening, for that is wide of the 
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question :— But let the reader only figure to himself the epidemic 
fury into which the whole country would be thrown by such an 
invasion. ‘The loud cries of rage and lamentation—the descrip- 
tions of private misery—the aggravating circumstances in the 
situation of the sufferers—all ending in one universal cry for 
. signal vengeance by retaliation! ‘Ihe tribe to which the vessel 
belonged, would find indeed but a slender protection in the po- 
sition, that being uncivilized, and having no minister resident 
here, it should not be treated as an European power. War, 
de facto, would at all events be made upon it ;—and, whether 
capable or not of ‘ maintaining the relations of peace and war,’ 
it would speedily be found liable to the pains of hostility. It 
seems, however, to follow clearly from a people being liable to 
be treated as enemies, that they should be capable also of being 
considered as friends ; and, from the moment that we make one 
individual of a tribe answerable for what another does, (which we 
daily do in Africa), we acknowledge the existence of a corporate 
body, whom we may call a nation, and ought to treat as such. 
There is indeed no occasion for pushing this argument far- 
ther. All civilized nations treat pirates as common enemies, 
and that without the least regard to the condition of the people 
upon whom their depredations are committed. Were a govern- 
ment wicked and foolish enough to lend the sanction of its au- 
thority to actsof common piracy done by its subjects, this would 
not raise a moment’s hesitation as to the character of those acts, 
or the mode of treating their perpetrators. A vessel, however 
sanctioned, which should be found plundering the property of 
any tribe, how rude soever, would be treated as a pirate. ‘The 
seizing of a bag of gold dust, or a tusk of ivory, would suffice 
for her condemnation. How then can it be pretended that the 
cargo of a Portugueze slave-ship should pass harmless under the 
eye of our cruizers ? 
it is perfectly true that many of the most judicious and en- 
lightened friends of the Abolition, have been hitherto averse to 
any sudden measures of this decisive nature, from an apprehen- 
sion that they might be charged with violence,—and still more 
from a sense of the apparent inconsistency of such conduct ina 
state which has itself only of late years awakened toa sense of 
justice, and abandoned this piratical occupation. They have 
therefore been willing to delay, for a season, having recourse to 
the steps now hinted at, in the hopes that by means of negoti- 
ation, Portugal might be brought quietly to adopt the principles 
on which we now act. [but to this forbearance some bounds 
must at length be put ; and if all the authority and influence so 
justly due to us in the councils of our ally shall be found insuffi- 
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cient to recommend our disinterested suit, it may be full time 
for urging the demand upon its higher and more appropriate 
unds of sirict right and justice. 

Since the report now before us was presented, some discus- 
sion has taken place in the House of Commons upon this most 
important point. On the 14th of July Mr Wilberforce moved 
that Assembly to address the Crown, that there might be laid be- 
fore it an account of the steps taken by the Government to ob- 
tain the concurrence of Portugal in the abolition. Lord Castle. 
reagh, on the part of the Ministry, stated, that attempts had 
been made, and were still making, for this purpose— but ac- 
knowledged that difficulties had occurred) He however begged 
Mr. Wilberforce to withdraw his motion for the present ; which 
he did—on the ground that it might interfere with a pending ne- 
gotiation ;— LordCastlereagh expressly observing,that the motioy 
might be renewed at the beginning of next Session, in case no 
satisfactory progress should in the mean time be made in the ne- 
gotiation. ‘To this point we trust the eyes of the abolitionists 
in and out of Parliament will be steadily directed. If the Ministry 
are sincere (which we are not disposed to question, whatever 
we may think of their zeal), they will feel supported and strength- 
ened by the interposition of Parliamentary authority :—If they 
are not, this interference becomes indispensable ;—and in either 
case, suck a voice as that of the British Legislature, cannot fall 
to have a powerful effect in the councils of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment. We shall not be slow to renew this discussion if it 
shall appear that any serious doubts are entertained as to the right 
of interference. Hitherto the obvious policy of waiting fora 
certain time until it should be ascertained whether any interfer- 
ence would be necessary, has induced the abolitionists to abstaia 
from mooting the question of right. But this certainly has not 
arisen from any doubts being entertained regarding the right. 

The next subject touched upon in the Report, is the trials of 
the slave traders at Sierra Leone, to which we have already had 
an opportunity of calling the attention of our readers. An ac- 
count is also inserted, of the flagrant proceedings in the Isle of 
France, which we at the same time noticed. ‘The indignation 
excited by these abuses, occasioned the correspondence of the 
Admiral and Governor to be laid before Parliament; and ex- 
tracts from the papers are inserted in the Appendix. The state- 
ment of the Governor is, that conceiving himself justified in 
giving facilities for the execution of an article in the capitulation 
of a French settlement in Madagascar, whereby property waa 
allowed to be removed to Mauritius and Bourbon, he had grant- 
ed licenses for removing a limited number of slaves, and had 
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aent a proper officer to see that this permission was not abused. 
Nevertheless, the grossest abuse of it speedily took place; and 
was detected, not by the civil government, but by the navy. 
As this matter involves considerations of great delicacy, we shall 
abstain from any further remarks upon it, except merely to state, 
that the expressions inthe Governor’s last despatch do him muck- 
credit ; and that we trust the whole affair will be placed ina 
light satisfactory to all parties, and to the public, by its more 
ample discussion in Parliament, where, of course, it will with- 
gut delay be taken up. From comparing the two following ex- 
tracts, —the first from Captain Lynne’s letter of p. January 181@ 
to Admiral Stopford —the second from Governor Farquhar’s 
despatch to Lord Liverpool, of 1. February 1812, it will ap- 

ar, that there does not subsist the most perfect cooperation 

tween the civil and naval branches of the service in those 


*“ The shameful abuse of the indulgence granted by Govern- 
ment to the inhabitants of this island, and Bourbon, is such, that it 
is high time it should be checked. A list was given of eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three slaves, at Tamatave, as private property, at 
the time of the capitulation of that colony; whereas, I am fully 
convinced, not half that number were in their possession; and I 
have now certain information of eight hundred and eighty having 
been introduced into the two islands since : notwithstanding which, 
Mr. Deller, who is styled the accredited. Agent of Government, 
Writes word, that there are three hundred and forty-seven slaves still 
remaining to be seut from Tamatave. 

*“ You may rely, Sir, on my using my utmost endeavours te 
seize and detaiu them, feeling that I am fully authorized to do so by 
the Slave Act.”’ p. 40, 41. 

Thus far Captain Lynne. The following passage is from Go- 
vernor Farquhar’s despatch. 

* An additional case of suspected unlawful commerce in slaves 
has likewise been acted upon by Captain Lyune, of his Majesty's 
sloop Eclipse, upon this station, in bis late seizure of the Eliza lug- 
ger, bound from Tamatave to this port, having on board the private 
property, slaves adverted tu in the commencement of this despatch, 
under a passport given by the sworn British agent at Tamatave, 

rsuant to the capitulation for that settlement, made by Captaip 

yane himself—the subsequent proclamation on the subject—the 
permission granted by this Government—and the measures there- 
upon taken, in concert with his Majesty's senior naval officer here, 
Captain Schomberg. 

*“ In this instance, it seems that the vessel belongs to parties ap- 
parently innocent, and that the proprietors of the slaves are not in 

ult, as far as I have been able to discern, The sending the vessel 


and Blacks under all such circumstances, for adjydication to the 
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Cape, struck a violent alarm in the Colony, and made the minds of 
numbers of the inhabitants waver, as to the belief of the British 
faith, and reliance on the Government here. Impressed as | was, 
therefore, with the importance of this case, in every point of view, 
I deemed it proper to commence a correspondence with Captain 
. Lynne on the occasion, and on the representation of the claimants, 
to write to his Majesty's Proctor at the Cape ; copies of all which 
correspondence and letters, 1 have the honour to forward herewith, 
for your Lordship’s full and particular information on the several 
points connected with the transaction at large.” ’ p. 43. 

It is only fair towards the Governor to add, that he is beset 
by a whole community of planters, clamorously urging him to 
a relaxation of the Abolition Laws ; and that, altheugh in an 
earlier part of his correspondence he seemed disposed to recom- 
mend some measure of this kind, upon learning the sentiments 
of the Government at home, he appears to have abandoned all 
such ideas. He alludes generally to measures favourable to the 
slaves, which he had adopted ; and adds the following statement, 
which it is fair that we should quote 

« « These proceedings have not passed without evident and avow- 
ed dissatisfaction expressed by many ; nor without occasional highly- 
coloured representations of the danger to be apprehended from my 
successive efforts in favour of the slaves. It is consonant indeed te 
the general infirmity of the human mind, that the Colonists should 
take a prejudiced view of their own concerns upon such a subject, 
and that this prominent new order of things which they conceive 
strikes at the root of their most valuable individual interests, should, 
above all other considerable measures of the British Government, 
agitate and ferment their passions, especially in a colony just con- 
quered, where, for the last century, the most uncontrolled and li- 
centious loose has been given to the pursuit of this inhuman trafic 
in Negroes. IT trust, nevertheless, that your Lordship will always 
have occasion to remark my exertion to meet their alarms or their 
remonstrances, by a prudent, though not less obstinate, firmness 
and resistance. A conscientiousness of my duty to my King and 
Country, as the chief member of one of his Majesty’s governments, 
at this enlightened epoch of the world, as well as my ardent desire 
to accelerate the civilization of the surrounding African states, will 
not only induce my perseverance in such a course, but prompt me 
to fulfil the task with all that cheerfulness and zeal, which its ten- 
dency to the development of general prosperity, and to the extension 
of British arts and industry to foreign countries, under my imme- 
diate auspices, is calculated to inspire.” ’ p. 44. 

Now, the advantage—the inestimable advantage—of having 
such bodies as the African Institution, and a free press, where- 
by they may communicate with the public, is this, that though 
the Royal Family, with a single exception, supported the slave 
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trade until it was put down by law, and then made a felony ;— 
though the present Prime Minister, and nearly the whole Cabi- 
net, were determined enemies of the Abolition ;—though Go- 
vernor Farquhar owes his res either to the Royal Fa- 
mily or the Ministers, or both, and appears at first to have en- 
tertained very incorrect views upon the subject of the slave traf- 
fic;---yet no sooner are those mistakes of his made known at 
home, and the pleasure of the Government signified upon them, 
than we have such a despatch as that now before us, equally 
ereditable to Fis understanding and his principles. ‘There are 
instances of a far more serious nature than this, if we are right- 
ly informed, in which errors of a much deeper shade have been 
committed, and not retrieved. Officers there have been, fortified 
by high connexions ; and who have not scrupled to share in the 
advantages derived from a breach of the law. ‘To these cases, 
in which there was no error of judgment, but positive guilt, we 
cannot entertain a doubt that the attention of the Institution 
will speedily be directed, if it has not already inquired into 
them; and the public undoubtedly will look confidently to their 
honest and fearless discharge of a duty which is only rendered 
the more imposing, as it may clash with great station and ex- 
alted patronage or powerful protection. 

r instances are not wanting of the salutary effects pro- 
duced by the vigilance of this excellent Institution. Thus, in- 
formation had been received, that a traffic in slaves was carried 
on in Malta: It appeared, that not fewer (han one hundred ne- 
groes, principally from Alexandria, were imported into the isl- 
and, and sold, as well to Englishmen asto Maltese. The Di- 
rectors did not fail to represent these proceedings to the Go- 
vernment ; and an inquiry into the abuse wasimmediately set on 
foot by the ministers. It is impossible not to feel some astonish- 
ment, that such an enormity should have existed for any length 
of time, without exciting the attention of the civil or military 
authorities in the settlement. The high character of the officers 
who have hitherto commanded there, render this only the more 
inexplicable.. Nor should we be surprized to find, that they 
have suffered themselves to be deceived by the assertions which 
the dealers will always have the effrontery to make, that the 
negroes are brought over voluntarily, and hired as indentured 
servants, 

Passing over matters of less moment in the Report, we come 
to the branch of the Report which relates immediately to 
Africa. There is considerably less of interesting information 
under this head in the present, than in late publications. A no- 
ticeis given of the delay occasioned, by iced accidents, in 
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publishing Mr. Park’s Journal. We are, however, indulged 
with the prospect of these obstacles being speedily removed ; 
and in the mean time it may be proper to extract a passage 
from the Journal, given in this Report, as illustrative of the 
difference between the Negroes on the coast and those in the 
interior beyond the reach of the slave trade. The Directors 
introduce the passage after describing the brutal and refractory 
nature of the people of Winnebah, where the truly lamented 
Governor Meredith met with his death. 

‘ Describing the town of Sansanding, on the Niger, Mr. Park 
says—“ Sansanding contains, according to Koontee Mamadie’s ac- 
count, eleven thousand inhabitants. It has no public buildings ex- 
cept the mosques, two of which though built of mud, are by no 
ineans inelegant. 

“The market place is a large square, and the different articles 
of merchandize are exposed for sale on stalls covered with matsto 
shade them from the sun. The market is crowded with people from 
morning to night. Some of the stalls contain nothing but beads; 
others indigo in balls; others wood ashes in balls; others Houssa 
and Jinnie cloth. lLobserved one stall with nothing but antimony 
in little bits; another with sulphur; and a third with copper and 
silver rings and bracelets. In the houses fronting the square are 
sold scarlet cloth, amber, silks from Morocco, and tobaceo, which 
looks like Levant tobacco, aud comes by way of ‘Tombuctoo, 

* Adjoining to this is the salt market, part of which occupies om 
corner of the square. A slab of salt is sold commonly for 8,000 
sowries. A large butcher’s stall, or shade, is in the centre of the 
-—* and as good and as sat meat sold every day as any in Eng- 

and. 

“The beer market is ata little distance, under two large trees; 
and there are often exposed for sale from 80 to 100 calabashes of 
beer, each-containing about two gallons. Near the beer market is 
the place where red and yellow leather is sold. Besides these market 
places, there is a very large space which is appropriated for ‘the 
general market every Tuesday. On this day, astonishing crowdsof 
people come from the country to purchase articles in wholesale, 
and retail them in the different villages. There are commonly from 
16 to 20 large fat Moorish bullocks killed on the market mom- 
ing.” p. 28-29. , 

Under the head of Africa, we must also notice the very ju 
dicious plan of profiting by the opportunity of inducing Captain 
Paul Cuffee to settle inj Sierra Leone, and carry over with him 
free Blacks of good character and of some property, who might 
settle in the colony, and practise among the natives the me- 
chanical arts, and the cultivation of tropical produce. Paul 
Cuffee, as many of our readers know, is a free black, who, by 
his industry and talents, has acquired considerable wealth, a part 
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of which he invests in trade, ‘commanding his vessel in person, 
and manning her with a fine crew of free Negroes.. They were 
jately in this country, and attracted universal respect by the 
propriety of their deportment, as well as admiration by their 
singular proficiency in both the science and the practice of na- 
yigation, The African Board held a meeting, although in ya- 
gation time, for the purpose of seeing and conferring with the 
Captain. His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester attend- 
ed, as he always does, at the Board, and, together with the o- 
ther Directors, eutered fully into the subjects, alike interesting 
to those distinguished philanthropists, and to their dark-colour- 
ed but civilized aly. ‘They were highly gratified with the in- 
terview, and were led toform the most sanguine expectations 
of the benefits to be derived from his active cooperation. Their 
application fora grant of land wag unhappily rendered unsuc- 
cessful, by the intervention of hostilities with America, Captain 
Ouffee being a citizen of the United States; but we trust that 
some means may still be found of renewing a negociation so 
manifestly calculated to carry civilization into Africa by the 
most sure and practicable road. ‘This is in truth precisely the 
ptinciple of the plan pursued with such signal success by the 
Quakers, in civilizing the North American Indians. We for- 
werly called the attention of our readers to this subject; and, 
by referring to what was there detailed, the grounds of our 
eonfident expectations from the present plan may be seen. 
Inthe mean time, it is gratifying to learn, that Paul Cuffee, 
telaining all his zeal for the improvement of his race, is now 
exerting himself in America with the great object of African 
civilization constantly before him. 

‘The course of this article has now brought us to the West 
Indian part of the subject. And here we lament to find, that, 
instead of such improvements in the treatment of the unhappy 
negroes, as might fairly have been expected to result from a 
stoppage of the supply since the abolition, instances are to be 
met with, of enormities exceeding the former rate of West Ln- 
dian depravity. The cruelties committed in the face of day, 
before Sedrome, in some instances nearly approaching to 
murder—the effrontery with which the law is braved by persons 
secure in their powerful connexions, or their influence over 
judges. and juries---the additional security afforded to their 
crimes‘by the common law of the colonies, the whole spirit of 
hich is adverse to freedom, and'bears uniformly against the 
waves---These things ought to be most maturely considered by 
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the Legislature of ‘the empire, and made the foundation of 
an inquiry into the remedies applicable to the diseased state of 
colonial society. Among these remedies, the prominent ones 
almost immediately suggest themselves; and it might have been 
expected that the colonial legislature would, before this time, 
have proceeded to consider them. One is the abolition, as far 
as possible, of slavery or villenage in gross, by annexing the 
slaves to the soil in all plantations or estates, or wherever Ne- 
groes are employed in agriculture, or works connected with 
agriculture. ‘Towards this most salutary improvement. no step 
has yet been taken in any of the islands. Another measure of 
the greatest moment, would be the adinission of free persons of 
colour to give evidence, even against Whites ; and this avowed- 
ly as a step towards establishing the competency of Negro evi- 
dence generally. ‘The credit of such testimony would, of course, 
remain subject to the deductions always very sure to be made 
from it by the feelings and prejudices of a tribunal untainted (to 
use the West Indian language) by colour. This is a yery im- 
portant subject ; and we can at present do no more than mere- 
ly touch it. The remaining step, and the one which ought un- 
questionably to be taken first, is the extension to all the colo- 
nies of the registering of slaves, established in Trinidad by or- 
der in Council. The Appendix tothe Report now beforew 
contains an ample abstract of this important order, which is 
now in fall force in Trinidad, and cannot fail to produce the 
most salutary effects, both in preventing all contraband slave 
traffic, and in imposing checks upon the gross abuse of their 
power, so prevalent among West Indian masters ; or, we ought 
rather to say, their agents and overseers. ‘The Directors warm- 
ly recommend the extension of this excellent plan to all the 
islands by the authority of the Legislature, which, as our read- 
ers know, must be interposed—in all except the conquered set- 
tlements —to give such a measure the force of law. 

We shall revert, at an early opportunity, to the considers 
tion of these important subjects, which we have now only been 
able to mention. But we earnestly solicit the attention of ow 
readers to them; and if any additional motive to an anxious 
examination of them were wanting, we should remind all who 
have the common feelings of humanity—or rather the ordinary 
sense of justice within them, that the horrors already detailed 
in this Journal—the bloody tragedies of Tortola and Nevis— 
the enormities of the. Hodges and Huggins—are inseparable 
fromthe present systenv; and that the system is incapable of 
-reformation, except by the stperintending wisdom and justice 
of the Imperial Parliament. 
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lated from the Latin. Royal, 12s.;—Demy, 6s. 

Discourses on Universal Restitution. By John Prior Estlio, 
LL.D. 8vo, 7s. 

A Concise History of the Jews. By the Rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. 
12mo, 6s, 

Sermons on yarious Important Subjects, By the Rev. R. Har- 
rison. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Twenty-four Additional Select Discourses. By the Rev. U. Har- 
wood, A.M. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

A Course of Practical Sermons, expressly adapted to be read in 
Families, 8vo. 9s. ? 

Christian Plea and Liberal Apology for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. vo. 2s. 6d. 

Visits of Mercy. By the Rev. E. S, Eley. 12mo. 4s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. G. S, Fa- 
ber, B. D. 8vo. 7s. 

A Review of the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of England. 
By Mr. R. Littlehale. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

A short and familiar Exposition of the Collects of the Church 
of England. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

Scripture Selections on the Attributes of the Divine Being. 
12mo. 1s, 6d. 

A Tenet of the Millennium, or of the First Resurrection, to the 
reign of Christ upon Earth for a thousand years. By E.L. 3s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Sweden during the autumn of 1812. By Dr. Thomp- 
gon, with maps, &c. Ato. i. Qs. 

A Voyage round the World, between 1800 and 1806, a new e- 
a in. quarto, with numerous additions. By John Turnbull. 
2t, 2s. 

Voyage dans le Nord de l'Europe, with plates. By A. Lamotte. 
4to. 21. 2s. boards. 

Letters relative to a Tour on the Continent in the year 1812. 
By the Rev. C. F. A. Steinkopff. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

Sicily and its inhabitants, in 1809 and 10. By W. H. Thompson, 
esq. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 

e European in India, from Drawings by C. Doyley, esq.; with 
Preface and History, by Captain Williamson and F. W. Blagdon, 
esq. Royal 4to, 5/. 5s. 
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A Journal from London to St. Petersburg, by way of Sweden. 
By George Green, esq. 12mo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

History of Voyages and Discoveries in the South Sea, Part IIL, 
from 1620 to 1688. By Captain J. Burney. Royal 4to, i. 2s. 

Oriental Memoirs, selected and abridged from a Series of Fami- 
liar Letters, written during seventeen years residence in India, and 
during four Voyages to India. By James Forbes, F. R.S. &c. 
With 94 Engravings. 4 vol. 4to. 162. 16s. 

Travels in the Morea, Albania, and other parts of the Ottoman 
Empire. By F.C. Pouqueville, M.D. 4to. 2d. 2s. 

Letters written in a Mabratta Camp, in 1809. By ‘Thomas Dewar 
Broughton, esq. 4to. 27. 8s. 

A Classical Tourthrough Italy, exhibiting a View of its Scenery, 
its Antiquities, and its Monuments ; with Observations on the re- 
cent Spoliations of the French. By the Reverend John Chetwode 
Eustace. 2 vol. 4to. 51. 5s. 

Travels through Norway and Lapland in the years 1806-7. By 
Leopold Von Buch, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin. ‘Translated from the German, by Jobn Black ; with Notes, 
and a Life of the Author, by Professor Jameson. 4to. 
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ABOLITION of the slave-trade, Seventh Report of the African In- 
stitution on, 462—impeded by the Portugueze, 464—its friends 
hitherto averse to any decisive measures against the slave trade 
of our allies, 467—but partially effected in the W est Indies, 473. 

Aore, the Djezzar Pacha of, described by Dr. Clarke, 140. 

Adam’s Skull, remarks on the tradition concerning, 147. 

Adlecreutz, Baron, a chief actor in the Swedish revolution, 171— 
and in the deposition of the King, 173. 

Africa, the progress of the hwnan species towards a state of per: 
fection scarcely begun there, 11. 

—————— Southern, travels in, by Dr. Lichtenstein, 50—state of the 
colonists through the tract of country that composes the settle- 
ment of the Cape, 53—scenery on the west side of the African 
promontory, 54—Hantam district, 55—the Roggeveld, 58—the 
Karroo, 60—the Schurfedeberge, 63—establishment of United 
Brethren on the river Zonder-end, 64—the Caffres, 68-71. 

African Institution, Seventh Report, 462—death of Granville Sharpe, 
463—a large proportion of the slave trade, covered by Portu- 
gueze and Spanish flags, owes its existence to British and Ame- 
rican capital, 464—extract from the Report, Relative to the trade 
carried on by means of the Portugueze island of Bissao, 465—a 
compulsory abolition of the Portugueze slave trade should be ob- 
tained, if none other can be accomplished, 466—trials of the 
slave traders at Sierra Leone, and flagrant proceedings in the Isle 
of France, noticed in the Report, 462—extracts from Captain 
Lynne’s letter to Admiral Stopford, and from Governor Farquhar’s 
despatch to Lord Liverpool on the latter subjeet, 463—advan- 
tage of having such bodies as the African Institution, 470—slave 
traffic in Malta inquired into by Government, at the suggestion 
of the Directors, 471—branch of the Report relative to Africa, 
471—passage from Mr. Park’s journal, illustrative of the differ- 
ence between the Negroes on the coast, and those in the interior 
beyond the reach of the slave trade, 472—account of Paul Cuf- 
fee, 473—enormities still committed in the West Indies, ib.—re- 
medies suggested, 474. 

Algebra of the Hindus, 364—question of its originality, considered, 
374. 

Alliance of Church and State, remarks on, by Dr. Paley and Mr. 
Burke, 217. ‘ 

Americans, slave trade carried on by, under the Spanish and Por 
tugueze flags, 85. 
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Amphitheatre at Verona, described by Mr. Eustace, 384. 

Apennines, defiles of, described by Mr. Eustace, 394. 

Appeals to the House of Lords, increase of, |0i—divided into three 
classes, 119—question of a separation of the Speakership of the 
House of Lords from the office of Chancellor, considered with re- 
ference to, 120. 

Arch of the Meridian, Major Lambton’s account of the measure- 
ment of an, in the peninsula of India, 310. 

Assa Feta, first woman of the bedchamber in the Spanish Court, 
duties of her office, 197. 

Assisi, the birth-place of St. Francis, 414. 

Augustus, effects of his usurpation, on Roman literature, 33. 

Austria, view of her loreign policy in 1806, 239, et seq.—basis of 
her proposed mediation for a general peace, 244. 

Bankrupt Commissions and Petitions, increase of, 126. 

Barrow, some of his accusations against the African colonists bla- 
med by Dr. Lichtenstein, 53. 

Benacus, Lake, one of the grand ornaments of Italy, 390. 

Berg-V alley, in Southern Africa, singular scenery in, 54. 

Bija Gannia, or Algebra of the Hindus, by Ed. Strachey,, 364— 
contents and design of the work, 366—its title objectionable, 367 
—notation of Hindu algebra, ib.—unknown quantities called co- 
jours, 368—analogous invention stated in explanation of his no- 
menclature, 369—rules concerning division not sufficiently de- 
tached, 371—mode of resolving quadratic equations, 373—ob- 
servations on the originality of the Hindu algebra, 374. 

Bissao, Portugueze island of, slave trade still carried on by means 
of, 465. 

Bokkeveld, a district in Southern Africa, 62, 63. 

Bombelli, curious anecdote concerning, 375. 

Bonaparte, view of his policy in 1806, 231—his mean and eruél 
persecution of Mad. de Staél, 425. 

Borda, utility of his repeating circle in trigonometrical surveying, 
310. 

Bosjesmans, their eharaeter distinguished from that of the Hot- 
tentots, 59. 

Bourbons, the restoration of, undertaken by the late King of Swe- 
den, 155, 161, 

Bourbons of Spain, Coxe’s memoirs of, 175. 

Bournabashi, the hill of, fixed on as the site of Troy, by M. Cheva- 
lier, 157-——Dr. Clarke’s speculations on the subject, 137. 

Brougham, Mr. his Act, 51 Geo. III. e. 23, trials of slave traders 
under, 73. 

Buenos Ayres, the new government of, has abolished the slave trade, 
87. 

Burke, quoted respecting the operation of the Irish popery laws, 
348, 351. 

Butler's Life of Fenelon, commended, 188, note. 
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Byron, Lord, his Giaour, a fragment, 299—-general character of 
the poem, 30]—hints respecting the gloomy subjects to which 
his poetry has hitherto been devoted, 309. 

Caffres, account of, by Dr. Lichtenstein, 68—their manners and 
language, 69—influence of women among them, 70—generous 
mode of warlare,71—landed property common with them, 72. 

Cape of Good Hope, state of the colonists in the country composing 
that settlement, 53. 

Catharine IT., anecdote of, and a provoked poet, 297. 

Catholics, the Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge, an attempt to abridge 
their liberties, y4—his fears on the subject of emancipation, 96— 
his mistake respecting the nature of their claims, 98—fallacy of 
his argument against granting them at present, 99—no conspira- 
ey against the English Church to be apprehended from them, 
100—they deny the Pope’s deposing power, 101—their cause 
looked upon as already gained, 102—William Penn boldly toid 
the House of Commons that it was unlawful to punish them for 
conscientious dissent, 452. 

Catholics, Irish, effects of the system of penal laws against, 348. 

Cato, of what class was his suicide, 428. 

Catiare, consequences of the seizure of, by the Russians, 241. 

Ghancellor, the present, proposed the creation of a Vice-Chancellor, 
107—inquiry as to what part of his duties he will delegate, 108 
—why the appeal to him from either of his assistants is likely to 
become merely nominal, |10—high value of the office of Chan- 
cellor, and probable result of creating a Vice-Chancellor, 112— 
separation of the Speakership of the House of Lords from the 
Seals proposed, 117. 

Charles II. of Spain, the last prince of the Austrian dynasty, par- 
ticulars relative to, from Mr. Coxe, 183. 

Charles III. of Spain, character of, 199. 

Chatelet, Madame du, epigram on her death, 284. 

Chatham, Lord, his despatch to Sir Benjamin Keene in 1757, con- 
taining an overture to Spain for the cession of Gibraltar, 200. 

Chevalier, M. remarks on his account of 'Troas, 137. 

China, mankind stationary there in their progress towards perfec- 
tion, 11. 

Church of England, whether exposed to danger by educating poor 
children in schools open to ail sects, 213. 

€larke, Dr. E. D. his Travels, Vol. 11. 130—Constantinople, and 
the Seraglio, 133—-plain of Troy, 135—voyage from the Hel- 
lespont to Rhodes, 139—Egypt and its antiquities, ib.—visit to 
the Djezzar Pacha of Acre, 140—journey through the Holy 
Land, 142—Jerusalem, |44—derides the tradition concerning the 
Holy Sepulchre, 145—statement of a learned correspondent on 
the subject, 146—considerations respecting Golgotha, 147—the 
author’s description of Jerusalem, as he surveyed it from the 
Mount of Olives, 148—-he credits the tradition concerning the 
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Cave of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 150—remarks on his quali- 
fications as an observer and as a writer, 151. 
Clarkson’s life of William Penn, 444—his character as a writer, 
445. See Penn. 
Clergy, secular and regular of italy, Mr. Eustace on the, 420. 
Comedy, Mad. de Staéi on that of the Greeks, 2)—~of the Romans, 
$2. 
Conspiracies, never the cause of great national changes, 282. 
Constantinople, little novelty in Dr. Clarke’s description of, 133. 
Correspondance, du Baron de Grimm, 263. 
Coxe’s Memoirs of the Spanish Bourbons, 175—his book composed 
of two parts—their contents, 170—character of Sir Benjamin 
Keene’s correspondence, 177—the work opens with a review of 
the history of Spain from the union of Castile and Arragon, 179 
—causes Which contributed to the diilerent fortunes of France and 
Spaia, 180—account of Charies LI. the last of the Austrian dy- 
nasty, in his last illness, 183—his fluctuations during the contest 
for a successor, 185—war of the Succession, 186—character of 
Philip V. ib.—of ,his wife, Maria Louisa of Savoy, 188—extract 
from the letters of the Princess Orsini, giving some curiops parti- 
culars respecting the Spanish Court, 189—remarkable coincidence 
in the aflairs attending that war, and those of the present strug- 
gle, 1y0--campaign of 1709, 191--of 1710, 192-—-hints respecting 
the necessary dependence of security and strength, among civil- 
ized nations, upon the progress of science and art, and on the dif- 
ficulties attending the invasion of such a country as Spain, 194 
-~the war in Spain now an object of British policy, 195---picture 
by St. Simon of the manner in which Philip V. used to pass his 
days, 197---uniform character of his descendants, 198—Ferdi- 
nand VI. ib--Charies til. 199-—despatch from Mr. Secretary 
Pitt to Sir Benjamin Keene, 200---renewed proposal for the ces- 
sion of Gibraltar in 1752, vehemently censured by Mr. Fox, 204 
~—mention of a scheme of the Duke de Choiseul and the Marquis 
Grimaldi, for burning the docks and naval arsenals of Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, 205—-not worthy of eredit, 206. 
Crofts, Mr. extract from his evidence, before a Committee of the 
Commons, relative to motions at Seals, 125. 
Cuffee, Captain Paul, his conference with the African Board, 473. 
Dardanelles, passage of, by the British fleet, under Sir Thomas 
Duckworth, object of that measure, 247, 248. 
Deffant, Madame «lu, anecdote of her, and Pont-de-Vesle, from M 
Grimm’s Correspondence, 285. 
De Mist, accompanied in his tour through the Dutch colony of the 
Cape, by Dr. Lichtenstein, 50. 
Denmark, hostilities against, by the late King of Sweden, 163. 
Deposition, of the late King of Sweden, 152. See Sweden. 
Dewar, Daniel, his observations on the character, customs, and 8t- 
perstitions of the Irish, 640. 
Diderot, strictures on his writings, 283-—an eloquent critique on La 
Harpe by, 288~his opinions on the drama, 29!. 
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Diophantus, the Hindu algebra not derived from, 375. 

Djezzar Pacha of Acre, visit of Dr. Clarke to, 140. 

Dodwell, Henry, the celebrated nonjuror, maintained the innocence 
of suicide in some cases, 432. 

Donne, Dr. once contended for the innocence, and even merit, of 
some suicides, 431. 

Drama, Mad de Staé] on that of the Greeks, 283—of the English, 
44—M. Grimm’s opinions on the subject of the, 290. 

Druses, their remarkable religious tolerance, 143. 

Dublin, Mr. Whitelaw’s Essay onits Population, 340 —extract show- 
ing the wretchedness of the great mass of the inhabitants, 341. 
Dubourdieu, the Rev. John, his statistical survey of the county of 

Antrim, 340. 

th, Mr extract from a letter of his anncxed to the Report 
of the Board of Education in Ireland, showing the anxiety of the 
poor to have their children educated, 216. 

Education of the poor, pamphlets on, 207—remarks on the strange 
contrast exhibited by the two systems, 210—the restrictive system 
makes two schools necessary, where one would suffice, ib.—ques- 
tion discussed. . Whether the Church of England is exposed to any 
danger, by educating poor children in scheols open to all sects ? 
213— increase of reading among the lower classes, 217—the Re- 
portof the Exclusionists affords little information concerning their 
progress, 2)8——Extension of Lancasterian schools, ib. 

Encyclopedic, a singular transaction with regard to its tinal publica- 
tion recorded by M. Grimm, 296. 

England, Madame de Staél on the literature of, 42. 

foreign policy of, in 1806 and 1807,219—negociation with 
France, entered upon by Mr. Fox, and basis of the external policy 
of the Cabinet at that period, 223—financial plan of Lord Henry 
Petty, how regarded by the Continental powers, 225--state of 
foreign affairs when Mr. Fox came into office, 226-— alliance with 
Russia, in what way important, 227—rash rupture of Prussia with 
France, 228—its consequences, 229 — review of the causes which 
led to a total change of system at the court of St. Petersburgh, 
230—Buonaparte places Russia in a state of war with Turkey, 
231—situation in which England was thus placed, aud measures 
pursued in consequence, 232—charges against the British govern- 
ment for their supposed abandonment of Russia in 1806, examin- 
ed, 233—impolicy of a further subsidy to that power, 235—she 
violated the treaty of concert with England in 1805, at the peace 
of Presburg, 237—Austria completely estranged from England 
by the coalition of 1805, 239 — conciliatory measures of Mr. Fox, 
240—seizure of Cattaro by a Russian force, and its consequences, 
241—conduct of the Russian cabinet which induced Austria to 
comply with every demand of Buonaparte, 242—propositions of 
Russia to Austria in December 1806, supported by the British ca- 
binet, 243—terms on which Austria proposed to mediate a general 
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peace, 244—course adopted by Russia at this jancture, 245—mo- 
tives and policy of the passage of the Dardanelles, and the sailing 
up to Constantinople by the British fleet under Sir Thomas Duck- 
worth, explained, 247—what the proper basis of an alliance with 
Russia, 250. 

England, sketch of her policy toward Ireland, since the first nomi- 
nal subjugation of that country, 344. 

Equity, bilis in, much fewer than they were sixty years ago, 127, 

Error, writs of, that question considered with reference to the sepa- 
ration of the Speakership of the House of Lords from the oftice 
of Chancellor, 120. 

Eustace’s tour in ltaly, 378—the author a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, ib.—object of the work, 379—observations on the Council 
of Trent, 382 — Verona, 3883—Padua, 386—verses of Nangerius 
on Padua, 387—Venice, 388—tomb of Petrarch, 389-—Sirmio, 
390— Mantua, 392—the Santa Casa of Loretto, 393—description 
of the country from Loretto to Rome, 394—approach to Rome, 
395—description of aqueducts and fountains in Rome, 397 —St. 
Peter's, 399 —ceremonies of Romish worship, 400—bhig! mass by 
the Pope at St. Peter’s on great festivals, 401 -—sentiments of the 
author respecting the antient Romans, 405 —his account of Na- 
ples and its public charities, 407—his remarks on Neapolitan li- 
terature not so satisfactory, 408—picturesque sketch uf an even- 
ing on the island of Procida, 410—character of the principal per- 
sonages in the Court of Naples, 411—account of the Lazzaroni, 
412—passage from his eulogium on St. Francis, 415—observations 
on Florence and Tuscany, 416—on monasteries, 417 -—character 
of his dissertation on Italy in general, and on the Italians, 418— 
his prejudices against the French language, 419—passage relative 
to the Italian clergy, 420—mendicant orders of friars, 422 --ex- 
tract from his appendix, relative to the office and conduct of the 
Pope. 431. 

Euztaphieve, M., bis ‘ Resources of Russia,’ &c. 219—object of his 
work to traduce and vilify the administration that directed the 
ailairs of this country in 1806, 228—his charges refuted, 221, et 

. $e 

Pe Governor, extract from his despatch relative to the slave 
trade carried on in the Isle of France, 469. 

Ferdinand IV. of Naples, character of, by Mr. Eustace, 411. 

Ferdinand VI. of Spain, character of, i198. 

Florence, remarks of Mr. Eustace on, 416. 

Fox, George, accompanied by William Penn on a pilgrimage to 
Holland and Germany, 451. 

‘ox, Mr. vehemently censured the proposed cession of Gibraltar in 
1782, 204---his conduct in the administration of 1806, defended, 
223---state of foreign affairs on his accession to office, 226. 

France, view of her political position and affairs in 1806, 931. 

Frencis, St.eulogium of Mr. Eustace on, 414, 415. 
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French language, M. Eustace’s prejudices against, 419. 

Friars, wendicant orders of, Mr. Eustace on, 422. 

Functionaries, public, in distant British settlements, instance of some 
sanctioning the slave-trade, 92. 

Galeanus Codex, the most aatient transcript of the Lexicon of Pho- 
tius, 330. 

Galiani, Abbé, some of his letters, from Grimm’s Correspondence, 
27 5---some admirable remarks on Cicero, 277. 

Geoffrin, Madame, anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 281. 

Giaour, The, a fragment of a Turkish Tale by Lord Byron, 299+- 
outline, 300---sketchof au Oriental beauty, 301-~other extracts, 
$02---aspect of the shores of Greece finely illustrated, 307. 

Gibraltar, overture made to Spain for the cession of, in 1757, by 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, 200---proposal renewed in 1782 and opposed 
by Mr. Fox, 204, 

Golgotha, disquisition concerning, 147. 

Granville Sharp, his death noticed, an eulogium on him, 463. 

Greeks, Madame de Staél on their literature, 24. 

Greiff, the man who stopt the King of Sweden on his attempt toe. 
scape, 174. 

Grimm, Correspondance de, 263---account of the author, 264---pe- 
riod included in his Correspondence, 265---Voltaire, 267-273--- 
Rousseau, 274---the Abbé Galiani, 275---Helvetius, 279—-Ma- 
dame Geoftrin, 280---Marmoutel, 28 1---Diderot, 283---Crebillon, 
the younger, 284---Mad. du Defiant, Pont-de-Vesle, and Henault, 
285---criticism on Montaigne, 286---on La Harpe, by Diderot, 
288---Grimw’s observations on the drama, 290---Diderot on the 
same subject, 291---Grimm’s remarks on philosophy, 294---ex- 
traordinary transaction relative to the final publication of the Ena- 
eyclopedie, 296-+-anecdote of the Empress of Russia and an au- 
gry poet, 297---iongevity of literary persons in France, 298. 

» Present aspect of its shores beautifally illustrated ina pas- 
sage from Lord Byron’ Giaour, 307. 

Guru Govind, changes which he effected among the Sikhs, 435--- 
overwhelmed by Aurungzeb, 430. 

Gustavus IV., Adolphus, late King of Sweden, account of his de- 
position, 152. See Sweden. 

Hantam district, in Southern Africa, visited by Dr. Lichtenstein, 55. 

Helvetius, some account of, by M. Grimm, 279. 

Hermann, his edition of the Lexicon of Photius, 329---his excuse 
for publishing an uncorrected text, 336. 

Hindu Algebra, or Bija Gannita, translated by Mr. Strachey, 365. 

Hindus, how a total change may be effected in their religion and 
institutions, 438. 

Holy Land, a term substituted for Palzstine, by Dr. Clarke, 142. 

Hottentots, a society established for their instruction, 65. 

Hume, quoted respecting the policy of England toward Ireland in 
the reign of Elizabeth, 345. 
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India, peninsula of, Major Lambton’s account of the measurement 
of an arch of the meridian in, 310---liberality of the Company in 
favouring the undertaking, 313. . 

Indians of North America, William Penn’s letter to, 454---his con- 
ference and famous treaty with, 458, 459-—-Voltaire’s remark on 
it, ib. 460. 

Industry, a brig carrying slaves under English colours, captured on 
its voyage to tue Isle of France, 91. 

Influence, government by, exemplified in Ireland, 352. 

Irby, Commodore, his exertions in the slave-trade abolition, 464. 

dreland, Board of Education in, their report cited respecting a se- 
lection of religious reading for children, 215. 

publications on the state of, 340---facts stated by Mr. 
Whitelaw, showing the wretchedness of the population, 341-- 
consequent barbarity of manners, sentiments and habits, 542-- 
the government the true cause of these miseries, 344---sketch of 
English policy during the four centuries, since the first nominal 
subjugation of Ireland, 344---the revolution productive of any 
thing but benefit to Ireland, 347---effects of the popery laws, 348 
---support which the system of protestant ascendancy in Ireland 
has always received from England accounted for, 350---era of 
1782, the revolution of that island, 351---Ireland the pattern of a 
country governed by influence, 352---examples of the degraded 
state of the people, 354 --imperfect administration of justice, 357 
---a more simple and moderate judicial establishment required, 
358-—-deplorable system of creating votes, 359---Catholic penal- 
ties, 360---tythes, 36 1---middlemen, 362---ignorance of |rishmen, 
363---what legislators have to do for their improvement, 364. 

Isle of France, slave licences issued by a British fanctionary there, 
92---an account of the flagrant proceedings there, given in the 
7th Report of the African Institution, 468---extract from Captain 
Lynne’s letter, and Governor Farquhar’s despatch relative to, ib. 

Italy, modern, Madame de Siaél on the Mterature of, 37. 

Eustace’s Tour in, 378---description of Verona, 383--385--- 
Padua and its University, 386---tomb of Petrach, 389---remark 
on his poetical powers, ib,---Sirmio and the Lago di Garda, 390 
---Mantua, 392---the Santa Casa of Loretto, 393---beautiful coun- 
try from Loretto to Rome, 394 ---the Campagna, 395--Rome, 396 
---its aqueducts and fountains, 397---the author too copious in his 

- details tespecting churches, 399---St. Peter’s, 400---High mass, as 
celebrated by the Pope there, 401---the author’s reflections on 
the ancient Romans, 406---Naples, 407---its literature, 408---an 
evening scene in the isle of Procida, 410---the Court---anecdotes 
of the King, 411---the Lazzaroni, 412---Assisi, the birth-place of 
St. Francis, 414-—Florence and Tuscany, 416---monasteries, 416 
---dissertation on the country and character of its inhabitants, 
418---Clergy, secular and regular, 420---mendicant orders of fri- 
ars, 422---extract describing the ordinary life and occupations of 
the Pope, 423. 
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James I, the reforms in Ireland, accomplished by him, the only re- 
forms hitherto undertaken in the spirit of beneficence, 346. 

Jerusalem visited by Dr. Clarke, 144—his description of it, as 
seen from the Mount of Olives, 148. 

Jezebel, Dr. Ciarke’s correction of the translation of the text which 
says she painted her face, 142. 

Justice, administration of, in Ireland, very imperfect, 357. 

Karroo, the Great, in Southern Africa, described by Dr. Lichsten- 
stein, 60. 

Keene, Sir Benjamin, British minister at Madrid, his character by 
Mr. Coxe, 177 —despatch to him from Mr. Secretary Pitt, 200. 

Knowledge, effects of the general diffusion of, 17-19 

Kooessa tribe, of the Caftres, Dr. Lichtenstein’s description of, 683— 
their manners, 70. 

La Caille, a degree of the meridian, measured by him in Southern 

- Africa and conclusion thence deducible, 52. 

Lago di Garda, described by Mr. Eustace, 390. 

La Harpe, an eloquent critique on, by Diderot, 288. 

Lambton, Major William, his account of the measurement of an 

.- arch of the meridian in the Peninsula of India, 310—method fol- 

~» lowed by him in the survey, 312—instruments, 313—processes 

 Meeessary to be combined in a survey of this kind, 314—base, 
when and where measured, 315—degree measured perpendicular 
to the meridian, in the same latitude, 316—not satisfactory, 317 
—4eries of triangles carried across the Peninsula to the Malabar 
coast, 318—second base measured near Bangalore, 319—other 

., methods devised by the author than that of measuring a degree 
of the perpendicular by the convergency of the meridians, 320— 
extension of the survey to the southern extremity of India, 321 
—degrees deduced, and anomalies observable in them, 322—true 
resolution of the difficulty most probably at hand, 328. 

Lancasterian Institution, Report of the, 207. 

Latin Language, recommended by Mr. Eustace to be used in nego- 
ciations, 419. 

Lauenburg, silly conduct of the late king of Sweden with respect. 
to, 158. 

Lazzaroni of Naples, account of, by Mr. Eustace, 412. 

Leach, Mr. opposed the bill for creating a Vice-Chancellor, 129, note. 

L’ Eclair, a slave-ship under English colours, captured, 90. 

Letter from William Penn to the Indians, 454—from that person to 
his wife and children, 455. 

Lexicon of Photius, Hermann’s, 329. 

Liberty, its connexion with literature, 7. 

Lichstenstein, Dr. his travels in Southern African, 50—Saldanha 
Bay, 52—Berg Valley, 54—Elephant’s River and Nardow Moun- 
tains, 55—Hantam district, ib.— Roggeveld mountains, 57 —de- 
scription of the Great Karroo, 60—high country of Bokkeveld, 
f2—geological phenomenon at Schurfedeberge, 63—district of 
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Roodezand, 64—Society of United Brethren at Bavranskloof, 64, 
65—instance of the mirage, 66—remarkable cave near the Cape 
of St. Blaise, 67 —the Caffres, 68—their language, 69—govern- 
ment, 7 1 —generous mode of warfare, ib, 

Life, cases of the hazard or sacrifice of, which are considered acts 
of duty, 427. 

Lincoln, the Bishop of, his Charge, 93—his position, that the Ca- 
tholic religion is tolerated in England, denied, 94—his frivolous 
antithetical distinction between persecution, and the denial of po- 
litical power, 95—-his fears on the subject of Catholic amancipa- 
tion, 96—points out dangers that are barely possible, and treats 
them as imminent, 97—his curious argument against the abolition 
of the disabling statutes at present, 99—afraid that the Catholics 
will conspire against the English Church, 100—angry with then 
for refusing a veto on the appointment of their bishops, 101—te- 
peats the often refuted charge respecting the Pope’s deposing 
power, 101—the Catholic cause nearly gained, 102. 

Literature, considerée dans ses rapports avec les institutions sociales, 
par Mad. de Staél-Holstein, 1—the work contains a critique and 
a theory of all the literature and philosophy in the world, 4—con- 
nexion between literature and morality, 6—and liberty, 7—spe 
culation of the author on its temporary disappearance in the dark 
ages, and on its revival, 9—objections to the author’s doctrine of 
perfectibility, 10-23— History of literature—that of the Greeks, 
24—of the Romans, 30—of the moderns, 35—of Italy, 37—of 
the North, 41—of England, 42——remarks of the author on Shak- 
speare, 43—on the eloquence and philosophy of the English, 47. 

Loe, Tliomas, a quaker, converted William Penn, 446, 

Longevity, of literary persons in France, 298. 

Lords, House of, delays in legal proceedings in, 104—creation of 
a Vice-Chancellor a perilous remedy for, 107—a better remedy 
would be the appointment of a Speaker, other than the Keeper 
of the Great Seal, 117 

Loretto, remarks of Mr. Eustace on the tradition respecting the San- ~ 
ta Casa of, 393. 

Love, how treated by the Greek tragedians, 27. 

Lunatic petitions in Chancery, increase of, 126. 

Lynne, Captain, extract from his letter to Admiral Stopford, relae 
tive to the slave-trade carried on in the Isle of France, 469. 

Machiavel, Madame de Staéi’s remark on his analysis of tyranny, 37. 

Madagascar, three slave-vessels on their voyage thence to the Isle of 
France, captured, 90—horrid circumstances attending them, 91. 

Mahomedans, geveral opinion concerning their conquests in India, 
erroneous, 434. 

Malcolm, Lieut. Colonel, his sketch of the Sikhs, 432—extract re- 
jative to Gura Govind, 435.—remarks on the religious innovation 
of Nanac, 437-—his description of the present faith of the Siklis, 
430—state ef discussion somewhat compensated by a sort of fe- 
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deral connexion, 441—his remarks on their moral character, 442 
—their law, 443—observation of a Sikh priest on its superiority 
over the English, 444. 

Malta, representation of the African Institution to Government, 
respecting slave-trade carried on in, 471. 

Mantua, memory of Virgil still cherished there with proper venera- 
tion, 392. 

Manufactures, effect of their increase on the lower orders of society, 
23. 

Maria of Savoy, wife of Philip V. of Spain, character of, 183. 

Markham, Colonel, appowted by William Penn to confer with the 
Indians with regard to the cession and purchase of their lands, 
454, 

Marmontel, M. Grimms strictures on, 281. 

Martyrdom, a suicide of duty, 428. 

Mediation for a general peace, proposed by Austria in 1807, 244. 

Mender-Sou, the Scamander, according to Dr. Clarke’s cogjecture, 
139. 

Meridian, arch of the, Major Lambton’s account of the measure- 
ment of an, in the Peninsula of India, 310. 

Michelson, General, ordered by the Russian Government to seize 
and secure Moldavia in 1806, 231. 

Mirage, an instance of the, observed by Dr. Lichtenstein, 66—ano- 
ther observed by Dr. Clarke during his journey to Rosetta, 139: 
Missionaries, a swarm of, have injured the morals and happiness 

of the colonists in Southern Africa, 64. 

Moldavia, measures of Russia for seizing, 231—effect of an official 
notification to this purpose, at Vienna, 242. 

Monasteries, Mr. Eustace’s observations on, 417. 

Montaigne, M. Grimms observations on, 286. 

Moore, Sir Joho, what the chief object of his expedition to Sweden, 
164—his conference with the late King, 165—placed under ar- 
rest by him : Returns to England with his army, 167, 

Morality, its connexion with literature, 6, 

Mythology of the Greeks, its influence on their literature, 25, 26. 

Nanac, his religious innovatians among the Sikhs, 437. 

Nangerius, his beautifal verses on Padua, 387. 

Naples, account of, by Mr. Eustace, 407 —its numerous charitable 
institutions, ib.—literature, 408—an evening in the island of Pro- 
eida, 410—character of the principal personages in the court, 411 
—the Lazzaroni, 412. 

National Society for educating the poor, first annual report of the, 
207. 

Norway, invasion of, undertaken by the late King of Sweden, 163. 

at the invention of, ascribed by Madame de Staél to the Eng- 
ish, 47. 

Orient, a verb proposed to be introdaced into onr language from 
the French, 315. 
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Orsini, Princess, governess of Maria of Savoy, wife of Philip V. of 
Spain, 189—her account of the Spanish court, ib. 

Padua, and its university, described by Mr. Eustace, 386—beauti- 
ful verses of Naugerius cited by him, 387. 

Palastine, Dr. Clarke’s account of its extent and boundaries ques- 
tioned, 142. 

Palladio, his architecture described with much spirit by Mr. Eustace, 
386. j 

Park, Mr. a passage from his Journal, given in the Seventh Report 
of the African Lustitution, as illustrative of the difference between 
the negroes on the coast, and those in the interior beyond the 
reach of the slave-trade, 47 2. 

Penjab, provinces of the, inhabited by the Sikhs, 433. 

Penn, Admiral, twice turns his son William out of doors for his ad- 
herence to Quakerism, 446, 447. 

Penn, Wiliam, Clarkson’s Life of, 444-—his birth and education, 
445—how he became a Quaker, 440—imprisoned for attending 
Quaker meetings, ib.—turned out of doors for refusiug hat-worship, 
447—his work eniitied ‘ No Cross, no Crown,’ ib.—committed to 
the Tower for his ‘ Sandy Foundation Shaken,’ 448—tried and 
found guilty of speaking in Grace-church Street, 449—why the 
jury altered their verdict, and declared him not guilty, 450—his 
behaviour on having an oath tendered to him, ib.—his father’s 
death ; his pilgrimage in Hoiland and Germany with George Fox; 
his marriage, 451—pleads his own cause, and that of bis brethren, 
before the House of Commons, after telling them it was unlawful 
to inflict punishment on Catholics for religious dissent, 452—why 
the tract of land in North America, since called Pennsylvania, 
was made over to him by Guverument, 453—encourages settlers 
to go thither, 454—his letter to the Indians, with regard to the 
cession or purchase of their lands, ib.—embarks for America— 
his letter to his wife and children, 455—his arrival in the Dela- 
ware, and conference with the Indians and planters, 458—his 
speech to the Indians, 459-—holds an assembly, and enacts laws 
for the colony, 460—-sequel of his life, 461—regulations of his 
household, 461. 

Pennsylvania, curious origin of that name, 454. 

Perfectibility, Madame de Staél’s arguments in favour of that doc- 
trine controverted, 8. 

Persecution, the Bishop of Lincoln's frivolous distinction between it, 
and the denial of political power, 95. 

Peters, Joseph, a slave-trader, trial of, 72—his sentence, 82. 

Petrarch, his tomb visited by Mr. Eustace, 388---remark on his son- 
nets, 389. 

Philip V. of Spain, character of, 186---St. Simon’s ascount of the 
manner in which he passed his day, 196. 

Philosophy of the Greeks, 30---adopted by the Romans, 32---cha- 
racter of that of the English, 48. 
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Philosophy, Griram’s estimate of its advantages and disadvantages, 

* 294. 

Photii Lexicon—Hermanni, 329—account of the author, ib.—the 
Codex Galeanus, probably a transcript from the original, trans- 
cribed twice by Professor Porson, 330—wishes of the literary 
world for the publication of his edition, and surprise on the ap- 
pearance of Hermann’s, 331—plan on which Photius compiled 
his Lexicon, 352—sources from which he enriched his collection, 
333—story concerning his practice in writing his Myriobiblon, 
335 — Validity of M. Hermann’s excuse for publishing an uncor- 
rected text, examined, 336. 

_—, the sculptor, behaviour of Voltaire to him, 270. 

itt, Mr. Secretary (Lord Chatham), an elaborate despatch from 
him to Sir Benjamin Keene, in 1757, containing an overture to 
Spain for the cession of Gibraltar, 200. 

Poetry, Madame de Staél on that of the Greeks, 25---of the Ro- 
manus, 38—of the modern Italians, 38—of the northern nations, 
41—of the English, 42. 

Poor, pamphlets on the education of the, 207. 

Pope, Mr. Eustace on the celebration of high mass by, on great fes- 
tivals, 401—account of his ordinary life and occupations, 423. 
Porson, Professor, twice transcribed the Lexicon of Photius, 330— 

expectationsof the literary world respecting his last transcript, 331. 

Portugueze, the slave trade still carried on by them in its worst form 
84—what should be the policy of our government for procuring 
its abolition, 89—their slave trade noticed in the Seventh Report 
of the African Institution, 465—a compulsory abolition, if none 
other, to be obtained, 446. 

President, a slave vessel from Madagascar to the Isle of France 
captured, 91. 

Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, how maintained, 350. 2 

Prussia, fatal consequences of her rash rupture with France in 1806, 
228, 229. . 

Prussia, King of, strange overture of the late King of Sweden to 
him, 157. 

Quadratic equations, how resolved in the Hindu algebra, 373. 

Quakers, their principles embraced by William Penn, 446—numbers 
of them emigrate to his settlement in North-America, 453, 454. 

Ramsden, utility of his new theodolite in trigonometrical surveying, 
310. 

Redesdale, Lord, his observations occasioned by Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly’s objections to the project of creating a Vice-Chancellor, 103. 

Report, Seventh, of the African Institution, 463. 

Revolution of 1688, produced the Popery Laws to Ireland, 347. 

Rochford, Lord, a despatch of bis from Madrid, cited by Mr. Coxe, 
respecting a scheme for burning the arsenals of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, 205—the report not worthy of credit, 206, 


Rodriguez, Don, remark on his paper on the wigometrical survey, 
327. 
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Roggeveld mountains, visited by Dr. Lichtenstein, 57. 

Rolls, Master of, court where he presides has not suffered from the 
augmentation of business, of late years, 1807—appeals from, could 
not with propriety be transferred to a Vice-Chancellur, 108— 
tisk incurred by the establishment of the latter office, 109. 

Romans---Madame de Staél on their literature, 30 

Rome, the approach to, described by Mr. Eustace, 395---reflections 
inspired by the view of the city, 396---aqueducts asd fountains, 
397-—religious ceremonies, 400---high mass in St. Peter's, 401--- 
reflections on her ancient inhabitants, 405. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, his ‘Objections to the Project of Creating a 
Vice Chancellor,’ 103. 

Roodezand, district of, described by Dr. Lichtenstein, 64. 

Rousseau, some account of, by M. Grimm, 274. 

Russia, strictures on Dr. Clarke's account of, 130—132---infatnated 
conduct of the late King of Sweden toward, 156. 159. 163~- 
* the Resources of, in the event of a war with France,’ &c. by M. 
Eustaphieve, 219---review of her foreign policy and that of Eng- 
land in 1806 and 1807, 230 et seq, 

St. Blaise, Cape, in Southern Africa, curious cave near, 67. 

St. Francis, eulogium on, by Mr Eustace, 414, 415. 

Saldanha Bay, the finest and largest harbour of Southern Africa, 
$2. 

Samo, Samuel, a slave trader, trial of, 72---his plea on being brought 
to the bar, 76---evidence against him, 78---address of the judge 
to him on the royal pardon being read, 81. 

* Sandy Foundation Skaken,’ a pamphlet for which William Penn was 
committed to the Tower, 448. 

Sansanding, town of, described in Mr. Park’s journal, 472. 

Santa Casa of Loretto, Mr. Eustace on the tradition concerning, 
393. 

Savendroog, degree perpendicular to the meridian measured there, 
319. 

Saxe Gotha, Duke of, correspondence of M. Grimm with, 264. 

Scarabeus, rightly supposed by Dr. Clarke to have been a type of 
the Sun, 139. 

Schleusner, his ‘ Libellus Animadversionum,’ annexed to Hermann’s 
Photius, 331. 

Schools for all, in preference to schools for Churchmen only, or 
state of the controversy respecting the two systems of education, 
207. 

Schurfedeberge, a branch of the Nardow mountains, curious phe- 
nomenon at, 63. 

Scotland, remark on the reform of Courts of Justice in, 104---why 
the education of the lower orders in, is superior to that of Eng- 
land, 208. 

Sepulchre, the Holy, the tradition concerning, derided by Dr. Clarke, 
145---statement of a correspondent on the subject, 146. 
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Seraglio at Coustantineple, visited by Dr. Clarke, 133. 

Shakespeare attacked by Madame de Staél, 43---her estimate of his 
genius, 44, 

Sharp, Granville, tribute to his memory, 463, 

Sierra Leone, trial of slave-traders at, 72. 

Sikhs, Malcolm’s sketch of the, 432---territory occupied by them, 
433---their martial patriarch. Guru Govind, 435 .--religious inno- 
vations of Nanac, 437---their present faith, 439---feuds among 
them, 440--federal connexion and general government, 441--- 
their moral character, 442---their law unwritten, 443. 

Sirmio, Mr. Eustace’s description of, 390. 

Slave Trade, Seventh Report of the African Institution concerning 
its abolition, 462-—that of the Portuguese has been increased 
since our abolition, 464---trials at Sierra Leone, and flagrant pro- 
ceedings in the Isle of France noticed in the Report, 468---the 
Directors discover a branch of it carried on in Malta, 47 1--enor- 
mities still committed in the West-Indies, 473. 

Slave Traders, trials of, 72---remark on Dr. Thorpe’s charge to the 
Grand Jury, 74---extract from the address of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, 75-—trial of Mr. Samuel Samo, 76---evidence against him, 78 
---strictures on the address of the Chief-Justice to him, when 
brought up for judgment, 79---extracts from a letter giving an ac- 
count of the sequel, 80, 81---case of Peters and Tufft, 82---reflec- 
tious on the supiveness of Goverament respecting slave trade dri- 
ven by our allies, 83---enormous in the misery it occasions, 84--- 
mischievous in the protection their flag affords to Americans, and 
to English traders, 85---trade abolished by the new government 
of Buenos Ayres, 87---objections to our interference with Spain 
on the subject, 88---and with Portugal, 89---captures of three 
slave vessels on their voyage from Madagascar to the Isle. of 
France, and horrid circumstances attending them, 90---laudable 
conduct of Admiral Stopford and Captain Irby on the occasion, 
92---necessity of a careful selection of public functionaries in the 
distant dominions of the Crown, ib. 

Spain, Coxe’s memvirs of the Bourbon’sof, 17 5---character of Charles 
II. the last Prince of the Austrian dynasty, 183---Philip V., 186--- 
striking paralle! between the war of the Succession and the present 
war, 190---the resistance of Spain has baffled every calculation 
founded on the ordinary means and resources of military defence, 
193-—the Peninsular war now one of the greatest objects of Bri- 
tish policy, 195---domestic life of Philip V., 196---Ferdinand VI. 
198 --Charles III., 199---discussions concerning Gibraltar, 200. 

Spaniards, the slave-trade still carried on by them in its worst form, 
84, 


Staél-Holstein, Mad. de, De la Litérature considerée dans ses rap- 
ports avec les Institutions Sociales, 1---the work not new, ib.-—- 
the author the first female writer of the age, 2---professed ob- 
ject of the author, and proposition on which her reasoning is 
founded, 8---scope of the work, 4---character of the introduc- 
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tion, with extracts, 5---connexion between good morals and the 
improved state of intelligence attending the cultivation of lite- 
rature, 6---of liberty as dependent on literature, 7---observations 
suggested by the author’s profession of her unshaken faith in 
the philosophical creed of perfectibility, 8--on the period of bar- 
barism succeeding the decline of Roman power, 9---present im- 
proved condition of human nature, 10---objections to the proposi- 
tion that the human race is, and has ever beet, advancing toa 
state of perfection, 11--no considerable improvement to be ex- 
pected in things touching morality and happiness, 12---the case of 
war considered, 14-- other evils for which the general increase of 
intelligence would afford no remedy, 15---what the effects of hav- 
ing the results of the laborious discoveries of one generation made 
matters of familiar and elementary knowledge in another, 18--- 
condition of society in which these effects are observable, 20--- 
men learn, instead of reasoning, 21---effect produced on the lower 
orders, by the increase of industry and refinement, 22, 23--re- 
marks on the author's history of literature, 24---of the Greeks, 
ib.---their poetry, 25---effect of their political institutions on their 
literature, 27---their drama, 28---their comedy, 29---their philo- 
sophy, 30---literature of the Romans, ib.---why they adupted the 
Stoic philosophy, 31---the usurpation of Augustus gave a differ- 
ent character to the genius of Rome, 33---third school of Roman 
literature, 34---remarks of the author on the period at which wo- 
men began to attain their proper station in society, 35---and the 
consequently improved morality of modern times, 36---her cha- 
racter of modern Italian literature, 37-40---literature of the North, 
41---Shakespeare defended from an attack of the author, 43---her 
delineation of what the English call humour, not very successful, 
46-—her estimate of our poetry more unexceptionable, 47---ascribes 
the invention of novels to the English, ib.---her remarks on their 
philosophy and eloquence, ib. ' 

Stuél- Holstein, Mad. de, reflections sur le suicide, 424---mean and 
cruel persecution of the author by Bonaparte, 425---every revo- 
lution of the present age has been an event in her private life, 426 
---her distinction of suicides of duty and virtue, from those of self- 
ishness, 431. 

' Stockholm, circumstances attending the deposition of the King of 
Sweden at, 171. 

Sttachey, Mr. his translation of the Bija Gannita, or algebra of the 
Hindus, 365---the translation not sufficiently distinguished from 
his own remarks, 366. 

Succession War, striking parallel of, with the present, 190. 

Suicide, Mad. de Staél sur le, 424---the publication chiefly remark- 
able as an event in the life of the author, 425---suicides of duty, 
426---other cases in which the hazard or sacrifice of life is consi- 
dered an act of virtue, 427---class of suicides to which belongs 
that of Cato, 428---another sort allowed by some of the early 
Doctors of Christianity, 429---two classes of culpable suicides, 
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the criminal and the vicious, 430—two eminent English divines 
who maintained the innocence, and even the merit of some sui- 
cides, 431. 

Sultan’s private apartment in the seraglio described by Dr. Clarke, 
134. 

Sumarakoff, a poet, anecdote of, and Catharine IT, 297: 

Sweden, King of, sketch of the last years of his reign, 152---im- 
prudent conduct of that Prince, 154---toward Russia and Prus- 
sia, 156---after the battle of Austerlitz, styled himself Protector 
of the territory of Lauenburg, 158---his measures for securing his 
new conquest, and termination of this strange piece of campaign- 
ing, 159-——stopt the Russian subsidy from England at Gotten- 
burgh—his army defeated by the French in Pomerania, and an 

~armistice concluded, 161—his infatuation and fanaticism, 162-~ 
his war with Russia, 163—and projected invasion of Norway, ib. 
his conference with general Moore, 165—places that General 
under arrest, who sails to England with his army, 167—other in- 
stances of his mischievous impolicy, 168—discontents of the peo- 
ple, 170-—account of the Revolution, 171—and of his deposition, 
173—escapes from the rvom where he was confined, and is reta- 
ken, 174—signs an instrument of abdication, drawn up, it is said, 
by himself, 175. 

Sydney, Algernon, William Penn canvassed for him the borough of 
Guildford, 453. 

Table Bay, in Southern Africa, why preferred to Saldanha Bay, 52. 

Taylor, Mr. his exertions on the question respecting the creation of 
a Vice Chancellor, 129, note. 

Tessé, Marechal de, his remarks relative to the Succession. war, 190. 

Thorpe, Dr. Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, trial of slave traders be- 
fore him, 73—remarks on his charge to the Grand Jury, 74. 

Tiberias, Lake of, described by Dr. Clarke, 143. 

Tighe, W. esq. his statistical observations on the county of Kil- 

enny, 340——quoted to show the degradation of the people, 355. 

Tomline, Dr. (Bishop of Lincoln) his charge to the clergy of his 
diocese, 93. See Lincoln. 

Townsend, the Rev, Horatio, his statistical survey of the county of 
Cork, 340. 

Trent, remark of Mr. Eustace on the Council of, 382. 

Trigonometrical Survey in India, Major Lambton’s account of, 310. 

Trimmer, Mr. Joshua Kirby, his publications on the present state of 
agriculture in Ireland, 340--quoted respecting the wretched con- 
dition of the people, 355. 

Troy, Plain of, remarks on suggested by Dr, Clarke’s account of, 
135, 

Tufft, William a slave trader, trial of, 72—his sentence, 82. 

Turkey, political affairs of, in 1806, 231——motives and policy of the 
passage of the Dardanelles by the British fleet under Sir Thomas 
Duckworth, explained, 247. 

Tythes, remarks on the operation of, in Ireland, 361. 
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United Brethren, a society of, in Southern Africa, visited by Dr. 
Lichtenstein, 64. 

Utrecht, treaty of, how stigmatized by Lord Chatham, 202. 

Venice, Mr. Eustace’s observations on, 388, 

Verona, described by Mr. Eustace, 383, 384. 

Veto, the Bishop of Lincoln angry with the Catholics for refusing 
it to the Crown, 101. 

Vice-Chancellor, pamphlets on the project of creating one, 103—ac- 
cumulation of appeals in the House of Lords, and of suits in 
Chancery, variously accounted for in Parliament, 105—the pre- 
sent Clrancellor proposes a new office as a specific remedy for the 
arrear in question, 107—Sir 8. Romilly’s statement of the change 
which this plan will effect on the administration of justice in our 
Courts of Equity, 108—the system established in Courts of Equity 
renders the change detrimental, 109—Lord Redesdale’s arguments 
in favour of it answered by Sir S. Romilly, 110—probable conse- 
quence of the relief from judicial duties thus afforded to a Chan- 
celior, 112—additional iufluence given to the Crown by this new 
office, 113—remedy for arrears in the House of Lords insisted on 
as highly requisite by Lord Redesdale, 114—one proposed: by 
Sir Samuel Romilly, 115—a more efficient and adequate remedy 
would be the appointment of a Speaker to the House of Lords, 
other than the Keeper of the Great Seal, 117—objections answer- 
ed, ib. 118—business of appeals in the House of Lords classed, 
and considered with reference to the qualifications of the Chancel- 
lor, 119—dquestion of a separation of offices tried as to writs of 
error, 120—the arrear, both in appeals and Chancery suits, grown 
up to an unprecedented amount under the present Chancellor, 
122—more bills filed in Lord Hardwicke’s time than in the pre- 
sent day, 123—business at the Rolls greater now than formerly, 
ib.—extract from the evidence of Mr. Crofts respecting motions 
at Seals, 125—increase of lunatic petitions, 126—the increase of 
business not the cause of the arrear, 127—how that increase might 
have been met without a Vice Chancellor, 129. 

Vicenza, curiosities in its neighbourhood described by Mr, Eustace, 
380. 

Voltaire, styled by M. Grimm ‘ The Patriarch,’ 267—anecdotes 

‘of, 268, 269-~his behaviour to Pigalle the sculptor, 270—his re- 
partees to various persons, 271—his letter to M. de Richelieu, in 
which he declares himself a Capuchin, 272—his visit to Paris at 
the age of 84, ib:—his death, 273 -epitaph on him by a lady of 
Lausaune, 274—his remark on the famous treaty between William 
Penn and the Indians, 460. 

Votes, the system of creating, in Ireland, carried to an inconceivable 
extent, 359. 

Wakefield, Mr. Edward, cited respecting the Oligarchy of Ireland, 
349—on the degraded state of the people, 354—respecting the 
imperfect administration of justice, 358—on the system of creat- 
ing votes, 359: 
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War, not likely to be arrested by the progress of intelligence and 
civilization, 14. 

Wellington, Lord ; Spain during his compaigns little changed from 
what it was during the war of the Succession, 191. 

West Indies, Cruelties still committed on slaves there, noticed in the 
Seventh Report of the African institution, 473—-remedies pro- 
posed, 474. 

Whitelaw, the Rev. James, his essay on the population of Dublin, 
340. 

Wilberforce, Mr. his motion for an account of the steps taken by 
Government to obtain the concurrence of Portugal in the abolition 
of the slave trade, 468. 

William IIT. Catholic Question in his day different from what it is 
now, 99. 

Women, Madame de Staél on their influence on society, 35. 

Young, Mr. Arthur, cited respected the Protestant ascendancy in- 
Ireland, 349. 
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